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THE WORLD FINANCIAL CRISIS 
By SIR ARTHUR SALTER 


FTER twenty months of an economic depression 
unparalleled in its range and intensity, the world 
was suddenly, last June, plunged into a finan- 
cial crisis, still confronting us, which is equally 

without precedent both in its severity and in the dan- 
gers which it threatens. The need for action, which was 
great before, is obviously now imperative. The problem is, 


however, for several reasons confused and difficult. An 
economic depression and a financial crisis of this character, 
reacting upon each other and springing largely but not 
wholly from the same causes, involve some questioning of 
the main foundations under which the modern type of civi- 
lization has grown up. Moreover, while the causes and con- 
sequences are largely of a worldwide character, there are 
in most countries special defects and difficulties that are 
local in their origin but, being aggravated by the world 
situation, are not always easily distinguishable from it. 
Through such a maze it is well to follow a single guiding 
thread. The present article is an attempt to describe, in 
broad outline, the essential characteristics and effects of the 
world financial crisis, as distinct from the economic de- 
pression and also from purely national factors. 

The dangers threatened by this crisis are obviously im- 
minent and serious. During this winter, one after the 
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other of the debtor countries of the world, both in Europe 
and in the great food and raw material regions of other 
continents, may find themselves unable to meet their for- 
eign obligations, public as well as private, which are speci- 
fied for the most part in terms of gold currencies. They 
may be forced into some form of moratorium that in the 
end may amount to a partial or complete repudiation. At 
the same time, the drain on their gold may pass the limits 
at which it is possible for them to keep their currencies on 
a gold basis. 

Each country that fails either temporarily or perma- 
nently to meet its obligations when due, or is driven off 
gold, tends to drive others along the same path. The criti- 
cal situation in Austria in June at once reacted on Ger- 
many; the freezing of the short-term obligations of Ger- 
many in turn had a decisive effect on Great Britain, which, 
although it is still one of the principal creditor countries of 
the world, has been forced off the gold standard in virtue 
of its short-term credits position. Immediately afterwards 
came the surrender of their gold parity by Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Denmark. None of these, again, is a debtor coun- 
try. But any “stillhalten” arrangement with such a country 
as Germany necessarily freezes some of the liquid resources 
of creditor countries. Moreover, some of the currency re- 
serves of European central banks were in the form of ster- 
ling and therefore lost value to the extent of the deprecia- 
tion of the pound. 

In addition, a powerful economic force also operates. 
Sweden had sold a large part of her timber ahead at ster- 
ling prices. If she had remained on gold, the timber mer- 
chants’ and producers’ costs would have remained un- 
changed in gold, whereas the gold prices obtained would 
have been largely reduced. Similarly, Denmark competes 
in her exports of butter and bacon to England with English 
producers. Had her prices gone up in sterling to the extent 
of the pound’s depreciation, she would have lost custom. 
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This last factor has probably been the determining one in 
the action of these North Scandinavian countries. 

Meantime the depreciation of the currency of a country 
which is so important a market as Great Britain for food 
and raw materials, again drives down the gold prices of 
these articles. The prices of exports from the Argentine, 
for example, tend to be nearer the previous pound prices 
than the dollar prices. It is significant that the Argentine 
exchange, instead of appreciating in terms of the pound, 
as it would have done if it had retained its previous gold 
value, at once fell with the pound. Already, of course, be- 
fore the pound went, the fall of agricultural prices had 
forced the currencies of Australia and South American 
countries to a discount. This process is continuing and will 
obviously extend. 

In some cases, the effect upon other countries is not to 
threaten the gold value of the currency, but to weaken the 
internal position of the banks. In the United States, for 
example, many banks are in a difficult position because their 
liquid resources are frozen, partly by “stillhalten” arrange- 
ments with external debtors though still more, of course, 
by the fall in value of real estate or railway and other se- 
curities against which advances have been made. 

Unhappily, the economic reactions of these financial 
difficulties nearly all tend to aggravate the economic de- 
pression. Each depreciation of an important currency tends, 
as has been seen, to drive down gold prices further. This not 
only has the ordinary deflationary effect on enterprise, but 
it also increases the burden of all gold debt, public and 
private. 

Meantime the efforts of each country to save its cur- 
rency, or arrest the rate of its depreciation, necessarily take 
the form of budget economies and restriction of credit, 
both of which reduce enterprise and increase the already 
enormous mass of unemployment. And after two years of 
widespread unemployment, with the explosive social and 
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political forces which have naturally developed in conse- 
quence, increased unemployment and distress obviously in- 
volve serious danger of rioting on a large scale, and perhaps 
of social revolution. 

On the top of all these factors, there is the collapse of 
foreign lending in a world which has come to rely upon it 
for its normal economic life. This has proceeded to the 
point, now that the further complication of fluctuating 
currencies is added, where the ordinary mechanism by 
which international trade is carried on, the acceptance of 
bills, is threatened. Even that portion of the world’s trade 
which is left in spite of high tariffs, the stoppage of for- 
eign investment, and the economic depression, is to-day in 
danger of being arrested. 

This is a sombre, and indeed a terrifying, prospect. The 
foundations of the system under which we have grown up 
are threatened. Many of the institutions which have been 
the main pillars of our economic and political structure 
may be destroyed or profoundly modified. At the best, we 
must expect a winter of very exceptional distress, disturb- 
ance, and painful adjustment. 

At the same time, it is well, before we proceed to con- 
sider the essential character of the financial crisis and pos- 
sible measures of remedy or alleviation, to bear clearly in 
mind the limits of the problem. The whole trouble is hap- 
pily within the scope of human organization, and, however 
difficult, is in its nature capable of human solution. 

The hard limits to the standard of living which the 
world can obtain at any period are set by nature’s resources 
and by man’s inventive skill and productive capacity. When 
these are sufficient, as they obviously are now, to support a 
much higher degree of prosperity than we enjoy, the 
trouble lies in the system (of which money and credit are 
a large though not the only part), which adjusts supply to 
demand and connects the consumer with the producer. It 
is incredible that defects in this system should permanently 
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prevent man from profiting from the material resources at 
his disposal. In time, and under the pressure of necessity, 
the defects will be cured or another system will be estab- 
lished. There were many in 1914 who prophesied that the 
war could not last more than six months because financial 
exhaustion would compel a halt. But man is both inventive 
and adaptable under the pressure of necessity, and so long 
as the material resources, and the man power, and the will 
to fight lasted, financial methods were in fact devised. So 
it will be again—sooner or later. But it depends on the 
kind of effort now made to understand and remedy the 
present defects whether we avoid a long intermediate pe- 
riod of impoverishment and chaos. 

~The world financial crisis assumes many forms. It en- 
tails a great variety of far-reaching consequences. It aggra- 
vates an economic depression arising from other causes. It 
spreads ruin in creditor as well as debtor countries. But in 
origin and in essence it is itself just this: an inability of the 
debtor countries—that is, those who owe more to the rest 
of the world as the result of their present and past balances 
of trade than is in turn owed to them—to meet their obli- 
gations without the aid of new credits which are not now 
forthcoming. The problem of the world is, in a word, to re- 
duce and bridge the gap in the balance of payments be- 
tween creditor and debtor countries. 

The extent of this gap in the balance of payments has 
been recently estimated by the British (Macmillan) Com- 
mittee on Finance and Industry as amounting to about 
2,000 million dollars a year. That is, on the basis of the 
obligations and the balance of trade of recent years, it needs 
2,000 million dollars of new lending a year, by creditor to 
debtor countries, to bridge the gap and prevent default. 
This is the fundamental fact we need to bear in mind 
throughout our consideration of the problem. 

Such a sum, 2,000 million dollars a year, is not in itself 
necessarily an impossible one. The actual new lending by 
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creditor countries in 1928 amounted to rather more—to 
2,300 million dollars. Nor, of course, is it to be assumed 
that it is necessarily an undesirable thing that the main- 
tenance of the international balance of payments should re- 
quire a large amount of new lending from creditor coun- 
tries each year. It is natural and normal at all periods that 
some countries should, for the purposes of their economic 
development or for reconstruction after special disasters, 
require and obtain capital from other countries which, as 
the net result of their balance of trade and receipts from 
previous loans, have a surplus on their international ac- 
count. There is normally, indeed, a gap in the annual bal- 
ance of payments which is bridged by new borrowing from 
creditor countries. This is a process which may continue in- 
definitely to the advantage of all concerned on two essential 
conditions: first, that the money borrowed is used for pro- 
ductive purposes which on the whole yield more net re- 
turn each year than the service and dividends of the cor- 
responding loans and investments, and, second, that creditor 
countries which have a surplus on their international! ac- 
count lend their surplus to other countries regularly and in 
an appropriate form—which means, in effect, on a long- 
term basis so far as the needs for which the money is bor- 
rowed are long-term needs. 

It is this system which has now gone wrong. It has done 
so, I suggest, as the cumulative result of the following 
causes. 

In the first place, much of the debt due from debtor 
countries represents no corresponding productive invest- 
ment yielding its annual return. A part of it consists of 
government debt representing damage done and expendi- 
ture incurred in war; and a substantial further part rep- 
resents money recklessly borrowed, or invested, and devoted 
to unproductive and wasteful expenditure. There is all the 
difference in the world between, let us say, a loan to Argen- 
tine railways, which is paid off out of the current earnings 
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of the enterprise it created, and a debt in respect of goods 
consumed in a past war and falling directly upon the pub- 
lic finances of the borrowing government. 

In the second place, the drop in the world’s wholesale 
prices, amounting to over thirty per cent in the last two 
years, has increased the real burden of debt for both public 
and private borrowers. The Dawes Plan in 1924 antici- 
pated this danger as regards the reparation debt and pro- 
vided a corrective machinery. It provided that the gold 
obligation of Germany should vary with gold prices. I have 
always considered it one of the principal errors of recent 
years that this corrective provision was not retained in the 
Young Plan of 1929. Had it been retained, the accumulat- 
ing burden on Germany, which compelled the moratorium 
of the present year, would have been substantially light- 
ened. And after operating in this sphere, the principle 
might well have been extended to other forms of public 
debt. Whether or not gold is, or can be made, a satisfactory 
medium for the transaction of ordinary private business, it 
has certainly been shown to be a very unsatisfactory meas- 
ure of large public obligations extending over generations. 
When a loan is contracted, what both parties really intend 
is that substantially the same goods and services which are 
obtained should be repaid with the agreed interest. Neither 
party intends that what is repaid shall, in addition to in- 
terest, be immensely increased by a mere defect in the 
measuring rod. And if the principle had thus been extended 
to inter-governmental debt generally, would it not have 
been both more just and more expedient to apply it to in- 
ternal debt also than to resort to either formal repudiation 
or what is in effect partial repudiation by depreciation of 
currency—the alternative to which one country after an- 
other is now being forced? 

In the third place, gold has failed to fulfil its function; 
the working of the gold standard has gone wrong. The 
orthodox réle of gold is to correct any disequilibrium in the 
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balance of payments and, if necessary, in the balance of 
trade. When a country has an adverse balance, discount 
rates are put up; foreign capital is attracted and the export 
of home capital is discouraged. If this does not suffice, the 
movement of gold causes higher prices in the countries 
acquiring it, through the issue of new money and credit for 
which it is the basis, and lower prices in the countries losing 
it through restriction of credit. And this, in turn, checks the 
imports and expands the exports of the latter countries, 
and vice versa. Recently, no part of this triple process has 
worked. Loss of confidence has checked the normal cor- 
rective flow of capital. Extra gold receipts have not led to 
a corresponding expansion of money credit in the receiving 
countries. And where a corrective movement of goods has 
begun, it has been checked by increased tariffs in the credi- 
tor countries. The consequence has been that instead of 
playing its orthodox réle of correcting economic disequilib- 
rium, gold has first reflected and then consolidated it. 

The gold stocks in the world are sufficient to support a 
considerably higher level of prices than the present; but 
about a third of this gold is immobilized in a form which 
prevents it from having an effect upon prices. The present 
difficulty is not an absolute scarcity, but a maldistribution 
of gold stocks in the world. The United States holds about 
40 per cent; France about one-fifth; and all the debtor 
countries together only about another fifth, or 2,500 mil- 
lion dollars in all. In the last few years, the extra accumula- 
tions in the United States and France alone have been 
greater than all the new gold mined from the earth; and 
this extra accumulation has not served, as gold normally 
does, as the basis of a structure of credit and currency of 
much greater volume than itself. It is roughly true to say 
that, as regards the level of prices, the position is much 
what it would be if, in otherwise normal conditions, all the 
gold mines in the world were suddenly put out of action 
for some years by a catastrophe of nature. 
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This maldistribution is not, of course, the result of mali- 
ciously foolish policy, or indeed of deliberate policy at all. 
Nor did it originally cause the economic disequilibrium. It 
expresses this disequilibrium, the gap in the balance of pay- 
ments, which is not corrected by changes in the balance of 
trade nor bridged by loans. It did not cause, but it registers, 
measures, aggravates—and fails to correct—this disequi- 
librium. It was always the function of the gold standard to 
correct; but the task set it by the dislocations of the last 
decade has proved too great for it, and it has broken down. 

Lastly, and here we have the immediate cause of the cri- 
sis, the normal flow of investment from creditor countries 
has been arrested. The other disturbing factors have wid- 
ened the gap in the balance of payments, and increased the 
extent to which new investment and lending were needed 
if a breakdown was to be avoided. For a time, until in- 
deed two years ago, the new lending sufficed for the purpose. 
But in the autumn of 1929 the normal flow of investment 
was suddenly stopped. When the speculative boom collapsed 
and the economic depression began, the investor swerved 
sharply from excessive rashness to extreme prudence. His 
timidity was increased by fears of insolvency of borrowers 
suffering from low prices and also by fears of political 
complications. He became reluctant to lend abroad at all 
and refused absolutely to lock up his money in the form of 
long-term foreign bonds and investments. Borrowing coun- 
tries with immediate obligations to meet, and with urgent 
capital needs, were forced in part to accept credits with- 
drawable at short notice and to use them for purposes for 
which long-term money was needed, and in part to sur- 
render some of their gold stocks. On these two resources, 
the one precarious—for a short credit might be called in 
when it could not be paid—the other temporary—for gold 
stocks are soon exhausted—debtor countries have been liv- 
ing for two years. The world has now learned, too late, that 
to borrow on short terms for long-term needs is a most 
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dangerous device, since the credit is likely to be lost at the 
first shock to confidence, just when it is most wanted. It is 
like buying what is thought to be an umbrella and finding, 
when the first storm comes, that it is only a parasol. 

The gap in the balance of payments has therefore been 
widening; and the new lending, first on a long-term and 
now on a short-term basis, has stopped or almost stopped. 
How, then, is the gap of not less than 2,000 million dollars 
a year to be reduced? And how may what is irreducible 
be bridged? 

The gap can, of course, be reduced by changes in govern- 
mental debt or in the balance of trade; it can only be 
bridged by further gold movements or new credits. There 
is mo other method. And failure to bridge the gap means, 
and can only mean, failure of the debtors to pay. 

But the gap can certainly not be bridged to any consider- 
able extent by further movements of gold. As we have seen, 
all the gold in debtor countries together amounts only to 
some 2,500 million dollars—little more, even if it were 
all available, than what is required to bridge the gap of a 
single year. And it is not available if currencies are to re- 
main on gold at all, for the great bulk of it is legally af- 
fected as currency reserves. If the strain were left, there- 
fore, to fall upon gold, it could only be a few weeks before 
payments of obligations ceased, and the great majority of 
currencies were forced off gold, as some have been already. 
What then remains? 

For one thing, debtor countries can, to some extent, and 
must, increase their exports in relation to their imports, and 
be allowed to do so. In the absence of other relief, nothing 
else, apart from repudiation, is possible. But as the Basle 
Committee, presided over by Mr. Wiggin, has pointed out 
in the particular case of Germany, this, even if practicable, 
must, if carried very far and very rapidly, in a short time 
involve very great disadvantages. It means the further low- 
ering of the standard of life in debtor countries, great dis- 
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turbances in the countries to which the additional goods 
are exported, and a further fall in world prices. It may be 
that, in the course of time, economic disequilibrium will be 
reduced by the removal or lowering of tariff barriers in the 
countries which have the most positive balance of pay- 
ments. But a lowering of tariff barriers is, at best, a lengthy 
business which, in any case, cannot be expected to help the 
immediate crisis of the next few months and weeks. Eco- 
nomic adjustments are normally slow, and when they are 
made quickly through the forced sale of exports at any- 
thing they will fetch under the pressure of immediate ne- 
cessity, the dislocations and loss involved are very great. 

Again, some, though by no means all, of the measures 
taken by different countries to remedy defects in their own 
system, or improve their own position, may react favorably 
on the world situation. The United States has recently 
taken steps to deal with some of the difficulties of its own 
banking and credit position. And it is likely that, long be- 
fore the ordinary investor will be willing to lend his money 
abroad on normal conditions, schemes for developing pub- 
lic works or starting new enterprise at home will be pos- 
sible. This would involve some increase in prices and some 
extra demand for raw materials from outside and so begin, 
though slowly, to ease the general situation. 

A third technically effective contribution to the prob- 
lem, if it were practicable, is suggested by the recent policy 
of the Federal Reserve Bank system. Certain tendencies 
making for restriction of effective money (such as hoard- 
ing) have within limits been counteracted by putting fresh 
money into the market by “open market operations,” that 
is, by the purchase of securities by the Federal Reserve 
Banks. If this were done till prices rose (always within the 
limits the surplus gold would safely allow without endan- 
gering gold parity); if the process were allowed to bring 
its normal economic consequences in increased imports and 
reduced exports; and if action having the same effect were 
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taken in any other country with a gold surplus, the world 
situation would be at once relieved, gold would increasingly 
flow out, the balance of trade would turn in favor of 
debtor countries, and the gap in the balance of payments 
would be reduced. 

There are, of course, both legal and practical difficulties 
in carrying this policy far. There is a technical difficulty in 
preventing the new credit from encouraging share specula- 
tion rather than increasing commodity prices; and safe- 
guards are needed against such a speculative boom as that 
of 1929. Moreover, the efficacy of this method of increas- 
ing the supply of money depends partly upon how far the 
demand for it is responsive, and therefore upon the other 
action that can be taken to stimulate investment. There are 
also, of course, objections from the point of view of certain 
immediate interests concerned. Action of this kind would, 
however, if it were practicable, not only relieve the finan- 
cial crisis, but it would raise the general level of world 
prices and thus relieve, and perhaps give a decisive turn to, 
the world economic depression. It is difficult to see any 
other action which could have this double effect so certainly 
and so quickly; and under the pressure of the urgent need 
of the time, it may be that a solution may be found for the 
technical and practical difficulties involved in its applica- 
tion. 

In the next place, the gap in the balance of payments 
can, of course, be reduced, as it has been at least temporarily 
by the moratorium now in force, by reductions in repara- 
tions and Allied debts. This is too big a question to discuss 
in detail here. It is enough to say that, as a net’ weight in 
debtor countries, this category of governmental debt 
amounts to a little over 400 million dollars a year, or about 
one-fifth of the total gap. The benefit of this method 1s, 
however, somewhat greater than this fraction would sug- 
gest. For, as the Basle Committee has urged, reduction of 
debts to within the capacity of the debtor would establish 
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one of the conditions required to re-start the normal flow 
of foreign investment which, as we shall see, is the only 
ultimate solution of our problem. 

For, however much the gap of 2,000 million dollars 
may be reduced by such methods as have been suggested 
above, it is obvious that the greater part of it will still re- 
main to be dridged. And it can only be bridged by means of 
loans and credits from creditor countries. 

The first question arising in this sphere concerns the 
present short-term credits. The general financial crisis was 
precipitated by a run on these in Germany. This was ar- 
rested for the moment by the “stillhalten” arrangement. 
The banks concerned realized that if they allowed the run 
on these credits to continue, they would be acting on the 
“sauve qui peut” principle which might ruin any one of 
them if adopted by their own individual depositors. But 
the present arrangements will be in force only till early in 
next year; the question has not arisen for the last time; nor 
are the credits in Germany the only ones which will be con- 
cerned. Doubtless, ways will be found, as they must be, 
for further renewals, for it is better to consent not to call 
in a claim than to fail to get it paid. 

The present short-term credits in debtor countries can- 
not, however, be frozen indefinitely, and, in any case, they 
do not, of course, suffice to bridge the gap in the balance of 
payments. We come, therefore, to the heart of the whole 
problem—the imperative necessity of creating the condi- 
tions on which new lending and investment, and, to a large 
extent, on a long-term basis, will again be possible. 

The Basle Committee, in examining the special position 
of Germany, has given a solemn and grave warning to the 
governments of the absolute necessity of restoring the con- 
ditions which will give rise again to the normal flow of in- 
vestment; and what they say of Germany is true of the 
general world situation. They state that the basis of new 
lending is a settlement of governmental debt within the 
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capacity of the debtor—that is, of course, not merely the 
temporary relief of a moratorium, but such a substantial 
lightening of the burden as will give confidence to the in- 
vestors—and an improvement of political relations. 

With this second condition, we enter on a question which 
is, it is agreed, an essential factor in the financial crisis but 
is too complicated and difficult to attempt to discuss here 
except in its broadest aspects. The political fears which 
have played so large a part in the last year in shattering the 
credit system have arisen partly from a series of particular 
disputes—about a Customs Union, or the Polish Corridor, 
or naval ratios between France and Italy, and so on—dis- 
putes which have been over-advertised and over-drama- 
tized. Yet the real cause of the world’s unrest does not re- 
side in these particular disputes, nor is its remedy to be 
found in their settlement, useful as that would be. Political 
relations, and ultimately the peace of the world, depend in 
reality upon which of two systems which are now visibly 
contending for the mastery of the world’s fate and policy, 
will prevail. On the one hand, is the principle embodied 
alike in the Covenant of the League and in the Kellogg 
Pact, that every civilized country will set its face against 
any wanton aggressor against the world’s peace. So far as 
it is believed that this principle will in fact operate and that 
it will determine the attitude of every powerful country to 
any particular outbreak, irrespective of considerations of 
previous friendship or selfish national policy, each indi- 
vidual country can feel fhat this is a security for its own 
future. Just in so far as any country ceases to have this con- 
fidence, that country relies, and must rely, on the alterna- 
tive system of national armaments and military alliances. 
Nothing would contribute so much to political confidence 
as a turning of the balance in favor of the first of these 
systems. 

Not only the peace of the world but also the world’s 
financial system would be assured if it were possible, by 
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act and by declaration, to establish confidence that the Kel- 
logg Pact will be effective and that it will operate in such 
a way as to supplement and strengthen, and not replace, 
the action taken through the League of Nations with re- 
spect to its own members. 

But whatever is done by governmental action or other- 
wise to restore confidence as the basis of new foreign in- 
vestment, it is difficult to believe that it can be quick and 
effective enough to meet the situation of the present winter. 
When once confidence has been so badly shaken as it now 
is, it will, at best, be a long time before the individual in- 
vestor in creditor countries will be willing to invest his 
money on the scale and in the form required by the situa- 
tion, on the credit of foreign borrowing countries on any 
security they can offer. If this is so, there are only two al- 
ternatives. The one is a series of extending moratoria in 
debtor countries, as regards both public and private debts, 
accompanied very probably by a disorderly falling away 
from the gold standard into every form and degree of cur- 
rency depreciation. The other is the definite and deliberate 
action of creditor countries to use their public resources as 
the basis of new foreign lending, and to direct that lend- 
ing to the most useful purposes. The technically simplest 
form of such action would be to give government guaran- 
tees for an approved loan scheme, as was done for Austria 
in 1923. A conceivable alternative would be to allow cer- 
tain specified resources of the creditor governments to be 
pledged for the purpose: any portion of reparations or Al- 
lied debts that is not cancelled or remitted might, for ex- 
ample, be assigned as security for an international loan 
scheme. It is obvious that such a scheme would need to be 
approved and supervised by the governments whose re- 
sources were being pledged: and that they would need to 
be satisfied that the purposes were such as to justify their 
help. If such a scheme were possible, it might well include 
a double object; that of refunding some part of the present 
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governmental debt of debtor countries on more practicable 
terms and that of re-starting productive work. Space does 
not suffice to elaborate such a scheme. The difficulties are 
great and are obvious. But the alternative is so disastrous, 
and so inevitable, that action of a kind that in other cir- 
cumstances might be out of the question may perhaps be- 
come possible. 

Such then, in my view, is the present financial crisis in 
its origin and essential character; and such are the possible 
methods of dealing with it. This immediate crisis is indeed 
only one, though the most urgent, of the problems con- 
fronting the world. The economic depression, though ag- 
gravated by the financial breakdown, originates, in part 
at least, from other causes and needs other remedies. And 
the world must deal soon with some of the principal de- 
fects in the system which caused both depression and crisis 
and will bring a recurrence if they are not removed. It must 
find a way, through a collective leadership in finance and 
industry and otherwise, to prevent wasteful and improper 
lending to foreign government and public authorities; to 
restrain the kind of ill-conceived over-production that is 
clearly leading to a slump; and to restrict the speculation 
by millions on margins and on borrowed money which led 
immediately to the crash of 1929. Nor can these problems 
wait till the danger is again visible and imminent, for the 
forces then in operation will prove too strong to control. 
But at least for the next few months the main attention of 
the world—in particular,-of those countries which, as both 
the principal creditors and the possessors of the bulk of the 
gold stocks, have the principal power—must be concen- 
trated on the present financial crisis and on the remedial 
measures immediately practicable. The suggestions in this 
article are offered as a small contribution to this vital and 
urgent task. 











RUSSIAN COMMUNISM AS A RELIGION 
By S. K. RATCLIFFE 
OUNT WITTE, best of the tsardom’s later 


statesmen, wrote in his memoirs: “In my opinion 
the greatest danger confronting Russia is the de- 
generation of the official Orthodox Church and 
the extinction of the living religious spirit of the people. 
. No body politic can exist without higher spiritual 
ideals. These can only sway the masses if they are simple, 
lofty, and accessible to everyone; in a word, if they bear the 
imprint of the divine. Without religion the masses turn into 
herds of intelligent beasts. Our Church has unfortunately 
long since become a dead bureaucratic institution. We have 
less faith than any other nation. Japan has defeated us be- 
cause she believes in her God incomparably more than we 
do in ours.” 

The writer of these words was a representative man of 
the old régime, a modern European but a pious Russian. 
As such he could not conceive of a religion, or of a religious 
consciousness, which did not bear the imprint of the divine. 
A purely materialist social religion was inevitably to such a 
man a shocking contradiction in terms. And yet that is what 
Russia has produced since his time, and is now systemati- 
cally developing. Five years only after Witte’s memoirs 
were written the revolution befell. Eight years later a fa- 
mous English economist, after taking a quick glance at 
Soviet Russia, put his main conclusion into the statement 
that “Leninism is a combination of two things which Euro- 
peans have kept for some centuries in different compart- 
ments of the soul—religion and business.”” We should not 
be able, he added, to understand Russian communism un- 
less we viewed it as, at one and the same time, a persecuting 
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and missionary religion and an experimental economic 
technique. 

John Maynard Keynes formed this judgment in 1925, 
the year after Lenin’s death, at a time when it seemed not 
impossible that the religion of communism and Lenin’s eco- 
nomic technique might together undergo defeat. In 1928, 
however, the scene and the outlook changed again with the 
launching by the Soviet government of the unexampled 
Five-Year Plan. Go through Russia to-day, as the Plan is 
entering upon its crucial stage, and you will be compelled 
to see in the religion of communism a mighty faith, the one 
great driving and shaping power of the country. You may, 
indeed, find yourself earnestly combating the thought that 
within a decade it may prove to be the strongest of all 
forces among the awakened peoples of the world. 

In this article I am concerned with the one great ques- 
tion of communism as religion, and therefore may not 
dwell at any length upon the anti-church policy of the 
Soviet government and the communist party. A brief sum- 
mary of historical fact, however, is unavoidable, if we 
would understand the scope and quality of the religious 
upheaval through which Soviet Russia has passed and is 
passing. 

From the Middle Ages to the beginning of the present 
century, religious freedom as known to the West never ex- 
isted in Russia. Two hundred years ago Peter the Great 
made himself head of the Russian Orthodox church and 
abolished the patriarchate. Until 1905 it was a punishable 
crime for a Russian Orthodox church member to separate 
himself from the church. The Old Believers and the dis- 
senting sects were persecuted. Thousands of their members 
were sent into Siberian exile, or migrated to the United 
States, while the powerful aid of Leo Tolstoi was enlisted 
to find a home in Western Canada for the Dukhobors. The 
Orthodox church was a department of the state, and it gave 
an unwavering support to the imperial system. The Tsar as 
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the “Little Father” was identified with the myth of Holy 
Russia which the priesthood upheld, not unassisted in later 
years by certain popular writers of the West. But modernist 
Russia treated all this as an irrelevance. To the social revo- 
lutionists of the nineteenth century the Orthodox church 
was linked with the tsardom as the enemy: what else indeed 
could it be? They took for granted that no matter what 
shape the Russian revolution might in the end assume, it 
must involve an anti-clerical policy and uncompromising 
war on the church establishment. And yet, when the em- 
pire actually fell, there seemed, at any rate, one chance that 
destiny might have a different development in store. 

The revolution of 1917 created a new system, in which 
there appeared at first to be some possibility of free reli- 
gious life. The powerful office of Procurator of the Holy 
Synod was abolished. Tikhon was inducted as Patriarch. 
Benjamin was elected Archbishop of Petrograd by popular 
acclamation. Many millions of Russians doubtless enter- 
tained a hope that the mediaeval system could be peacefully 
broken up and a reformed Russian church emerge, friendly 
to the revolution. But any such hope was found to be illu- 
sory. Within a few months of the Bolshevik triumph, Tik- 
hon was denouncing the excesses of the revolution as sa- 
tanic, and was warning his followers not to enter into any 
kind of association with the new masters of Russia. They 
on their part struck back. Although later, Tikhon issued an 
epistle urging the church not to interfere in politics, the 
church henceforward was deemed by the Soviet govern- 
ment to be inseparable from counter-revolution. 

Early in 1918 came the first important decree. It pro- 
claimed the wholly secular character of the state and the 
separation of the schools from the church. All church pos- 
sessions were declared confiscate, and all church buildings 
were transferred to the state. No church was allowed to 
own property. Citizens were free to profess any religion, so 
long as it did not interfere with public order. This move of 
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the Soviet government seemed decisive, but the great anti- 
church offensive was not launched for another three years. 
It was in 1921 that the terrible famine in the Volga region 
began, and the government seized the occasion for the sup- 
pression of the church power. It ordered the immediate 
surrender of all church treasures for the relief of the fam- 
ine sufferers, with heavy penalties for prelates and priests 
who resisted. Throughout the year 1922 the attack was 
pressed, with the trials of Archbishop Benjamin and the 
Patriarch Tikhon as the central incidents of the campaign. 
It is not denied that very many bishops and priests were ac- 
tive in opposition, and that they did all in their power to 
inflame their parishioners against the revolutionary govern- 
ment. But, as always, the charge of counter-revolution was 
extremely elastic, and it cannot be doubted that the cus- 
tomary tyranny of a government making war on a great 
church and its hierarchy was in the case of Soviet Russia 
expanded to its farthest limits. It is not denied that the 
treatment of priests and their families has been inhuman. 
They were deprived of civil rights; they cannot obtain ra- 
tion cards; their children are refused admission to school 
and college, nor can they turn to factory labor and make 
places for themselves as genuine workers. The curse of non- 
proletarian origin is upon them. In Soviet Russia the pride 
of birth is exactly reversed: the youth who means to rise 
must prove the parentage which, in the capitalist world, 
nearly every careerist takes pains to hide; and the child of 
the priest suffers a twofold social damnation. 

The results of ten years of confiscation and suppression 
are, as we should expect, matter of the fiercest controversy. 
As late as three or four years ago, visitors to Russia were 
reporting that in the cities large numbers of churches were 
still being served and were attracting congregations of vari- 
ous kinds. In 1931 I was informed on good authority that 
probably one hundred and fifty churches were open in 
Moscow, out of the forty-times-forty of popular legend. 
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All I can say is, they were very hard to discover when I was 
in Russia last summer. Here and there one would see an 
open church door, with a congregation at worship; but 
there seemed to be no great city church still operating. In 
Leningrad the interior of the spacious Kazan Cathedral of- 
fered the subdued spectacle of a dispirited staff of clergy 
and the remnant of a congregation once overflowing—less 
than three hundred people, nearly all middle-aged or eld- 
erly. One after another, the city churches are being de- 
molished or turned into museums, club houses, or other so- 
cial agencies. They are being swept away by the dozen in 
street improvements or to make way for new houses. Hun- 
dreds of them would seem to be of no account whatever as 
buildings, being obviously very poor for their original pur- 
pose and useless for any other, although in a romantic city 
such as Kiev or Nizhni Novgorod the destruction of any 
old church seems always regrettable. The huge modern 
structure of the Church of the Redeemer, standing upon the 
most commanding site in Moscow, is being taken down be- 
fore it was completed; and in Leningrad the tourist learns, 
almost always, I should say, with a shock, that the anti- 
religious museum is housed under the gilded dome of St. 
Isaac’s Cathedral. The anti-church activities are thorough- 
going and universal. But they are not nearly so blatant as 
some recent writers assert. One of these has said: ‘Posters, 
holding the Holy Family up to ridicule and contempt as 
lackeys of the exploiters, hang on every hoarding in Rus- 
sia.” They do not. The statement is grotesquely untrue. 
Such posters exist, but you may pass thousands of bill- 
boards without seeing one of them. 

What is happening over the immensity of rural Russia 
isa matter far more difficult to determine. The feeling of 
the peasants towards the church and the priest must have 
many regional variations, but it is almost certainly true that 
the socialization of the farms, with the steady advance of 
the Collectives, is producing results comparable with those 
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in the cities. The vivid accounts by Maurice Hindus and 
Anna Strong of the great new farming areas make this very 
clear, while it should never be forgotten that the soldiers of 
the Red Army, rigorously drilled in communism, and the 
ardent young evangelists of the League of Communist 
Youth are always at work in the villages, ever widening 
their influence. It seems impossible to offer any denial to 
the general assumption of communist Russia that the Or- 
thodox church is finally doomed, if not yet universally 
dead. 

The communist state and party in Russia are more than 
atheist: they are by definition and policy altogether anti- 
religious. The proofs of this are without beginning or end. 
Stalin is on record as saying: “The party cannot be neutral 
in regard to religion. Communists who hinder the broadest 
development of anti-religious propaganda have no place in 
the ranks.” Many parallel declarations by Lenin have been 
quoted time and again in the West. Two of them will suf- 
fice as examples. Lenin said on one occasion: “Religion is 
the opiate of the people, said Marx, and this thought is the 
corner stone of the whole Marxian philosophy in the ques- 
tion of religion. Marxism regards all religions and churches, 
all religious organizations, as agents of bourgeois reaction, 
serving to drug the minds of the working class and to per- 
petuate their exploitation.” And again: ‘Marxism is mate- 
rialism. . . . We must combat religion. . . . The fight 
must be directed towards eradicating the roots of religion. 
. . . And the roots of relrgion to-day are to be found in the 
social oppression of the masses, their apparently complete 
helplessness in face of the blind forces of capitalism.” 

Similarly in regard to the schools, Krupskaya (Lenin’s 
widow) said: “It is necessary more and more to inject a 
materialistic spirit into education, . . . to eradicate more 
deeply the roots of religion.”” Lunacharsky, formerly Com- 
missar of Education, at a time when religious teachers were 
estimated at between thirty and forty per cent of the whole 
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body, said that the believing teacher in a Soviet school was 
an awkward contradiction; and, speaking at the fourteenth 
Congress of Soviets, he asserted that all their cultural in- 
stitutions must be regarded as “working on the front for the 
repulse of the religious peril”; the weed of religion, he 
added, “must be somehow rooted out from the fields and 
gardens.” 

Nothing could be easier than to multiply such passages 
as these. They are scattered thickly all over the literature of 
revolutionary Russia. But there is no need to quote more; 
the central fact of the atheist state is sufficiently familiar. 
Let us turn away from the anti-church policy of the Soviet 
government to the social ethics and philosophy of Russian 
communism. And let us look first at the positive character 
of the belief which it offers in contradiction to, and as a 
substitute for, the faith and practice of traditional Chris- 
tianity. 

Dr. Sherwood Eddy records that he invited a high Soviet 
official to set forth in specific terms the social and ethical 
tenets which communism and Christianity have in com- 
mon, and those in which they are opposed. This request 
brought an interesting reply. The common aims, as they 
were stated by this official, are in brief form, these: 

Each system, Christianity or communism, seeks a new 
social order based on social justice and co-operation, in a 
classless society or equal brotherhood. Each believes in 
worldwide missionary propaganda and obedience to the call 
for world service, in the training of youth, and in instruc- 
tion of the illiterate. Each professes faith in the common 
man. 

Each believes itself to be the one hope of humanity, the 
savior of the world. Each is an absolute system, claiming to 
be the way and expecting to conquer the world; each looks 
with aversion upon the other. 

Each believes in social service, entire loyalty of the indi- 
vidual to the cause. Each stands in theory for the simple 
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life, condemnation of selfish accumulation and unshared 
wealth, of profiteering and social wrong. 

Each professes belief in a predestined reign of righteous- 
ness, where no rule of force will be necessary. 

Each has been persecuted and violently opposed; each 
believes in costly struggle. The orthodox section of each be- 
lieves in an apocalyptic, cataclysmic world conflict, or Ar- 
mageddon, before the new order can triumph—the one su- 
pernatural, the other natural—by the organized effort of 
the workers. 

When it came to the differences between the two systems, 
Dr. Eddy’s informant placed on the side of communism the 
following tenets: 

A conception of the universe as materialistic mechanism, 
without a god; of man without a soul or an enduring per- 
sonality of absolute worth. 

Absolute loyalty to social control and to the cause of the 
revolution. 

Class hate in the class war. 

Destructive revolution, and government by coercion, dic- 
tatorship, as the means to an end. 

An immediate new epoch of social justice by compul- 
sion; subjection of the individual for the sake of social sal- 
vation. 

The Christian principles in opposition to these beliefs are 
so familiar to everybody that there is no need to mention 
them here. 

The Soviet official went on to explain to Dr. Eddy that 
the two systems, Christianity and communism, are in neces- 
sary and violent antagonism: “Religion traditionally, and 
in Russia habitually,” he asserted, “has sanctioned oppres- 
sion. You stand for class peace, we for class war. Your 
Christian principles blunt the edge of this class war. I re- 
peat that no person is persecuted for his belief but only for 
his political, social, or economic hostility to our pro- 
gramme.” And yet, as he so clearly pointed out, it is the re- 
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ligious belief itself, the essential idea of Christianity, which 
conflicts with the basic idea and purpose of the communist 
state, so that it would seem to be impossible in practice to 
draw the line that exists in theory. 

So much for the absolute hostility of the Soviet state to 
the church and to religion as a system. There is, of course, 
something more: something, I suggest, of great interest and 
importance. It is that Marxian economics and the commu- 
nist theory as a whole stand for a complete negation of the 
central, the quintessential, things in religion itself—to all 
those ideas and sentiments which make the special charac- 
ter of the great redemptive faiths, apart from the ethical 
virtues. How do we ordinarily think of these essentials? 
Surely as charity, compassion, forgiveness; the lowly heart, 
the contrite spirit, the grace of the humble and meek. 

Now, it would be altogether impossible to overstate the 
width of the chasm that separates the driving force of com- 
munism from the mind of Buddha or the spirit that the 
Christian world has recognized in Jesus. On the one side is 
mercy and peace, implying a continuous process of contri- 
tion and forgiveness, the ever-present thought of a super- 
natural realm and fulfilment in a transcendental sphere. On 
the other, is rigid intellect, logic, “dialectical material- 
ism”; entire concentration upon the life of this world and 
no other. 

I offer a single illustration. If there is one sphere in which 
the Christian ethic seems to be more distinctive than in an- 
other, I should say that it would be in the idea of virginity 
and the sin of unchastity in woman. The churches and 
Christian society have here displayed, admittedly, the gross- 
est failure through the ages. But I am not thinking at the 
moment of the churches in relation to the problem of 
sexual ethics. I am thinking only of ideal treatment. And 
whenever we have in mind the idea and its application, it is 
Mary Magdalen we remember and the woman taken in 
adultery —“Go, and sin no more.” ‘he Soviet power has no 
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ethical theory in such matters and displays no sentiment 
whatever. It sets out to “liquidate” prostitution. In Mos- 
cow the prostitutes have been steadily rounded up and taken 
in batches to a central curative institution, which is called 
uncompromisingly the “Prophylactorium.” There they are 
cleansed, regimented, put to work, and helped to the find- 
ing of a place among the workers. If any run away, they are 
brought back; if they show themselves incorrigible, they 
are sent into exile. The aim is not the redemption of the 
woman but the elimination of a socially poisonous class. 
The method is materialist, utilitarian, ruthless. It is glar- 
ingly in conflict with every feeling and aim expressed by 
the Christian worker among the “‘fallen” in every century; 
and it seems to me to hold a meaning and to present a chal- 
lenge which the Western world of to-morrow will almost 
certainly look upon and judge in a fashion very different 
from that of the “‘rescue” agencies we know. There are, in 
a word, no Magdalens among the women citizens of Soviet 
Russia. 

When Mr. Keynes declared that communism—r as he 
then called it, Leninism—must be recognized as a new and 
dynamic religion, he enumerated certain characteristics as 
among those that religions invariably possess. Communism, 
for instance, like many other new religions, is persecuting 
and unscrupulous; is filled with missionary ardor and oecu- 
menical ambitions; is led by men who can combine the new 
spirit with an ability to see a good deal more than their fel- 
lows; and, still like other new religions, it “seems to take 
the color and gayety and freedom out of everyday life and 
to offer a drab substitute in the square wooden faces of its 
devotees.” I have no quarrel on any of these points with 
the author of a brilliant brochure, which on rereading after 
a short view of Russia on my own account, I find to be no 
less apposite and discerning than it seemed to me six years 
ago. But I think that the astounding Russia of an advanced 
state Collectivism and the Five-Year Plan compels the 
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Western observer to go farther even than Mr. Keynes went 
in insisting upon the force and scope of communism as reli- 
gion. It possesses an extraordinary range. It wields an im- 
mense compulsive power. And it is built upon the twofold 
foundation of an inflexible system of dogma and a rigor- 
ously controlled order of devotees—the communist party— 
which together confer upon the Soviet’s system the charac- 
ter of a religious organization for a parallel to which we 
must go back to the greatest and most potent systems of 
mediaeval Christendom. 

How, then, is it possible to deny this character to the 
communist party, in which all the governing power of So- 
viet Russia resides? Here is no national political party, like 
British Labor or German Social Democracy, which are im- 
portant in measure of their numbers. It is a severely se- 
lected executive body, the membership of which is and 
must be limited. Admission is guarded by merciless tests of 
orthodoxy, mental equipment, and service. Responsibility 
is distributed throughout a graded hierarchy, all the officers 
of which are held in a rigid scheme of discipline and sur- 
veillance which can never have been surpassed in these re- 
spects at any period by the Dominican or Jesuit rule. ‘There 
is no limit to the obedience demanded by the communist 
party; the principle demands the entire surrender of the 
individual to the order and to the cause. The revolutionary 
motive must be supreme, and the motive of personal gain is 
wholly eliminated. No communist can legitimately make 
money. No matter how important the office or how high 
the salary attached to it, a party man cannot receive ofh- 
cially more than three hundred rubles a month. Hitherto, 
we are assured, the rule has admitted of no exception. It 
stands as a strict condition of party method; it is to be up- 
held without violation or variation. Over against the capi- 
talist world of acquisitiveness and the wage motive, that is 
to say, Soviet Russia has chosen the system of control, sub- 
ordination, and equality in its ranks—a system and method 
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which, we may all agree, could never be applied to our hu- 
man nature save within the bounds and under the dominion 
of motives other than those which have been accepted 
among us as of universal validity. In brief, if the com- 
munist party is not a religious order, we should find it diffi- 
cult in the contemporary world to apply the name else- 
where. 

A religious order thus devised would seem to need the 
support of propaganda devoted to the purposes of a popular 
cult—a centre, personal or other, of the communist faith. 
The outside world had supposed, at all events in the first 
stage of the Soviet revolution, that the communist di- 
vinity could be no other than Karl Marx. That is not so. 
Ten years ago, in the epoch of military communism, H. G. 
Wells was excessively annoyed by the ubiquity in Russia of 
Marx’s head and beard. They have receded. In present- 
day Russia no one could feel them to be obtrusive. ‘The 
spiritual allegiance of communism is given elsewhere. 

“Thou shall have no other god but Lenin” is alleged 
by some writers to be a communist commandment. That, 
one need hardly say, is nonsense. There is no deification of 
Lenin, and will not be; but there prevails throughout So- 
viet Russia a most remarkable cult of him as leader and 
hero, as the supreme embodiment of the proletarian idea. 

The manifestations of the cult are universal. We see the 
portrait of the bust in the Red Corner of every factory and 
institution, in office, workshop, and store; his sayings dis- 
played as mottoes, his admonitions quoted as holy writ; his 
collected works distributed over the Union; his career and 
triumph made the culminating exhibit in every museum of 
the revolution; his meagre quarters in the Smolny Institute 
kept as they were during the October days that shook the 
world in 1917. Moreover, transcending all else in the com- 
munist scheme of revolutionary culture, and I think in all 
modern ritual, there is the evening procession of pilgrims to 
the central shrine in the Red Square, backed by the wall of 
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the Kremlin, where the tomb stands—a massive square 
structure of deep-toned marble and granite, in several col- 
ors, and with a polish as high as stone will take. Two sol- 
diers stand rigid at the door, which opens at seven o’clock. 
There is a long line of pilgrims who are passed quickly 
through in single file. The embalmed figure lies within a 
glass enclosure; and round the wall of the chamber slabs of 
crimson marble are so fixed as to give a most striking red- 
flag effect. Lenin is a small reddish man. He has a high 
brow and bears on the face a look of simplicity and shrewd- 
ness, singularly appropriate to the proletarian hero. 

There are, as it seems to me, three other aspects of com- 
munism as religion that are of conspicuous and challenging 
interest to all Western students of the new Russia. They are 
these: the enthronement of the Marxian economics and 
philosophy of history as the absolute canon of orthodoxy; 
the absorption by the Soviet state of all the functions of the 
mediaeval church; and a merciless indoctrination of the 
young people, issuing in the religious fervor of communist 
youth. 

The supremacy of Marxist orthodoxy is a commonplace. 
The dogma is proclaimed, and apparently accepted, as in- 
spired, complete, invulnerable. Criticism and even attack 
are noticeably free in Russia, so long as they are confined to 
the externals of administration. The one thing that must 
not be questioned or assailed is the central system of com- 
munist theory and practice, and the doctrine is enshrined in 
the twofold revelation of “Das Kapital” and Lenin’s col- 
lected works. For how much longer Karl Marx will hold 
his original position it is impossible to guess. As the prophet 
of communism he is and must be irremovable, but it may be 
doubted whether the Russians will continue to hold him in 
equal reverence as the architect of communist economics. 
Their ceasing to do so would be no cause for surprise. Such 
a fate is not unknown among the founders of religions, nor 
is it needful that the abandonment of the prophet as prac- 
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tical guide should lessen the force of the dogma associated 
with his name. 

The second point is of even greater interest. A cardinal 
aim of the Soviet government and the communist party is 
to create a godless state, from which shall be eradicated the 
forms, the vocabulary, the legends, and even the memory 
of Holy Russia and everything belonging to it. But who 
could fail to see that, so far from making an end of the 
Spiritual Power, this policy is building a state which com- 
prehends the Spiritual Power in the fullest sense? It re- 
places the ecclesiastical authority with an authority vastly 
greater, wielding as it does all the power of state and 
church, while ardent members of the communist party ex- 
ercise the ubiquitous influence of a secular priesthood. Not 
only does the Soviet government shape and control all the 
agencies of the communal life. Every despotism attempts as 
much as that; the Soviets do far more. The overpowering 
force of communism springs from the identity of the 
theory with the system. The antagonism between the re- 
ligious faith of the peoples and the governments under 
which they existed is the historic contradiction of Christen- 
dom. The doctrines of Jesus have time and again been de- 
clared incompatible with the state and social systems of the 
modern world. In communism there is no such antagonism. 
No sign of internal conflict is to be discerned. The dogma 
finds its full embodiment in the system. The block, to use 
Mussolini’s phrase, is monolithic. 

And, coming to the last point, a revolutionary system 
which stands out in full and rigid unity of action and idea 
is alone capable of commanding the allegiance of awakened 
youth. The Soviets are building a commonwealth of the 
young, and the reality and newness of that purpose tran- 
scends all else in significance. 

“The soldier of the Revolution,” Mr. Keynes wrote in 
the essay from which I have quoted, “must crucify his own 
human nature, becoming unscrupulous and ruthless, and 
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suffering himself a life without security or joy—but as a 
means to his purpose but not an end.” So it seemed to this 
keen observer three years before the country was thrust un- 
der the discipline and fired by the boundless hopes of the 
Five-Year Plan. And so, doubtless, must it seem to nearly 
all observers from England and America as they look upon 
Russia under the hammer of the Soviets, and see something 
of the deliberate remoulding of the largest of existing na- 
tions. The process involves, as we know, the paying of an 
immeasurable price, one part of which is the crushing out, 
amid countless personal and group tragedies, of whole 
classes of people whose counterparts, in all ages of mankind 
and under every governing system hitherto known, have 
lived within protecting walls, encouraged by everything 
around them to believe in the rightness and permanence of 
their privileged status. 

To citizens of the West, as to millions of bewildered vic- 
tims in Russia, the spectacle is one of misery and dread. But 
we have to tell ourselves that the youth of the new Russia 
do not and cannot see it thus. They are not oppressed by the 
iron hand. The terrible state is no terror to them. It is their 
all-potent ally—relaying the foundations, opening doors, 
making new roads of knowledge and action. Moreover— 
and this is a most vital matter—Russian communism has 
made a new and startling contribution to the philosophy of 
mechanical power. Ever since the first industrial revolution 
machinery has been in every part of the world the great in- 
strument for the enslavement of the wage-earner. To So- 
viet Russia it is the means of social rebirth, of dynamic re- 
newal. And as a consequence all Russia is given over to the 
worship of mechanism. Again, we must remember that in 
Russia to-day there is visible for the first time an entire 
generation of young people which has known only the 
revolutionary order, and, having been indoctrinated, with 
the aid of every kind of instruction and enforcement, is 
conscious of playing its own decisive part in the building of 
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the new era. As I write these words I think of a unique ex- 
perience which came to our party in Moscow on the seven- 
teenth anniversary of the League of Communist Youth— 
the view of an immense parade of young men and women, 
under marvellous co-operative discipline, marching through 
the Red Square. The effect was overwhelming, indescrib- 
able. One inference which, I feel, every fair-minded spec- 
tator must have drawn from it is put briefly and accurately 
in a few words by an Englishwoman who witnessed a simi- 
lar though much smaller display in another city. “I knew,” 
writes Mrs. Cecil Chesterton, “fas I saw those strong and 
eager faces that it is the Russian youth who feed the flame 
of Communism throughout the U.S.S.R. To them the So- 
viet is an inspiration and an ecstasy, comparable only to the 
fierce ardor of a religious cause, for which they proudly 
live and would gladly die.” 

That, I am convinced, is a right word, which applies to 
every demonstration of Russian youth in these days of con- 
viction and concentrated drive. How far, and to what end, 
the present fervor and high-powered effort can be main- 
tained, it is, of course, impossible to predict. But this one 
thing must be said: to look first upon Russia in the present 
hour, as the Soviet Union enters upon the crucial stage of 
the Five-Year Plan, and then to meet again the picture pre- 
sented by England and the United States, is to feel the 
shock of a violent contrast. In these two countries, there is 
a venerable system struggling through crisis with confu- 
sion of mind, their leaders bafHled and afraid, their young 
people skeptical and indifferent. In Russia, we see a people 
of vast numerical strength yielding obedience to a solemn 
and terrific purpose, driven by a rigorous unitary power 
troubled by no doubts and turned aside by no divided aims. 





THE TRAVELLER 
By ALLEN TATE 


HE afternoon with heavy hours 

Lies vacant on the wanderer’s sight 
And sunset waits whose cloudy towers 
Expect the legions of the night 


Till sullen thunder from the cave 
Of twilight with deliberate swell 
Whispers the air, his darkening slave, 
To loose the nether bolts of hell— 


To crush the battlements of cloud 
The wall of light around the West 


So that the swarming dark will crowd 
The traveller upon his quest 


And all the air with heavy hours 
Sinks on the wanderer’s dull sight 


And the thick dark whose hidden towers 
Menace his travel to the night 


Rolls forward, backward, hill to hill 
Until the seeker knows not where 
(Beyond the shade of Peacher’s Mill 


In the burnt meadow) with colorless hair 


The secret ones around a stone 

Their lips withdrawn in meet surprise 
Lie still, being naught but bone 

With naught but space within their eyes: 
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Until bewildered by the road 

And half-forgetful of his quest 
The wanderer with such a load 

Of breathing, being too late a guest, 


Turns back, so near the secret stone, 
Falls down breathless at last and blind 
And the dark shift within the bone 
Brings him the end he could not find. 




















OUR CLASS DISTINCTIONS 
By KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 


N a democracy,” I found myself replying to the visit- 
ing lecturer from Europe, “there can be no official 
class distinctions.” 

“True,” he rejoined. “But no society, whatever its 
polity, lacks upper and lower classes—the more, and the 
less, esteemed. In Soviet Russia the factory workers are vir- 
tual aristocrats. America has not looked to me, in my so 
brief sojourn, like a land where all men are social equals. 
What does, in your great republic, constitute aristocracy! ” 

Nine times out of ten, one would have answered 
“wealth,” and let it go at that. I daresay he was waiting for 
that very word. Yet I hesitated, for this ironic spirit, to set 
us down as a mere plutocracy. No nation of a hundred and 
twenty million souls, surely, can so reduce life to its lowest 
terms. I managed, by turning him over to the lady on his 
other side, to create an unbridgeable gap in the conversa- 
tion. I never did answer his questions. But they remained 
to haunt me. 

It is clear that we cannot, nowadays, express our social 
standards in formulae handed down to us by the founders 
of our nation. While our industrial and capitalistic civiliza- 
tion may have lain implicit, though unsuspected, in the 
philosophies of Alexander Hamilton and Governor Clin- 
ton, it did not lie at all in the social hypotheses of the great 
Virginians. George Washington, John Randolph, Thomas 
Jefferson, were out to build an aristocratic republic, I take 
it, and—so those who know interpret them—they con- 
ceived of aristocracy as rooted in the soil. There is no need 
to sneer at them therefor. When you stop to reflect, you are 
forced to conclude that most of the great and abiding aris- 
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tocracies have been rooted in the soil. When the unit of 
government was a nation, not a city, great estates have been 
the point of departure, and the point of repair, of the upper 
classes. ‘The landowners have been the aristocrats. The first 
thing an outsider did, when he had made his fortune by 
war or trade, was to solidify his success by acquiring broad 
lands and the name that went with them. The “beerage” 
still finds it necessary to do it. War and trade are rootless; 
and there can be no aristocracy without roots. Now, the 
only element into which you can strike roots is Mother 
Earth. The seed of aristocracy germinates in that moss 
which the rolling stone declines to gather. If you lose your 
lands, you eventually lose your “class.” 

Even in European countries that have turned “demo- 
cratic” in temper, you find vestiges of this law. We are fa- 
miliar with the spectacle of the impoverished nobleman 
who can still count on the reverence, the loyalty, the ser- 
vility, even, of the humble folk around him—peasantry, 
you might perhaps say, since such reverence tends to di- 
minish in an urban atmosphere. As long as you keep your 
castle, however tumbledown, you keep your status, though 
you may have only a Caleb Balderstone to serve you. 

But you must keep your castle. In the United States, we 
do not keep our castles, when our fortunes disappear. We 
abandon them to others, and depart. There is still room 
enough for us to migrate, and hope enough to put wings 
on our feet. We do not stay put; and you cannot have a 
natural aristocracy that refuses to stay put. Mother Earth, 
as we said, is the element that nurtures the aristocrat. 

The reason is, after all, obvious. A man cannot be upper- 
class all by himself. He must either inherit a tradition or 
busy himself in founding one. Individualism may be a de- 
lightful by-product of aristocracy, but no aristocracy was 
ever founded, or could carry on, with individualism for 
basic principle. Aristocracy makes a kind of promise to re- 
main where it is for the sake of reference. One man’s life- 
time does not suffice: his children are needed. When Oliver 
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Wendell Holmes defined aristocracy as “three generations 
of portraits in the family,” he expressed something besides 
his personal snobbishness, which was great. He acknowl- 
edged the fact that “class” can never be an appurtenance 
merely of the individual. A society which gauges each in- 
dividual on his own charm, on his own merits, may be the 
wisest of societies—in fact, it needs to be. But it is not a 
society which acknowledges or fosters class distinctions. 
The whole point of making class distinctions is to define the 
individual in terms of something besides himself; to ac- 
cept guarantees which he does not explicitly offer. In a 
world where class distinctions are clear, once a man’s back- 
ground, context, are determined, he is supposed, without 
further investigation, to have the general qualities of his 
group. When he turns out a black sheep, he is held to have 
gone back on his group. But he is defined first in terms of 
his group—after that, investigated on his own. 

Do we, in America, differentiate social groups so clearly 
that we label a man before we know him intimately? Or 
do we have to decide slowly, painfully, with each indi- 
vidual, whether or not he is socially acceptable? 

No one, I think, would deny that, though theoretically 
we have no aristocracy, every American community makes 
its own rough approximation to an “‘aristocratic” require- 
ment. I know of no community, West or East, where all 
citizens are social equals. If there were such a place, in- 
deed, it would be unique on the planet. Everywhere, men 
and women make distinctions in their acquaintance between 
the desirable and the undesirable, and base their distinctions 
on some requirement or other. Between China and Peru, 
some very queer requirements are made; but however ri- 
diculous or perverse the basis of social superiority, if you 
establish any impersonal basis for it at all, you have class 
distinctions. In every human society, there are people a 
man likes to ask to sit at meat with him, and people whom 
he does not. 

In certain sections of America—notably the South— 
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they attempted to build their aristocracy on the old basis. 
The aristocrats were landowners. But Americans, sprung 
largely (so the social historians tell us) from the lower 
middle and peasant classes of Europe, cared more for bet- 
tering themselves than for staying put. They had the 
avidity of centuries to assuage; they were loath to tarry 
anywhere. It took generations for them to feel safe and 
satisfied and to quiet the ambitious westward urge. The 
conviction that there is a pot of gold at the foot of the rain- 
bow, and that the rainbow must therefore be pursued, is 
death to the static ideal. Migrant peoples are always bar- 
barians—people with no civilization to abandon, with 
everything to gain by migration. We are still, to a large 
extent, a migrant people, following fortune. The basis of 
class distinctions must, among us, be something other than 
the old aristocratic one of owning the soil and keeping a 
castle. 

Opulence, and opulence alone, would seem to be the 
only basis of social acceptability that we can safely name. 
Yet it would not be exact to say that we are a blinkered 
people, cut off from the vision of everything but wealth. 
Most communities are still trying, in a feeble sort of way, 
to apply other tests. This weak attempt to apply other tests 
is an admission of the fact that the mere possession of 
wealth does not guarantee any of the social virtues. Lack- 
ing morals, brains, and manners, even a millionaire will 
find many doors closed against him. (The billionaire, I 
fancy, would find no doors closed, anywhere; but there are 
not yet enough billionaires to affect our social habit pro- 
foundly. If there were—we should probably begin apply- 
ing tests to billionaires. ) 

What do we require? What tests have we found, to ap- 
ply? What about “birth,” for example? (For with birth, 
by definition, goes breeding. ) 

In some of our older centres, people still attempt to pre- 
serve eighteenth-century standards. There are, here and 
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there, clubs and assemblies, membership in which you can- 
not possibly acquire by your own merit; in which you need 
your grandparents for sponsors. But I think everyone will 
admit that where such organizations are really rigid, they 
are moribund and of no importance. No group, in America, 
can forever shut out “new” people and live. More even 
than in other countries, any group recruits constantly from 
the groups below. 

Does this mean that we ignore birth and tradition en- 
tirely, in making our social acceptances and rejections? 
Emphatically not. Old instincts are not so easily killed. One 
has only to contemplate the serio-comic societies and asso- 
ciations that are our only way, in this country, of putting 
our genealogies on record—lacking, as we do, “‘Almanach 
de Gotha,” “Peerage,” and the like. I do not know half of 
them; but I can pull out of my memory such names as So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati, Colonial Dames, General Society 
of Colonial Wars, Daughters of the Cincinnati, Colonial 
Sons and Daughters, Hereditary Order of Descendants of 
Colonial Governors, Holland Society, Huguenot Society 
of America, Descendants of Signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, Daughters (and Sons) of the American 
Revolution, Society of Mayflower Descendants—all or- 
ganizations which demand some personal qualifications for 
membership, but base their requirement mainly on an- 
cestral prowess or prominence. Nothing but the itch for 
social self-assertion could create such organizations, for 
they are exclusive in temper, and their main purpose is to 
establish the claim of their members to a certain superior 
provenience. Most of them, indeed, make no attempt to 
function politically. Their “patriotism” is entirely anti- 
quarian and is concerned wholly with celebrating the past. 
The activities of the D.A.R. in recent years, disgraceful 
though they may be, need terrify no one; for no organiza- 
tion which requires a certain eighteenth-century inherit- 
ance for membership is ever going to be of serious political 
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(or, indeed, of social) import in America. You have, in 
fact, only to get a member of any one of these societies to 
describe for you his or her fellow members, to realize that 
their social import is practically #z/. For the sober fact is 
that, since we do not keep our castles, the descendants of 
folk who were socially or politically significant in this 
country a hundred and fifty years ago, are very apt, nowa- 
days, to be plumbers or seamstresses. Moreover, the genius 
of America does not lend itself to reverence for pseudo- 
peerages, and when we try to organize our inherited tradi- 
tions socially, we usually find ourselves in a mess. Witness 
the various “‘family” associations that flourish throughout 
our land—the Alden Kindred of America, for example, to 
which, I believe, as to some of the others, I am myself 
eligible. It is almost impossible, for that matter, for an 
American whose ancestors migrated to New England in 
the seventeenth century not to be eligible for membership 
in the Alden Kindred. It would be preposterous to suppose 
that he would necessarily find himself congenial to this 
kindred of total strangers; and the kindred is too far-flung 
and heterogeneous to constitute a clan in any valid sense of 
the word. Similarly, the notion that you and I have com- 
mon political interests or like social habits because both of 
us had ancestors who held grants from the Crown before 
the Revolution, could not stand before the attack of a ten- 
year-old intelligence. Such organizations as we have men- 
tioned have various appeals for various people; but as far 
as imposing their social importance on their own genera- 
tion goes, they might as well be Elks. There are plenty of 
members of the Cincinnati or the Colonial Dames who do 
not qualify socially in their own home towns. America, on 
the whole, denies the importance of one’s eighteenth- 
century ancestry. 

Organizations like the Masons, the Knights of Pythias, 
and so on, flourish for many different reasons. Here we 
need mention only one: the instinct in the heart of man to 
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make social categories, to establish clans if he is forbidden 
to establish classes. The urge to split a society into homo- 
geneous groups is profoundly human and natural; and 
democracy, frowning on the normal outlets for that urge, 
has none the less to permit artificial ones. These pseudo- 
clans, however, do not much affect our social standards. 
They are, in the first place, confined to one sex or the other; 
and class distinctions ignore sex. In fact, the social impor- 
tance of these pseudo-clans vanishes, the higher you climb. 
People who are proud of belonging to them have not 
reached what are considered the upper levels. In the really 
snobbish world, they are nonexistent or ignored. 

Americans, then, having failed, for various reasons, to 
establish nurseries of aristocrats, to root an upper class in 
their fertile soil, have tried, and are trying, all sorts of 
ways to stratify themselves socially. They are perpetually 
seeking substitutes for the “landed gentry” of other coun- 
tries. They have no reigning dynasty to help them out with 
court appointments. They have, indeed, no constant to 
which to refer their variables. Since the social sense cannot 
function—cannot even exist—without categories, and 
categories are officially forbidden, Americans make their 
own. Well: what are they? What can be said to constitute 
social eligibility in the United States? 

Strictly speaking, no one thing; for requirements vary 
with latitude and longitude. At different times, in different 
places, in different groups, Americans have demanded of a 
young man religious orthodoxy, a college degree, owner- 
ship of land, presentable parents, business acumen, good 
manners, a profession instead of a trade, a shop of his own, 
a white-collar job, all sorts of things. A good match for 
Sadie is not a good match for Patricia. Outside New Or- 
leans, Creole blood is of no importance, and outside Utah 

it is no social advantage to be a Mormon in good standing. 
What we are looking for is a standard, a requirement, a 
test, of wider currency. If an American citizen is being in- 
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troduced into some community where he is a stranger, what 
sort of fact do interested people dig up to recommend him 
socially? 

No one, I think, would deny that money comes first. If 
a man is rich enough, even in fairly conservative communi- 
ties, he can “get by.” We have all seen, with amusement or 
regret, according to our temperaments, the battering-ram 
of wealth shivering the gates of caste. Millionairedom is as 
near as we come, ordinarily, to a patent of nobility. If there 
is enough money—there has, in that case, to be a good 
deal—we get along without scrupulous morals, or brains, 
or good manners, or even correct English. The spectacle is 
frequent in America of the man without honor at home 
who, having made his pile, has changed his State or his 
city and established himself as a person of social impor- 
tance. You know, as I know, people who have done just 
this; you and I both, doubtless, have held our tongues when 
friends from outside have chanced to enlighten us about 
the early history of some of our most respected citizens. 
Are we going to spoil dinner parties by telling what we 
accidentally have learned? Does it not, rather, amuse us, 
that B—, who, twenty years ago and elsewhere, was not 
considered eligible for the society of gentlefolk, can here 
and now take a rather rigid hostess in to dinner? Even if we 
do not much like B— himself, do we not rather like to see 
him getting away with it? (Especially if we are not per- 
sonal devotees of the rigid hostess.) Who of us has not seen 
people originally cold-shouldered and eventually accepted, 
simply on account of their material possessions? It has no 
doubt fallen to the lot of each of us to see an individual 
progress from social obscurity to social distinction without 
altering in any way his mental equipment, his tastes, his 
manners. Each new five million dollars has added unto 
him, in the eyes of his world, some trait that he never really 
possessed. Brains are the easiest thing to acquire in this 
fashion, for the assumption that it takes brains to make 
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money is one universally made. Getting a good architect to 
build a house for him often adds taste to his list. A little 
local philanthropy will cover the moral requirements. 
Manners are the hardest thing to camouflage, since good 
manners, being a matter of the direct encounter between 
human beings, are easily tested, but when the magnate is 
incapable of acquiring grace or suavity or even formal 
English, he can usually be excused under the caption of 
“eccentricity.” 

The women of the family often help, since the Ameri- 
can woman is apt to have immense social adaptability. A 
wife who is not socially helpful will sometimes die and 
make room for a second wife more socially valuable. The 
wife of a millionaire-in-the-making once said to a member 
of my family, in a particularly naive instant, “Our house 
has made us.” Later, the millions were acquired, but I 
fancy the homespun quality of the pair was never trans- 
muted. Their religious prejudices were too narrow to per- 
mit them to acquire worldly sophistication, and in a sense 
they were never “made.” Even their house could not 
“make” them. In another instance, the homespun wife 
died, and the second wife was capable of carrying her hus- 
band into circles he had had no contact with during fifty 
busy years. His name was a household word, but even his 
“house” had not put him across. The second wife to some 
extent did, though her real career came after his death 
when she had his millions to use, unencumbered. These 
people were all simon-pure Americans of the old stock, 
self-respecting if visionless, who never made any personal 
effort to alter their standards or to be other than they were. 
Other citizens of the same community and the same finan- 
cial history “took steps”; were more alive to snobbish con- 
siderations, and by stage-managing their children properly, 
reaped their desired rewards. Amusements are a good way 
in. Send your son to a good school, a good college, have him 
athletically trained in the right directions so that he can 
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play polo, shoot big game, and sail yachts, and he can prob- 
ably tow you to your goal. 

It should perhaps be said that if a man is willing, and 
financially able, to make a Medici of himself, he will 
probably have little trouble in conquering his world. If he 
becomes known as a great collector of masterpieces, or as 
the creator of some grandiose scheme for human better- 
ment, he can easily acquire social importance since he is 
then held to be, ex officio, the possessor of taste or moral 
imagination. To become a Medici, moreover, he needs to 
be exceptionally rich; probably, a national figure. In that 
case, relations are automatically made for him. The man 
who has acquired vast wealth from mines or railroads or 
shipping or land has created what you might call a 
“serious” fortune. He has grappled with the very sinews 
of the nation. An empire-builder will never have grave 
social difficulties. Of the brand-new wealth acquired in 
more ephemeral, less dignified ways, it is difficult to speak. 
What of the big bootlegger, the movie magnate, the pickle 
king, the chain-store colossus? Frankly, I do not know. 
There are, in America, great fortunes of which no one is 
aware until Croesus’s will is published. Well: Croesus, in 
that case, has not been socially prominent—has probably 
never wished to be. His ardor has all gone to making his 
money in his own curious and nonessential way. And, 
after all, it is not of Croesus himself that we are speaking, 
but of the lesser and more numerous rich. 

Yet the mysteries of making the grade socially in Amer- 
ica have never been sufficiently elucidated. Familiarity, 
which is said to breed contempt, also breeds respect. After 
people have lived ten years in a place, even though on first 
inspection they were rejected, the merest incident will 
often suffice to take them through the gate—an obviously 
desirable house guest from outside, a graceful civic gesture, 
some fortuitous prominence in State or nation. On the other 
hand, prejudice often solidifies as the years pass, and the 
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turned-down thumbs petrify in position. Who shall say 
why these things are so, why mere “sticking” in some cases 
wins the victory and in others consolidates defeat? Why 
are some people blackballed for clubs and other people, no 
better recommended, cheerfully admitted? Possibly per- 
sonal whim is allowed to have more power among us than 
in more highly organized societies. We Americans are 
groping for standards, and because we clutch in the dark, 
we find our hands closing on strange substitutes. 

The significant fact is that we do grope—that we are 
not yet completely plutocratic at heart. Though we have 
thrown over the older scales of value, we have not been 
able to rid ourselves wholly of archaic habits of social reck- 
oning. If a man is not rich, we will give him credit for any 
eminence he may personally have achieved. Even more, we 
will give him social credit for eminence achieved by his 
father or his grandfather. No one can have failed to note 
how often a newcomer is recommended as the son or the 
grandson of a governor, a bishop, a general, a senator, an 
ambassador. The glory, indeed, increases with remoteness 
—and there is nothing democratic in that. We have very 
little respect, as it happens, for current politicians. No man 
acquires merit socially, merely by becoming the governor 
of a State, or a member of the United States Senate, or even 
a member of the President’s cabinet. The social importance 
of such a post increases, however, in reminiscence. To have 
been the governor of this or that State does not take a man 
very far; but to be the son or grandson of that governor 
helps materially. In other words, we still have the instinct, 
even if all our philosophy is against it, to lay stress on a 
man’s provenience, to feel it more important that his father 
should have achieved prominence than that he should have 
achieved the same prominence himself. We admire un- 
earned increment in the social, almost as much as in the 
financial, sense. True, we must not take it back too far. The 
eighteenth century is for most Americans remote to the 
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point of unreality. But for two generations, eminence will 
exert its magic. 

If political achievement does not carry with it much so- 
cial prestige, that is doubtless because politics is considered 
rather a dirty game, all mixed up with compromises, ex- 
pediencies, bosses, rings, and machines. A man who gets 
to the top, politically, is usually suspected of ignoble dick- 
erings. At best, he has had to associate with scum. So he 
does in the course of many other businesses or professions. 
But for some reason—it is not for me to say why—politics 
in the United States long ago became the peculiar province 
of greed; and the blame cannot all be laid on the foreign- 
born. Politics lost its reputation fairly early. If we are 
skeptical—still in the social sense—concerning politicians, 
we make up for it by extreme #aiveté about other kinds of 
prominence. Though the prominence due to great wealth 
may be the most respected, almost any prominence will 
serve. If a man is headlined often enough in the metro- 
politan press (for something other than criminal activity) 
people itch to “meet” him. The rule seems to work regard- 
less of what has got him into the headlines—it is the head- 
lines themselves that create his eminence. Aviator, in- 
ventor, writer, film actor, explorer, reformer, athletic 
champion, survivor of a holocaust—sprung from nowhere 
on to the front page—we welcome them to our parties. We 
should doubtless welcome the tree-sitter if any tree-sitter 
kept his headlines long enough. Americans have often 
been jeered at for féting weedy foreign noblemen and 
honoring questionable strangers from afar. Wrongly jeered 
at, perhaps; for this eagerness to adopt almost any alien 
standard means only that we desperately want standards 
and find them, in a democracy-plutocracy, hard to formu- 
late accurately for ourselves. While we have rejected aris- 
tocracy in theory, we still are irked by the ineradicable 
need of social categories. We are as hard on snobs as was 
that immortal snob, William Makepeace Thackeray; yet 
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we are constantly seeking snobbish standards that will be 
satire-proof. If we let mere headlines pull a man out of the 
ruck for us, it is because we are really humble at heart 
about our power to distinguish desirable from undesirable. 

Consider, in this connection, one interesting fact. As you 
trace out, with the aid of historians, the successive waves 
of migration that have populated our great country, you 
begin to realize how widely the spiritual heritage of the 
old northeastern colonies—New York and New England— 
has prevailed. The Middle West, the old Northwest, much 
of the Far West, have been bred up on ideas that had their 
cis-Atlantic roots in New England. Virginia, in the long 
run, could not compete, because Virginia did not send its 
best westward. Its best, until the Civil War, stayed at home 
and kept its castle. Wherever New England went, went in- 
tolerance and social skillessness—being a tenth-generation 
New Englander, I may perhaps be allowed to say it. But 
wherever New England went, went also something else, 
priceless in a republic that soon decided it did not wish to 
be, according to original intention, an aristocratic republic: 
namely, a reverence, often limited and absurd, for book- 
learning. It may be that it is ultimately to the New Eng- 
land influence that we owe the social respect which still 
persists, the country over, for the professional man. The 
lawyer, the doctor, the minister, the teacher, may count 
for little compared with the capitalist, but they still have 
a certain occupational prestige. Leaving aside wealth, I 
know of no qualification so widely held desirable as educa- 
tion. If it were not so, we should not have the pathetic ad- 
herence to the kind of instruction that Mr. Flexner has so 
nakedly exposed in his recent book on universities. The Bos- 
ton brahmin, like his prototype, has had a religious influ- 
ence far beyond the confines of his caste. The rolling stone 
who could not keep his moss could keep his literacy; mo;e- 
over, America saw to it that the humblest could make his 
children literate. People who have wanted to better them- 
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selves socially, and who have had no chance to make a for- 
tune, have managed, over and over, to push their children 
into professions. No one who knows America can deny that, 
among three-fourths of our native population, the adoption 
of a profession has been the surest way of acquiring a social 
eligibility that was lacking. It is still, in all groups, a matter 
of surprise when some humble person turns out to be an 
educated man—surprise that, being a college graduate, he 
should not have been able to rise higher in the social scale. 
This is one reason—perhaps the main reason—why one 
could not say to the visiting lecturer that wealth alone 
counts socially in America. No one who has lived much in 
academic communities can be unfamiliar with the spectacle 
of the man possessed of neither wealth, nor charm, nor wit, 
nor breeding, who none the less has become socially eligible 
both at home and abroad, by his mere weight of book- 
learning. 

Social standards in America vary so much from group 
to group that it is harder than algebra ever made it, to find 
common factors. But at least our respect for education is 
fairly widespread, and while there may be some communi- 
ties, there are not many, where the illiterate man is per- 
mitted to despise the literate man simply because of differ- 
ence in income. We make ourselves ridiculous in our de- 
pendence on publicity, our confusion of notoriety with 
fame; yet even if what we are demanding is the most emi- 
nent tree-sitter, it means something, no doubt, that we de- 
mand the most eminent. While we pay no social respect to 
our political masters, we gush, socially, over certain serv- 
ants of the nation. Everyone is flattered to be asked to meet 
an ambassador, a general, an admiral, though no one is 
flattered to be asked to meet the senator or the congressman 
who can keep the officer or the diplomat uneasy and power- 
less. There is, also, plenty of evidence to prove that Ameri- 
cans love to emphasize any distinction attained in an earlier 
generation. 
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All of which goes to show that when you do not keep 
your castle, you have to find some equivalent for the castle, 
and that even a democracy is not free from class distinc- 
tions. Since they cannot be official, they are home-made 
and various. Our whole social history is a tale of finding 
substitutes for the aristocracy we theoretically reject. We 
have not yet reached the state (doubtless our ideal) of 
ability to pronounce on a man’s eligibility simply from our 
personal experience of him. We still demand guarantees. 
Some of the guarantees we accept are ludicrous, but the 
tendency to demand them shows that old habits die hard. 
Human beings have always wanted someone or something 
besides themselves to make their social judgments for 
them: they want authority for their acceptances and re- 
jections; a convention; a public sanction. So do we; for 
when we made America, we did not remake humanity. 








MEMORIES OF A SENTIMENTAL 
SCHOOLBOY 


By ANDRE GIDE 


Y father’s library was composed, for the most 

part, of Greek and Latin books, of law books, 

too, though these were not in the place of 

honor. This was occupied by Euripides, in the 
great Glasgow edition, by Lucretius, Aeschylus, Tacitus, 
Heyne’s fine edition of Virgil, and by the three Latin ele- 
giac poets. I think this choice had been governed less by my 
father’s preferences than by desire for a harmonious com- 
bination of bindings and formats. A number of these books 
were arrayed in white vellum and stood out in not too harsh 
a contrast against the sombre, glowing many-colored rich- 
ness of the general effect. The depth of the enormous book- 
case gave room for a second rather taller row at the back; 
and there was something exquisite in the look of the collec- 
tion of Greek lyric poets in Lefebvre’s lovely little edition 
standing between a Horace and a Thucydides, their blue 
morocco humbly lowered before the ivory of Burmann’s 
Ovid and a Livy in seven volumes, also bound in vellum. In 
the middle of the bookcase, underneath the Virgils, was a 
cupboard in which were kept albums of various sorts; be- 
tween the cupboard and the bookshelf immediately above 
it was a shelf which served as a desk on which you could 
rest the book you were studying; on each side of the cup- 
board, stood the lower rows of big folios—the Greek An- 
thology, a Plutarch, a Plato, Justinian’s “Digest.” But in 
spite of the attraction that these handsome volumes had for 
me, my preference went to those in the small glazed book- 


case. 
Here were only French books; and almost nothing but 
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poetry. I had long been in the habit of taking with me on 
my walks one of Hugo’s early volumes in a charming little 
edition of my mother’s. In this way I had learnt numbers 
of pieces out of the “Voix Intérieures,” the “Chants du 
Crépuscule,” and the “Feuilles d’Automne,” which I 
never wearied of saying over to myself and which I looked 
forward to repeating to Emmanuele.* At that time I was 
passionately addicted to poetry; I considered poetry the 
flower and fulfilment of life. It took me a long time to rec- 
ognize—lI think it is better not to recognize it too early— 
the greater excellence of fine prose, and its greater rarity. 
I confused, as is natural at that age, art with poetry; I gave 
myself up to the swinging alternation of the rhymes and 
their enforced recurrence; I delighted in feeling their 
rhythmic beat in my heart like the spreading of two wings 
which lifted me with them in their flight. And yet the most 
thrilling discovery I made in the little bookcase was, I 
think, Heine’s poems—in the French translation. No doubt 
the freedom of the rhyme and metre lent them an added 
though deceptive charm; for what also appealed to me was 
what I tried to believe I should be able to imitate. 

In this springtime of my sixteenth year, I can see myself 
sitting on the carpet Etruscan-wise at the foot of the little 
glazed bookcase; trembling at my discovery, feeling that 
in my heart too the abounding riches of spring were awak- 
ening, were responding to Heine’s call. But what can be 
said of the impression made by a book? That is the fatal 
defect of my story, and indeed of all memoirs; the more 
distinct things can be told; but the things that matter most 
and have no contours elude one’s grasp. So far, I have en- 
joyed lingering over all these trifling details. But the time 
had come when I was beginning to awake to life. 

My headaches, which the year before had been worse 
than ever, and had almost entirely prevented me from 


* A favorite cousin, two years older than André Gide, who often visited his 
family at their country home, La Roque, in Calvados. 
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working, at any rate from working at all regularly, now be- 
came less frequent. My mother . . . sent me this year to 
the Pension Keller in the Rue de Chevreuse close to the 
Ecole Alsacienne, to which there was still some hope of my 
returning. 

Among all the boys at the Pension Keller, I was the only 
one who did not attend the lectures of the /ycée. I arrived 
morning and evening just at the hours when the Pension 
was deserted. Deep silence reigned in the empty class- 
rooms, and I had my lessons sometimes in one and some- 
times in another; the one I preferred was quite a small 
room, better adapted tec work, where the blackboard was 
nearer me; better adapted, too, to the masters’ confidences. 
I have always had a weakness for confidences; I flattered 
myself I was particularly good at listening to them, and 
there was nothing I felt prouder of. It was long before | 
realized that as a rule the confider is merely indulging that 
need to talk of himself inherent in the heart of man, with- 
out caring much whether the ear into which he pours his 
story is really fitted to hear it. 

And so it was that M. de Bouvy imparted his sorrows to 
me. M. de Bouvy, the principal instructor at the school, 
never began a sentence without a preliminary sigh. He was 
a flabby little man, black and bearded. I cannot exactly re- 
member what he taught me, and I hardly suppose I learnt 
much, for the lesson would barely be begun when Mon- 
sieur de Bouvy’s eyes grew dim; his sighs became more fre- 
quent and his words soon ceased to follow them. While | 
was repeating my lessons, he would wag his head pensively, 
murmur a series of melancholy oh!’s and ah!’s, and then 
suddenly interrupt me: “She locked me out again last 
night.” 

M. de Bouvy’s sorrows were of the conjugal order. 

“What!” cried I, more, I fear, in amusement than pity, 
“you spent the night on the staircase again?” 

“Oh! So you think it’s intolerable, too, do you? ” 
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He gazed into the distance. I think he had ceased to see 
me and had forgotten he was talking to a child. 

“Especially,” he went on, “as it makes me the laughing- 
stock of the other people in the house. They don’t under- 
stand the situation.” 

“Couldn’t you force your way in?” 

“When I do that, she beats me. Put yourself in my 
place.” 

“Tn your place I should beat her.” 

He gave a deep sigh, raised his cow-like eyes to the ceil- 
ing and said solemnly: “The man who lifts his hand against 
a woman—” and then muttered below his breath—“espe- 
cially as she isn’t alone.” 

M. de Bouvy was soon succeeded by a M. Daniel, who 
was a dirty, ignorant, boozy individual, reeking of the pot- 
house and the brothel, but who at any rate did not confide 
in me; he was followed by someone else I have totally for- 
gotten. The ignorance and vulgarity of these successive 
masters greatly distressed M. Keller, who was a man of real 
merit and took great pains to keep his school up to its origi- 
nal reputation, which had been, and I believe justifiably, 
considerable. It was soon arranged that I was to take all my 
lessons with him, except mathematics, which I did with 
M. Simonnet. These two were both excellent teachers— 
born teachers who, far from overloading a child’s brain, 
devote themselves instead to its liberation, and wear them- 
selves out in the effort, so that in their dealings with their 
pupils they seem to put into practice the words of John the 
Baptist: “He must increase, but I must decrease.” These 
two then coached me so successfully that in little more 
than eighteen months I made up my lost years and was able 
in October, 1887, to take up work again at the Ecole Alsa- 
cienne in the highest class but one; and here I once more 
came across my old schoolfellows, whom I had lost sight of 
tor so long. 

With me it is always the feeling of joy that gets the up- 
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per hand; for which reason I am more sincere in my en- 
trances than in my exits. At the moment of leaving it does 
not seem quite proper to show this joy. I was delighted to 
quit the Pension Keller, but I did not wish it to be too ap- 
parent lest M. Jacob, of whom I was very fond, should be 
hurt. We used always to call M. Keller by his Christian 
name—or rather, it was he who insisted on being so called 
out of respect for his old father, the founder and head of 
the school. Like Wemmick in “Great Expectations,” 
M. Jacob had a half religious and completely paralyzing 
veneration for his parents—for both of them were living. 
Though he himself was getting on in life, he subordinated 
his thoughts, his plans, his life to this “Ancient,”? who was 
almost unknown to the pupils, for he only appeared on the 
most solemn occasions; his authority, however, weighed 
heavily on the whole household and M. Jacob returned 
clothed in it, when (like Moses coming down from the 
mountain with the Tables of the Law) he came down from 
the room on the second floor, where the old man lived in 
seclusion. Into this sacred place I was allowed to enter only 
very rarely, and then accompanied by my mother—for I 
never should have dared go alone—but I can answer for it 
that the Ancient really did exist. You were shown into a 
small evangelical-looking room, where the old man sat all 
day in a large green rep arm-chair, beside a window over- 
looking the playground, so that he was able to keep an eye 
on the boys at their games. He used to begin by apologizing 
for not being able to get up in order to receive you; he sat 
with his right elbow resting on a mahogany desk, covered 
with papers; I noticed on a little table to his left an enor- 
mous Bible, and a little blue bowl he used as a spittoon, for 
he suffered very much from catarrh. In spite of his great 
height, the weight of years had not bent him much. His 
glance was unswerving, his voice severe, and it was impos- 
sible not to understand, not to feel, that the commands, 
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transmitted by M. Jacob to the rest of the school, had been 
received by him straight from God... . 

M. Jacob was married and the father of three children 
near my own age. They were submerged in the rest of the 
school, and I came into only the most casual contact with 
them. M. Jacob tried in vain to look stern and unapproach- 
able and to hide his natural kindness from his pupils; for 
at heart, he was the mildest of men—or rather the most 
good-humored. What I mean is that there was something 
childlike about his way of talking. As he was naturally gay, 
but not very witty, he was in the habit of making puns 
rather than epigrams, and never tired of repeating them 
over and over again, as if to make it clear that his only ob- 
ject was to show that he was in a good temper, and also, no 
doubt because he was too much taken up by other worries 
to attempt to do better. But what a truly excellent man he 
was! Switzerland is the home of such beings. They come 
straight out of the pages of Topffer. 

On Sunday mornings he played the harmonium at the 
Protestant chapel in the Rue Madame, where M. Hollard 
and M. de Pressensé took turns in preaching. The latter, 
who was the father of the Editor of the “Temps,” was an 
old pastor and senator, and nearly as ugly as M. Bavretel 
himself; he was fairly eloquent as a preacher, but harped 
too much on the same string and was afflicted besides with 
a chronic cold in the head which sometimes spoilt his most 
pathetic passages. Before the hymns began, M. Jacob at the 
harmonium would improvise washy little preludes, which 
displayed the whiteness of his soul. As for me, being en- 
tirely without musical imagination, I was struck with ad- 
miration for his powers of invention. 

So before leaving the Pension Keller for the Ecole Alsa- 
cienne, I looked about for some delicate way of showing 
M. Jacob the gratitude I felt for his kindness and attention. 
I might, of course, have kept in touch with him by paying 
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him an occasional visit, as his school was on the way to the 
Ecole. But I should have found nothing to say to him, and 
besides I did not think that was enough. The absurd deli- 
cacy of my feelings, or, more strictly speaking, my desire to 
show how delicate my feelings were, made me constantly 
attempt “‘to paint the lily,” sometimes tormenting me with 
foolish scruples, and sometimes driving me to offer atten- 
tions, which were wholly incomprehensible to the recipi- 
ents. Upon this occasion, the idea suggested itself of taking 
a meal once a week at the Kellers’. I also fancied I should 
like to have a taste—just a taste—of life in a boarding- 
school. So it was settled that I should lunch at the Pension 
Keller every Wednesday. It was veal day. I thought I 
should be seated with the other boys; but M. Jacob insisted 
on treating me like a distinguished guest and embarrassed 
me exceedingly by giving me the place of honor. . . . 
The extreme interest I took in everything from this time 
on arose chiefly from the fact that Emmanuéle was every- 
where my companion. I never made a discovery but my first 
desire was to impart it to her, and my joy was never perfect 
unless she shared it with me. In the margins of every book 
I read I set her initials against every sentence that seemed 
to call for our admiration, wonder, or love. Life had no 
value for me but with her, and I dreamt that she would be 
always with me as she was on those summer mornings at La 
Roque when we hurried off into the woods together. When 
we started, the house was still asleep. The grass was heavy 
with dew, the air cool; the rose of dawn had long since 
faded from the sky, but the slanting sunbeams laughed 
their greeting to us with delightful freshness. We went 
along hand in hand, or I, if the path narrowed, a few paces 
ahead of her. We walked lightly and silently, for fear of 
startling god or game—rabbit or squirrel or roe-deer at 
their play in the happy security of the innocent morning 
hour, when they create their Paradise, before man is awake 
and the day grows drowsy. Pure and dazzling light, may 
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your memory in the hour of death vanquish the shades! 
How often in the dust and heat of noon has my soul found 
refreshment in those dews! 

When we were apart, we wrote to each other. A regular 
correspondence had sprung up between us. A little while 
ago I thought I would reread my letters, but their tone is 
unbearable and I seem to myself odious in them. I try to 
persuade myself to-day that it is only the simple-minded 
who can be naturally natural. Then I had to disengage my 
line from a multiplicity of curves; and even so, I had not 
become conscious of the intricacy of the tangle through 
which I had to find my way; I felt my pen impeded, but by 
what I could not say; and having no skill as yet in un- 
ravelling knots, I made short work of them with the knife. 

It was about this time that I began to discover the 
Greeks, who have had such a decisive influence on my 
mind. Leconte de Lisle’s translations had just finished com- 
ing out. There was a great deal of talk about them, and my 
Aunt Lucile (I think) gave them to me. With their sharp- 
ness of definition, their unfamiliar glitter, their exotic and 
sonorous phrases, they were the very things to enchant me; 
and even their roughness was grateful and that little sur- 
face difficulty which kept off the profane by requiring 
from the reader an increase of attention and sympathy. It 
was through them that I first looked on Olympus, and 
man’s sufferings and the smiling severity of the gods; I be- 
gan to learn mythology; I fervently caught and pressed the 
image of Beauty to my heart. 

My cousin on her side, read the Iliad and the tragic 
poets; her admiration, at one with mine, raised it to a yet 
higher pitch of exaltation; I doubt whether our commun- 
ion was closer even at the feast of Easter. Strangely enough, 
it was at the very time when I was being prepared for con- 
firmation in the Christian faith that this brave pagan fer- 
vor flared so brightly in me. To-day I wonder that the one 
interfered so little with the other; there might have been 
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some explanation if I had been lukewarm as a catechumen; 
but this was not so, and I must soon speak of the ardor of 
my zeal and the lengths to which I pushed it. In truth, the 
temple of our hearts was like those mosques thrown open 
to the East, so that light and music and perfumes may di- 
vinely flood them. Exclusion seemed impiety; whatever 
was beautiful found its welcome. 

Pastor Couve, who prepared me for confirmation, was 
certainly the worthiest of men; but, Lord, how tedious his 
lessons were! About a dozen of us, girls as well as boys, at- 
tended them; yet I have not the smallest recollection of my 
fellow-pupils. The class was held in the dining-room of 
M. Couve’s apartment in the Boulevard Saint-Michel op- 
posite the Luxembourg. We sat round a big oval table, and 
after we had repeated the Scripture texts M. Couve had 
given us to learn the time before, he began his lesson, al- 
ways opening and closing with a prayer. The first year was 
spent in studying the Holy Book, and during all that year 
I kept hoping that next year the lessons would be more 
lively; but M. Couve brought to the study of dogma and to 
the historical exposition of the Christian doctrine the same 
impassive gravity—it was part, I think, of his orthodoxy. 
And all the while his monotonous voice flowed on, we took 
note upon note for the réswmé we had to hand in at the next 
class. Wearisome lessons, followed by work at home more 
wearisome still! M. Couve was orthodox even in the very 
tone of his voice, which was as even and as steady as his 
soul; and nothing could’ have been more repellent to my 
tremulous anxiety than his imperturbability. At the same 
time, he had the tenderest of hearts, but this was not the 
place where he could show it. I was bitterly disappointed; 
for I advanced towards the sacred mysteries as the Greeks 
of old approached Eleusis. How I trembled as I ques- 
tioned! And for answer all I learnt was the number of the 
prophets or the itinerary of St. Paul’s voyages. I was disap- 
pointed to the bottom of my heart; and as my questioning 
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remained unappeased, I began to wonder whether the faith 
in which I was being instructed—the Protestant, I mean— 
was really the one that met my needs; I could have wished 
to know something, too, of the Catholic; for I was by no 
means insensible to all the art that surrounds it, and I had 
never found in M. Couve’s teaching any of the emotion 
that stirred me when I read Bossuet, Fénelon, or Pascal. 

I was simple enouzh to open myself on the matter to 
M. Couve himself; I even went so far as to tell him in a 
private interview that I was not sure to which altar my 
heart felt most drawn in its search for God. And so, excel- 
lent man that he was, he gave me a book in which the 
Catholic doctrine was very honestly set forth; it was, of 
course, not an apology; but nothing could have been less of 
an attack, nothing more fit to damp me. It was as bare as 
an inventory, as dreary as one of M. Couve’s own exposi- 
tions, so that, I thought, there as here, my thirst is doomed 
to remain unquenched—unless indeed I slake it myself at 
the very source; and this I proceeded to do passionately. I 
began to read the Bible more thoroughly than I had ever 
done before. I read the Bible eagerly, greedily, but me- 
thodically, too. I began at the beginning and read on, but 
not consecutively. Every evening as I sat with my mother 
in her room, I read one or more chapters of the historical 
books, one or more of the poetical, one or more of the 
prophets. In this way, I soon went through the Scriptures 
from end to end; then I began again to reread them in 
parts, more steadily, but still with unappeased appetite. I 
immersed myself in the text of the Old Testament with 
piety and reverence, but the emotion I felt was no doubt 
not purely religious in its character, just as that with which 
the Iliad and the Oresteia inspired me was not purely lit- 
erary. Or rather, art and religion were devoutly wedded in 
my heart, and I tasted my most perfect ecstasy at the most 
consummate point of their union. 

But the Gospels! At last I found the reason, the occupa- 
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tion, the spring inexhaustible of love. The feeling I had 
made clear to me and at the same time strengthened the 
feeling I had for Emmanuéle; it did not differ from it; it 
seemed merely to deepen it and give it its true place in my 
heart. I fed upon the Bible as a whole only in the evenings, 
turning with a deeper intimacy to the Gospels, again and 
again, in the course of the day. I carried a New Testament 
in my pocket; it never left me; I took it out at all times, 
and not only when I was alone but when I was in the com- 
pany of the very people who were the most likely to laugh 
at me and whose laughter would be most disagreeable to me 
— in the tram, for instance, and during the recreation hours 
at the Pension Keller, or later, at the Ecole Alsacienne; and 
when my schoolfellows jeered at me, I offered my con- 
fusion and my blushes to God. 

The ceremony of my first Communion made very little 
difference in my habits; the Eucharist did not bring me any 
fresh ecstasy, nor did it even perceptibly increase what was 
already mine; I was shocked, on the contrary, by the kind 
of official parade with which people surround themselves 
on that day and which almost profaned it in my eyes. But 
as no lukewarmness had preceded the day, so no slackening 
followed it; after my confirmation, my fervor continued 
to increase and reached its culminating point in the follow- 
ing year. 

Then for months on end I lived in a kind of seraphic 
state—the state, I suppose, attained by saintliness. It was 
summer time. I had almost entirely given up going to 
classes, having been allowed as an extraordinary favor to 
attend only those in which I really found some profit, that 
is to say, very few. I drew up a time-table, and followed it 
strictly, for its very rigor was a source of the deepest satis- 
faction to me, and I had some pride in keeping to it exactly. 
I rose at dawn and plunged into a tub of icy water which 
I had prepared overnight; then, before beginning my 
work, I read a few verses of the Scriptures, or rather I re- 
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read those I had marked the evening before as the proper 
food for the morrow’s meditation; then I prayed. My 
prayer was, I felt, a perceptible motion of the soul towards 
a deeper penetration into the intimacy of God; and from 
hour to hour I renewed that motion; such were the pauses 
in my studies, the subject of which I never changed with- 
out making a fresh dedication to God. By way of self- 
mortification I slept on a plank; in the middle of the night 
I got up and again knelt down, but not so much for self- 
mortification as in the impatience of joy. And I felt then 
that I had attained the very climax of happiness. . 

And yet it was not the New Testament that Pierre Louis 
found in my hands during recreation one evening, but 
Heine’s “Buch der Lieder,” which I was reading now in 
the original. We had been writing a French composition. 
Pierre Louis had stayed at the Ecole Alsacienne all the time 
I was away from it, and when I returned, I came across him 
again in the rhetoric class. He was more than a brilliant 
pupil; a kind of genius dwelt in him, and what he did best 
was what he did most gracefully. . . . In French composi- 
tion he was always easily first; the rest were nowhere. 
Dietz, our teacher, with a smile of amusement, would an- 
nounce what the teachers of the other classes so often an- 
nounced: “First, Louis.” It was a place no one dared dis- 
pute; no one even dreamt of it—I certainly no more than 
the rest, accustomed as I had been for years to working by 
myself, nervous as I was, and much less stimulated than 
hampered by the presence of twenty-five other boys. Then 
suddenly, without, I thought, my deserving the rank espe- 
cially for that composition—“First, Gide,” Dietz began, 
with the list of marks before him. 

He said it in his loudest voice, as if flinging down a chal- 
lenge, and brought his fist down with a great thump on his 
desk, while he gave the class an amused glance over his 
spectacles. Dietz, with his class before him, was like an or- 
ganist at his keyboard—a maestro who drew from us at will 
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the most unexpected sounds—sounds that we ourselves had 
never even hoped for. Sometimes he seemed to be almost 
too much amused by his power, as is often the case with a 
virtuoso. But how delightful his lessons were! I came out 
from them full to bursting. And how I liked the warmth 
of his voice, and the affectation of indolence with which 
he lolled back in his chair, with one leg over its arm, and 
his knee on a level with his nose! 

“First, Gide!” I felt all eyes turn towards me. I made 
an immense effort not to blush, and blushed all the more; 
my head swam; but I was not so much pleased with my 
rank as dismayed at the thought of vexing Pierre Louis. 
How would he take this affront? Supposing he were to hate 
me? In class I had eyes for no one but him, though he cer- 
tainly had no suspicion of it; up to that day, I had ex- 
changed barely twenty words with him. He was all exu- 
berance, but I was lamentably shy, crippled by reserve, 
paralyzed by scruples. Lately, though, I had made up my 
mind: I would go up to him. I would say: “Louis, you and 
I must have a talk. If anyone can understand you here, it’s 
I.” . . . Yes truly, I felt I was on the verge of speaking to 
him. And all of a sudden, the catastrophe: “Second, 
Louis.” 

And I watched him from afar—from farther off than 
ever, I said to myself—where he sat sharpening his pencil, 
looking as if he had heard nothing, but all the same, a little 
strained, I thought, a little pale. I watched him through 
my fingers, for I had put my hand over my eyes when I felt 
myself blush. 

In the recreation period that followed, I went, as was my 
habit, into a glazed corridor which led to the playground, 
where the others were playing noisily; there I was alone; 
there I was safe. I took the “Buch der Lieder” out of my 
pocket and began to read: 


Das Meer hat seine Perlen; 
Das Himmel hat seine Sterne— 
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the love in it bringing consolation to my heart in its long- 
ing for friendship. 


Aber mein Herz, mein Herz, 
Mein Herz hat seine Liebe. 


Steps came up behind me. I turned round. It was Pierre 
Louis. He was wearing a black-and-white-check coat with 
sleeves that were too short; a torn collar, for he was given 
to fighting; a loose bow tie. I can still see him so distinctly! 
Lithe, delicate, with the long, rather ungainly limbs of an 
overgrown child; his handsome brow half hidden by his 
rumpled hair. He was close upon me before I had time to 
recover myself. 

“What are you reading there? ” he began at once. 

Incapable of speech, I held out my book. He turned over 
its pages for a moment or two. 

“You’re fond of poetry then?” he went on, with a voice 
and smile that were new to me. So then it was not as an 
enemy he had come. My heart melted within me. 

“Yes, I know those verses,” he continued, giving me 
back the little book. “But, in German, I prefer Goethe’s.” 

“T know you write poetry, too,” I ventured timidly. 

There had recently gone round the class a burlesque 
poem which Dietz had ordered Louis to write as a penance 
for having grumbled in class. ‘Monsieur Pierre Louis, you 
will write me thirty lines ‘On Grumbling’ for next Mon- 
day,” Dietz had said. 

I had learnt the piece by heart (I believe I know it still) ; 
it was schoolboy’s work, no doubt, but prodigiously well 
done. I began to repeat it. He stopped me with a laugh: 
“Oh, that’s only fun. If you like I’11 show you some others. 
Real ones.” 

There was an exquisite youthfulness about him; as 
though a sort of boiling agitation inside him were shaking 
the lid of his reserve with a kind of passionate tremor. I 
thought it the most charming thing in the world. 

Just then the lesson bell rang and put an end to our 
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talk. I had had my fill of joy for that day. But on the fol- 
lowing days there was a sad falling off. What had hap- 
pened? Louis did not speak to me; he seemed to have for- 
gotten me. I think it was a kind of lover-like bashfulness 
that made him want to keep our budding friendship a secret 
from the others. But I did not understand it so; I was 
jealous of Glatron, Gouvy, Brocchi, to whom I saw him 
talking; but I would not go near them; it was not so much 
timidity that kept me back as pride; I disliked mixing with 
the others and could not bear that Louis should treat me as 
one of them. I watched for a chance of catching him alone; 
one soon turned up. 

I have said already that Louis was fond of fighting; as 
however, in spite of his hot temper, he was not very strong, 
he often got the worst of it. The sparring matches between 
the boys at the Ecole Alsacienne had nothing very ferocious 
about them. But Louis was a tease; inclined to be provoking 
and then, as soon as he was touched, fighting like a wild- 
cat; and his clothes were sometimes very much the worse 
for it. On this particular day, he had lost his cap in the 
fray; it flew off some distance away and landed near me; 
I picked it up surreptitiously and hid it under my coat with 
the intention (the very thought made my heart beat) of 
taking it back to him after school. (He lived almost next 
door. ) 

“He will certainly be touched by my attention,” | 
thought to myself; “I expect he will ask me in. I shall be- 
gin by refusing. And then I shall go in all the same. We 
shall talk. Perhaps he will read me some of his verses.” 

All this was when lessons were over. I let the others go 
away and went out last. Louis was walking ahead of me, 
without looking round; and as soon as he got into the street, 
he quickened his pace; I did the same. He reached his 
door. I saw him disappear into a dark passage, and when | 
followed him in, I heard his footstep on the stairs. He lived 
on the second floor. He reached the landing, rang the bell. 
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Then, quick, before the door should open and shut again 
between us, I called out in a voice which I tried to make 
friendly, but which was choked with emotion: ‘Hullo, 
Louis! I’ve brought you your cap!” 

But from the top of the stairs, two storeys up, these 
crushing words dropped down on my poor little hopes: “All 
right. Leave it with the concierge.” 

My disappointment did not last long. ‘I'wo days later a 
heart to heart talk put an end to it; this was followed by 
many others, and it was not long before I had fallen into 
the habit of going to Louis’s house after afternoon school 
as often and for as long as our home work permitted. My 
mother had asked to know the new friend whose praises I 
was always singing. How I trembled when I took him for 
the first time to the Rue de Commaille. Supposing he did 
not find favor! 

Louis’s good manners, however, his tact and his polite- 
ness reassured me as soon as I had introduced him, and I 
had the immense pleasure of hearing my mother say after 
he had gone: “Your friend has excellent manners’”—then, 
as if to herself, “which surprises me.” 

“Why?” I asked nervously. 

“Didn’t you tell me he had lost both his parents early 
and that he lived with his elder brother? ” 

“Then that seems to show his good manners come natu- 
rally.” 

But mamma was set on education. She made a little ges- 
ture with her hand which meant: “I know very well what 
I could answer, but I prefer not to discuss the matter.” 
Then in order to be conciliatory, she added: “At any rate, 
his manners are certainly very distinguished.” 

Shortly after this presentation, Louis invited me to spend 
a Sunday with him in the country. We could go to the 
woods of Meudon, for instance; they were as familiar to 
me as the Luxembourg Gardens, but thanks to our youth- 
ful friendship, they would somehow be invested with all 
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the mystery of the Labyrinth. The only dark spot in this 
plan was that I had promised to bring some of my own 
verses to show Louis. My verses! It was stretching a point 
to speak of them as actually existing. A desire for poetry 
had never ceased tormenting me, but no muse ever wore 
heavier shackles than mine. In reality, my whole effort was 
centered upon translating into verse thoughts to which | 
had attached far too much inyportance—in the style of 
Sully-Prudhomme, about whom I was besotted at that time, 
and whose example and teaching were the very most per- 
nicious a sentimental schoolboy like myself could follow. 
I was horribly hampered by the rhymes. Instead of letting 
them escort, guide, and support me, I exhausted all my 
emotion in searching for them, and so far I had never 
brought anything to a successful conclusion. The Saturday 
before our expedition, I struggled in vain—despairingly! 
—to get beyond the second verse of a poem that began in 
this way: 


I tried to speak—he would not understand. 
I told him that I loved him and he smiled. . . 


The rest of it was no good, and the thought enraged me. 
But, in order to account for my failure to Louis, I told him 
that my whole heart was taken up by a book—the idea of a 
book—which entirely absorbed me to the neglect of every- 
thing else. This was “Les Cahiers d’André Walter,” which 
I had already begun to write and into which I poured all 
my questionings, all the thoughts and feelings that divided 
and disturbed and perplexed me—and, above all, my love, 





which was the very pivot of the book, around which I 
made everything else gravitate. 

This book rose before me, blocking out my view of the 
future so utterly that it was impossible for me to conceive 
I should ever get past it. I could not somehow think of it 
as my first book. I thought of it as my only one, and imag- 
ined nothing beyond it. I felt that it would consume my 
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substance utterly; beyond it lay death, madness, some kind 
of dreadful void towards which I was myself rushing as 
well as precipitating my hero. And soon I no longer knew 
which of us was leading the other; there was nothing in 
him indeed which I had not first felt myself, nothing, so 
to speak, that I had not made trial of in my own person; 
but as often, too, I drove my double before me and rashly 
followed after; and it was in Ais madness I was preparing 
to founder. 

It was not till a year later that I was able really to har- 
ness myself to this book; but I got into the habit of keeping 
a journal from a desire to give some form to my vague 
agitation; and many pages of this journal were copied 
straight into the “‘Cahiers.” This state of preoccupation in 
which I lived had the very serious drawback of absorbing 
all my powers of attention into a gulf of introspection; I 
wrote and wished to write nothing that was not intimate; 
I disdained history and considered events impertinent in- 
truders. To-day, when there is perhaps nothing I admire 
so much as a good narrative, I am filled with irritation as I 
reread my “André Walter”; but at that time, far from 
understanding that art can only live and have its being in 
the particular, I aimed at withdrawing it from all con- 
tingencies, considered any definite outline a matter of con- 
tingency, and aspired only after the quintessential. 

If Pierre Louis had encouraged me in this opinion, I 
should have been lost. Fortunately he tcok good care not to, 
being as much an artist as I was a musician. It is impossible 
to imagine two natures more dissimilar, and it was for this 
reason that I found his company so extraordinarily profit- 
able. But we had not as yet learnt how unlike we were. An 
equal love for literature and the arts united us; we thought 
(were we wrong? ) this love was all that mattered. 














TWO POEMS 
By MARION CANBY 
EXPLICIT 


O love shall own me! 

This my sinew, this my bone 
And ripened flesh are all my own. 
No love shall own me. 


No man shall take me! 

Which would dare to fan or slake 
Fires that only Life may take? 
No man shall take me. 


Death shall not find me! 

When I go Il leave behind 

All the things that Death can find. 
Death shall not find me. 


HIGH MOWING 


Y fields are tilted on the sky, 

Yet not too high, 
Oh, never mountain-white, though bare, 
And seen from distance, blue as air— 
Near-by, a swelling lift of brown, 
Deep-gashed, patches of zigzag green, 
And scrambling hedgerows in between: 
Hard to come at, tumbling down 
Unwary feet, but out from trees, 
With the deep humming of the breeze 
In my ears as I go sowing— 
Then, high mowing! 
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WHAT IS THE WHITE MAN 
IN AFRICA FOR? 


By JULIAN S. HUXLEY 


NE of the great troubles of the present age is 
that it has too many things to think about. The 
traditional attitude towards religion is being 
transformed. Science makes new discoveries 

overnight. Our economic system is cracking. Invention pro- 
duces new tricks and toys while you wait, some of them, 
like broadcasting, flying, and the talkies, already changing 
the outlook and everyday life of huge communities. The 
political foundations of democracy are being questioned. 
Over-population, birth control, eugenics, open new and 
formidable vistas. 

The pace is so fast that we are being constantly called 
on to make up our minds upon new and difficult problems, 
until at length in a spasm of desperate mental indigestion 
we are tempted to let everything go hang. 

In this welter of perplexities, many of them very imme- 
diate and near home, the problem of Africa has received 
relatively scanty attention. And yet it constitutes one of 
the really major problems of the present time, a problem 
so important that no excuse is needed for pushing it for- 
ward, even though the stage is already overcrowded. 

For the problem of Africa is the problem of the future 
of a continent. There are only six continents, and Africa is 
the only continent where the main lines of destiny are not 
yet decided, the one area of really great size and impor- 
tance the future of which we civilized men have the power 
of moulding almost from its foundations. 

Perhaps I exaggerate a little in saying “Africa.” It 
should rather be tropical Africa; for the strip north of the 
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Sahara belongs essentially to the Mediterranean basin, and 
at the other end, South Africa is set apart by virtue of its 
temperate climate. But even when these two pieces are de- 
ducted, a huge area remains, an area of continental bulk 
and continental importance. 

What are the chief characteristics of this area? First, it 
is tropical, unsuited save in a few isolated patches for per- 
manent settlement by white people. Second, it has scarcely 
any history. Waves of black and brown people have poured 
into it down to quite recent times, and have been absorbed 
into its dumb primitiveness, but neither the Arabs nor the 
Portuguese nor any other civilized people contrived to do 
more than make a slight and for the most part transitory 
impression upon it, and until the middle of the nineteenth 
century the impression was almost wholly upon the coasts: 
the interior had been scarcely touched by direct influences 
from outside. 

Again, it and its peoples are truly primitive. The in- 
habitants of tropical Africa range from Hottentot and 
Pygmy to Negro, Bantu, and Hamite; but in spite of their 
great diversity (far greater than is to be encountered in all 
Europe, from Stockholm to Constantinople, from Lenin- 
grad to Lisbon) they have never achieved more than the 
rudiments of civilization. In tropical Africa, the plough is 
unknown, and agriculture must make shift with hoe or 
digging stick. The principle of the wheel has never been 
traced there. The art of building in stone was never learnt 
(save in a restricted region of time and space, near Zim- 
bwabwe). And writing, too, remained undiscovered. This 
last is perhaps the most astonishing of all. Yet we should 
remember that even the ancient Peruvians, for all their 
elaborate civilization, had only a most cumbersome sym- 
bolism of knotted string, and never arrived at a convenient 
written language. 

As result, when the white man invaded Africa in ear- 
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nest, population was for the most part scanty, agriculture 
was of the shifting kind, communications were almost non- 
existent, huge tracts were still primeval wildernesses of 
jungle, desert, or swamp, the country was parcelled out 
among hundreds of separate tribes, and although here and 
there fairly elaborate kingdoms were to be found, like those 
of the Baganda or the Bushongo, most social organization 
was on the simple tribal level. 

And finally, tropical Africa is potentially very rich. It 
contains enormous mineral wealth: we need only think of 
the copper and tin and radium of Northern Rhodesia and 
the Belgian Congo. In vegetable products its resources are 
almost illimitable—cotton, rice, rubber, sisal, millet, 
maize, cocoa, coffee, coconuts, palm oil, fruits, spices, are 
a few of its present crops; and when our coal and oil be- 
come exhausted, and we have to fall back on other sources 
of energy, we s: 11] look more and more to power alcohol, 
and so to plants and to the vegetative capacity of the 
tropics. Its scenery and the fascination of its big game will 
draw tourists in ever increasing numbers. And the needs of 
its black inhabitants, stimulated by contact with white 
ideas, will keep many wheels turning in manufacturing 
countries. 

Upon this rich, tropical, and primitive land, white civi- 
lization has during the last half century been exerting its 
influence. The whole area is to-day parcelled out among 
the powers; no important tribe but is now brought into 
contact with white ideas, through railways, schools, or hos- 
pitals, trading posts or automobiles or mission stations. The 
administrator, the settler, the mining company, the agri- 
cultural expert, the evangelist are ail in their own way con- 
tributing to the ferment of novelty, sometimes directly, 
sometimes indirectly. Last, but by no means least, there was 
the Great War, when the blacks were confronted with the 
spectacle of white men fighting against other white men, 
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and in which more natives of Africa perished than in fifty 
years of the tribal warfare that we whites were so proud 
of having stopped. The war put a great many new ideas 
into the black man’s head. 

But so far, there is little agreement as to fundamental 
policy. The history of Kenya shows what diametrically op- 
posite views as to the functions of white and black in A fri- 
can economy can be sincerely held. Quite different general 
policies obtain in different colonies or mandates of one and 
the same power—for instance, in British territories in East 
Africa alone, there are radical differences in policy between 
Kenya and Uganda or Tanganyika, between Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

And when we compare the territories of different 
powers, the differences are even more striking. France 
pursues a policy of assimilation. She makes light of distinc- 
tions of color; she allows African natives to become citoyens 
francais, just as in ancient Rome, Roman citizenship was 
a privilege to be acquired under certain conditions by men 
of any race; deputies from Africa sit in the Chamber in 
Paris; the troops of the large black army she raises in Af- 
rica are moved about from place to place within French 
dominions. What with the ease of passage from France to 
North Africa, and the progress made in throwing com- 
munications across the Sahara, the French have a conti- 
nuity of empire unknown to other powers—from the 
Straits of Dover to south of the Equator in Africa. Then 
there is the British share, characterized by good adminis- 
tration in detail, opportunism in general policy, and a sense 
of the barrier of color which may lead either to an admi- 
rable paternalism, or to an unconscious arrogance of ex- 
ploitation. There is the big central region assigned to Bel- 
gium, in which the richest areas are managed by bodies 
combining private capital and state control in a curious 
way. And there are the huge colonies still remaining to 
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Portugal, in which chartered companies still administer 
large tracts, and progress is on the whole slow. 

When we contemplate such facts, we may well ask our- 
selves why we white men are in Africa. Is it not time that 
we thought out some general answer to this question of our 
function in this black continent? For at the moment we 
are simply making of Africa a patchwork, accentuating in- 
stead of diminishing the differences between her various 
regions. 

We may gain some idea of the difficulties in the inter- 
national sphere by thinking of India. Conditions are difh- 
cult enough in India to-day: but what would be happening 
there if the peninsula had not all fallen under the control 
of a single European power, but had remained divided be- 
tween British, French, Dutch, and Portuguese? As West- 
ern ideas and the spirit of nationalism filtered through to 
the Indians, there would have grown up the same difficul- 
ties between the native-born population and its various 
white rulers. But events would have moved at a different 
pace and in different directions in the different dependent 
territories, and each change would have been the signal for 
the gravest international complications in Europe. 

It may well be the fate of Africa to become the seed of 
such international dissensions. Do not let us delude our- 
selves into thinking that the African will not in time de- 
mand his share of self-government as the Indian has done. 
Those who knew Africa in her old untouched days are as- 
tonished at the rapidity with which new ideas are taking 
root, and every new school and road and trading-store pro- 
motes the change. The very fact that the African starts 

from a lower level of culture than the Indian is capable of 
accentuating the rapidity and gravity of the change. He 
has no load of ancient civilization round his neck, no se- 
rious religious disputes, no excess of population fixed in 
the ruts of old habits and ingrained superstitions. The dif- 
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ference between his level and that of the alien whites is so 
great that he is inclined, once he makes the plunge, to 
abandon all his own distinctive ideas and to aim directly 
at a Europeanized culture. 

Already, for the first time in history, the notion of 
““A frica” as a unity is entering the minds of its inhabitants, 
To be sure, it is only in a very few brains that this idea has 
yet germinated, chiefly in those who have gone to America 
or some other foreign country for their education. But once 
it has germinated at all, there will be no stopping its 
growth, any more than there has been any stopping the 
growth of the idea of India in the minds of Indians. 

If one colonial power thinks of its African possessions 
mainly asa help to its foreign trade, another as an overflow 
for its younger sons, a third as a source of imperial man 
power, then as the idea of “Africa” makes headway among 
native Africans, the existence of such divergent attitudes 
in neighboring territories will give the black man much 
food for reflection, and each concession in one region to the 
growing spirit of nationalism will make trouble in those 
under other colonial powers. 

But the international aspect is only part of a larger prob- 
lem—nothing less than the raison d’étre of the presence of 
us whites in Africa. We are there because we are a higher 
race; by right of conquest; by virtue of our superior gifts 
and powers. That is what is usually asserted. This may be 
true; but let us at least beware of arrogance. Even granted 
some degree of inherent superiority, that superiority is cer- 
tainly not of a great order of magnitude. A century ago, 
the Dutch at the Cape or the whites in the American 
Southern States quite sincerely believed that black men 
were separated from white by a great gulf which could 
never be bridged; they were predestined slaves, the whites 
predestined masters. Such ideas, though they linger on in 
many quarters, are simply not tenable to-day. The prog- 
ress, educational and practical, of the Negro in the United 
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States or of the native African where he has had proper 
training and opportunity, gives them the lie. White and 
black overlap largely in regard to intelligence, energy, 
ability, and character. 

And when we scornfully look down from our eminence 
on the primitiveness of the tribal African native, let us not 
forget what savage creatures the Picts and Scots must have 
seemed to the Romans, how barbaric were the Norsemen 
and Saxons in the days of their paganism. Let us remember 
that none of the great human inventions which we miss in 
Africa—plough, wheel, alphabet, or stone architecture— 
was the work of a so-called Nordic or even of a European 
race. 

But whatever the degree of our superiority may prove 
to be, it is largely irrelevant in tropical Africa. For, as I 
said at the outset, with the exception of a minute fraction, 
tropical Africa can never be anything but a black man’s 
country. White men probably cannot, and certainly will 
not, live and reproduce there. 

What, then, are we doing there? We can regard Africa 
primarily as a source of profit for white countries, and the 
African as a source of labor for the extraction of that 
profit. We can do this in two main ways. Either we can 
think of our profit in public terms, in the form of the raw 
materials which we need, or, more cold-bloodedly, in terms 
of finance, using African mines and plantations primarily 
as an outlet for white capital, and thinking of the raw ma- 
terials as something incidental to the making of private 
profit for individuals. 

With such a point of view, we shall introduce large- 
scale commercial companies into the African wilds, and 
make of the African a worker for the white man’s wages. 
And in so doing, we shall favor the too rapid break-up of 
tribalism, and the dissolution of African social life (which 
may not be on a high level but has certain admirable quali- 
ties of solidarity and continuity) and its replacement by a 
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new proletariat, which will differ from the proletariat of 
Western countries in being black and mainly agricultural 
instead of white and mainly industrial, but none the less a 
real proletariat, dangerous and difficult, without form and 
without traditions, a submerged layer of society crumbled 
into its individual atoms. 

Or we can try to encourage the African’s own initiative, 
having him wherever possible work not for wages but for 
his own profit, whether as trader, agriculturist, or artisan. 
But even with this idea in mind, it is only possible to think 
of Africa mainly as an appendage to Western civilization, 
to regard the profit of the blacks mainly as a means to pro- 
mote their buying powers and our trade, their labor pri- 
marily as a method of exploiting the riches of the country 
as quickly as possible for our good. And in this case we shall 
endeavor to Westernize as rapidly as may be, to take any 
short cuts that lead towards increased trade, to impose our 
ideas and our system quite irrespective of Africa’s actual 
past and possible future. 

Or finally, we may reflect that Africa is a continent, and 
has perhaps another destiny than that of merely serving 
the needs of our present not over-successful civilization by 
virtue of its cheap labor and cheap raw materials. It may 
have a future of its own, like China, or the United States, 
or India, perhaps even like Europe, if Europe will federate 
itself. 

And if so, we shall be concerned not merely to ensure 
that African raw materials shall be useful to the rest of the 
world, not merely that African natives shall have money 
to buy the manufactures of other countries, but that Africa 
shall have the chance to develop in its own way. Accord- 
ingly, we shall be careful not to push on too fast, for fear 
of destroying the old framework before we have provided 
a new one of sufficient security; we shall wherever possi- 
ble try to utilize indigenous institutions, customs, ways of 
thought, as foundations for advance. We shall refuse to 
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allow laissez faire or exploitation. We shall, in fact, have 
before us the ideal of the future of an essentially African 
civilization, wherein our ideas shall combine with the 
qualities of the black race to make a distinctive contribu- 
tion to the world, just as in England Roman law and Greek 
thought and Germanic social institutions all have had 
their part in determining the British contribution to the 
world’s history. 

I have no doubt but that the last of these three alterna- 
tives is the right one to aim at. The others are blind alleys. 
Education and political consciousness will spread in Africa. 
Do not let us delude ourselves into thinking that they can 
be stopped from spreading. Every motor car and every mis- 
sionary, every book and every road, every application of 
white men’s knowledge, and, indeed, every white man 
himself—all are agencies of change and, in the broad sense 
of the word, of education. All we can do is to attempt to 
make the education good and not bad, constructive instead 
of merely subversive. 

And as education and political consciousness spread, the 
African, too, will begin to ask himself what objective lies 
before him. He will speedily see that the first two of our 
alternative policies provide no real objectives for him: 
they are objectives for the white man, but not for the Afri- 
can, who is regarded, either crudely or in a veiled way, as 
an instrument for the realization of the white man’s aims. 
And once he sees this, be it in two or in ten generations, he 
will rebel against it. 

The third alternative, while still allowing much benefit 
to the white man, does provide an objective for the Afri- 
can: and accordingly it alone has the chance of permanence. 

But to realize it, we must set about it in full conscious- 
ness of our aims, and must change our methods. In the 
past, we have allowed the chaotic importation into Africa 
of whatever white man or white man’s idea chose to force 
itself into the continent. Trader and adventurer, missionary 
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and imperialist, scientist and administrator, capitalist and 
settler—they have all forced an entrance. And with them 
has come a jumble of Western ideas—Christian dogma 
of every description, from Catholicism to the Salvation 
Army and Seventh Day Adventism; contempt for the old 
ways, a desire for riches, for book-learning, for a good 
time; the spirit of commercialism jostling the spirit of self- 
sacrifice; the notion of progress, of individualism, of sal- 
vation; the vision of orderly development and also the im- 
patient wish for mere change. 

If we are genuine in our desire to see Africa embark 
upon its own destiny, and not become merely a black ap- 
pendage of our own, we shall regard ourselves not as the 
divinely ordained exploiters of an inferior race, our ideas 
not as necessarily to be imposed upon black barbarism, but 
as enzymes, ferments, which in proper dosage may provide 
the stimulus to development. But the ferments in us and 
our civilization capable of acting upon other cultures are 
many and varied; and he would be a great optimist who 
would proclaim that all were good. Accordingly, we have 
no business to permit any /aissez-faire policy of promis- 
cuous importation. White men in Africa, whether officials 
or private settlers, traders or missionaries, should be picked 
white men, whose energies should be directed definitely 
towards the gradual and orderly self-development of the 
country. If this be regarded as the primary end, the rest 
will take care of itself: as Africa develops, it will take its 
place in world civilization, and the current of ideas as well 
as raw materials and manufactured articles will begin to 
flow between it and other continents. 

This may seem utopian; but it is not. There are already 
considerable areas of Africa which are being administered 
along these lines; there exists a body of principles sanc- 
tioned by international law and recognized by the Western 
powers which are capable of universal application over the 
African continent. These areas are the mandated terri- 
tories, such as Tanganyika and the Cameroons; and the 
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principles are those, embodied in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, which govern the administration of 
such territories. 

To mandated territories, according to Article XXII of 
the Covenant, when “inhabited by peoples not yet able to 
stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the 
modern world, there should be applied the principle that 
the well-being and development of such peoples form a 
sacred trust of civilization,” and the Covenant continues 
by referring to the mandatory powers as willing to under- 
take the “tutelage” of the peoples of the mandated terri- 
tories. 

These principles imply administration by means of so- 
called “indirect rule,” based upon recognition of native in- 
stitutions; they imply the encouragement of native produc- 
tion in industry and in agriculture; they imply the limita- 
tion and regulation (but by no means the prohibition) of 
the entry of white settlers and of white capital; they imply 
the provision of the best possible medical and educational 
facilities. They imply the subordination of all white effort, 
commercial, missionary, or administrative, to the one goal 
of African self-development and eventual self-govern- 
ment. 

Here is a code, recognized by the assembled nations as 
the best possible for undeveloped peoples, something sim- 
ple, definite, and consistent among the variety, vagueness, 
and inconsistency of other policies in Africa. If public 
opinion is alive to the issue, and the League of Nations 
does not go to sleep, we have every reason to hope that 
these principles will act as a standard to which other colo- 
nial policies will gradually conform. A beginning has been 
made with Liberia; but other powers could well follow 
suit. Only let us not delay too long. For change is rampant 
in Africa, and if we are not careful we shall destroy the 
ancient bases on which alone Africa can realize a stable 
destiny of its own without passing first through a period 
of chaos or even of revolution or bloodshed. 





CONTROL AND REDUCTION 
OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC 


By REX MAURICE NAYLOR 


HE longer the Eighteenth Amendment remains in 

the Constitution the greater becomes the consump- 

tion of intoxicating liquor. This is at once the 

paradox of prohibition and the final and conclu- 
sive argument for some change of policy. There are two 
reasons for the apparent contradiction. In the first place, 
prohibition, whatever else may be said to its credit or dis- 
credit, has proved to be no solution of the liquor problen— 
for although, as the drys claim, the amount of liquor con- 
sumed is considerably less than it was in the days before the 
Volstead Act, it is admittedly still an enormous amount and 
it appears to be on the increase. In the second place, re- 
liance upon prohibition for the solution of the problem pre- 
cludes the employment of any more effective method of 
dealing with it. In view of these facts it seems obvious that 
the continuation of the experiment is likely to prove far 
more costly to the drys than to their opponents. If a change 
should be delayed until the country goes wet, the effort to 
rebuild a temperate society would be severely handicapped 
from the beginning. On the other hand, if the drys were 
themselves to abandon prohibition in favor of a more con- 
structive treatment of the liquor problem they would stand 
to regain most of the public confidence which their resort 
to political dictatorship has cost them. Since we have no 
reason to question their real motives or their general good 
intentions and since they remain a powerful element in the 
nation, we are safe in saying that some change will be made 
when the temperance forces of the United States realize 
what the Eighteenth Amendment actually represents—the 
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victory of a defective formula at the expense of a righteous 
cause. 

The liquor problem should not be insoluble. Yet we can 
hardly expect to approach a solution by guessing at it or by 
adopting bodily some plan which seems to satisfy some 
other country but is ill-adapted to our own. If we are to 
proceed intelligently, we must re-examine the whole ques- 
tion in the light of experience, define our objectives, and 
develop a more workable plan than we now have which 
will be in harmony with the tested principles of economics 
and the peculiar structure of our constitutional system. I 
wish to outline here a basis for discussion with these ends 
in view. 

Properly speaking, there is no such thing as “the liquor 
problem.” There are really three problems: the problem of 
demand, the problem of supply, and the problem of gov- 
ernment. Let us reconsider each of these in turn and see 
what each involves. 

Naturally, the problem of demand is the fundamental 
one. If there were no demand for intoxicants, the traffic 
would cease to-day, there would be no occasion for govern- 
mental intervention, and all three problems would vanish. 
In the days before prohibition the demand for liquor in 
the United States was stimulated by the liquor interests 
until it had become abnormal. Abnormal demand meant 
abnormal consumption. Since abnormal consumption con- 
stituted a social danger, reduction of consumption became 
a legitimate social objective. But in order to reduce con- 
sumption it was necessary to reduce demand. The prohibi- 
tionists held that the way to solve the entire problem was 
to remove the stimulation applied by the profit-making 
producer, and they believed that this could be done by out- 
lawing his business. Such was the theory of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. But even if the Amendment had been suc- 
cessful in stopping all production on a commercial basis, 
demand would still have remained alive. It did remain 
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alive, and it was the consumer, not the producer, who kept 
it alive. Hence the factor of real importance in the problem 
of demand is the normal, rather than the stimulated, de- 
mand. As the normal demand cannot be reduced without 
effecting a definite change in the habits and customs of in- 
dividuals and social groups, the problem of demand is not 
essentially an economic but a social issue. In order to move 
towards a better solution, the demand for intoxicants on the 
part of individuals, if it is not entirely eradicated, must at 
least be controlled in some way that will insure social order 
as well as a chance for the reduction of the demand itself. 

The problem of supply has to do with manufacture and 
sale. Long before the advent of prohibition the manufac- 
ture of liquor had been so thoroughly developed along mod- 
ern industrial lines as to bring about over-production at 
prevailing prices. While this is a familiar situation in many 
enterprises, it took on a sinister aspect in the case of the 
liquor business. The sale of liquor, as is well known, had 
long been accompanied by a number of socially harmful 
practices such as sales to minors, violation or evasion of regu- 
latory laws, the operation of “hotels” in connection with 
saloons and the consequent fostering of prostitution, the con- 
centration of vicious and criminal elements in and about 
the cheaper saloons, and the alliance of politicians with the 
liquor interests. The attempt to speed up sales to keep pace 
with production served to intensify these evils and to create 
a vicious circle. The circle became even more vicious and 
the problem more serious when the manufacturer or whole- 
saler began to finance retail establishments in much the 
same way that the illicit producer now finances the speak- 
easy. It is obvious, however, that the problem of supply 1s 
at bottom economic, since the motive force behind produc- 
tion and over-production, as well as the source of the evils 
accompanying the sale of the commodity, is to be found in 
the profit yielded by the business. In order to solve the 
problem, this profit must be eliminated. 
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The problem of government is that of determining how 
far government in general, and what government in par- 
ticular, is capable of dealing with the problems of demand 
and supply. A clear understanding of this question depends 
upon the recognition of certain elementary facts about gov- 
ernment which zealous reformers are likely to overlook. 
In order to serve society, government must first be able to 
function. If its activity in any given direction proves detri- 
mental to the exercise of its authority, a change of policy 
is clearly indicated. Again, government is far from being 
a perfect instrument in any field. Its capacity to promote 
the general welfare is conditioned by the restrictions origi- 
nally imposed upon its authority, by the extent of territory 
embraced within its jurisdiction, by the pursuits of the 
people, or by the temper of the citizens. Consequently there 
are many desirable social ends which must be sought mainly 
by non-political means. Finally, under our dual form of 
government—state and national—legislation, to be suc- 
cessful, must be adapted to the existing framework, unless 
we are prepared to promote a revolution in order to secure 
a reform. Our third problem, then, is primarily political. 
In the enactment of legislation we must make allowance 
for the limitations of government, avoid any arrangement 
calculated to undermine its authority, and adapt the statutes 
to our peculiar political system. 

National prohibition has not solved any one of these 
major problems. Its principal defect lies in its attempt to 
upset the mutual adjustment of supply and demand. The 
theory upon which it rests consists of three assumptions: 
the evils of the liquor traffic will vanish and consumption 
will cease if there is no traffic; there will be no traffic if 
there is no manufacture, sale, or transportation; and manu- 
facture, sale, and transportation will be prevented if they 
are prohibited in the Constitution and if Congress and the 
several States make full use of the necessary sanctions. The 
trouble with all these assumptions is that they disregard 
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altogether the problem of demand. In the economy of trade 
demand creates supply, and logic as well as a decade’s ex- 
perience with prohibition should convince us that when the 
demand is great enough to promise attractive profits a sup- 
ply will be provided. The prohibitionists attempt to dispose 
of this argument by pointing to the sharp decline in con- 
sumption which occurred immediately after the Eight- 
eenth Amendment went into effect. It now seems clear, 
however, that the marked decline in consumption was due 
to a contraction of supply rather than to a shrinkage in de- 
mand, and that the contraction of supply was not wholly 
due to the prohibition in the Amendment but was largely 
due to the fact that the bootlegging business in 1920 was 
to all intents and purposes an “infant” industry. Many ex- 
pected that a rise in price resulting from the legal risks as- 
sumed by the producer would serve to curb demand on the 
part of people living on small incomes, particularly wage- 
earners. But the enterprising manufacturer adulterated the 
commodity and kept the price within the reach of even 
these groups. Meanwhile, competition among the pro- 
ducers and distributors brought about a moderate decline in 
prices with a corresponding increase in demand. Finally, 
demand was automatically stimulated by two of the most 
valuable kinds of advertising (both free) that any producer 
can hope for—publicity in the news columns of the press 
and information passed from one consumer to another by 
word of mouth. Thus the adjustment between demand and 
supply was restored, and the subsequent attempt to define 
the problem as one of law observance has had no apparent 
effect. 

The failure of prohibition to solve the problem of supply 
is, of course, due to its failure to take the profit out of the 
liquor traffic. What it actually did was to transfer the profit 
from the licit to the illicit traffic and to insure greater profit 
than ever to men who were prepared to take the necessary 
risks. The profit attracts capital to the enterprise, equip- 
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ment is expanded and modernized, competent lawyers are 
employed, risks are anticipated and reduced to a minimum. 
The familiar figures of the financier, the manufacturer, 
the wholesaler, and the retailer appear; and the infant 
industry of 1920 and 1921 is now growing into maturity. 
With maturity over-production sets in, and the manufac- 
turer again takes over the system of distribution. All of the 
harmful expedients to promote sales which accompanied 
the pre-Volstead traffic are reproduced, but the social ef- 
fects are more serious than before because of the lack of 
any valid system of public control. 

The effect of prohibition is to complicate rather than 
solve the problem of government. In the first place, it does 
not allow for the limitations of government, especially 
those of democratic government. It should not be forgotten 
that the virtue of democratic government lies in its source 
rather than in its form. It is the most difficult kind of gov- 
ernment because “it is the form under which you have to 
persuade the largest number of persons to do anything in 
particular.” In the same way that state prohibition was, in 
general, too much for the state governments, national pro- 
hibition is too much for the federal government. The 
States, through the Eighteenth Amendment, appealed to 
the federal government, and the federal government, un- 
der the Eighteenth Amendment, now appeals to the States. 
Again, the Amendment is ill-adapted to our existing form 
of government. Its second section declares that “the Con- 
gress and the several States shall have concurrent power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legislation.” But the 
Supreme Court has held that the power confided to Con- 
gress in this section “is in no wise dependent on or affected 
by action or inaction” of the several States or any of 
them. The federal authorities, confessing their inability 
to deal with the problem alone, have sought to confine their 
attention to commercial violators and to fix upon the States 
the responsibility for local enforcement. But the States 
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know that they are not obliged to assume this responsibility, 
for the Supreme Court in the same sentence of the decision 
just quoted holds that the power confided to Congress “‘em- 
braces manufacture and other imtrastate transactions as well 
as importation, exportation,” and other interstate traffic. 
Nevertheless, the federal authorities have requested the co- 
operation of state officials as a matter of practice. The 
trouble with this arrangement is that a promised co-opera- 
tion may not actually be extended and that an extended co- 
operation may be withdrawn at any time. 

The result is a governmental deadlock. The federal gov- 
ernment cannot enforce the Amendment without the assist- 
ance of the States, and the States cannot be relied upon to 
furnish the necessary assistance. The deadlock is serious be- 
cause it denotes a flaw in the constitutional structure. In this 
case the flaw is a dangerous one because it makes possible an 
evasion of responsibility or conflict of jurisdiction which 
the criminal can anticipate and use to his advantage. Fi- 
nally, prohibition undermines the authority and damages 
the prestige of government. The Fighteenth Amendment 
was designed to place a noble experiment beyond the reach 
of vacillating States, ruthless liquor interests, and corrupt 
politicians. In practice it has come pretty near to placing 
an unsound policy beyond the reach of the people. The 
popular reaction to the Amendment has shown how diffi- 
cult it is to inspire the citizen with a reverence for the Con- 
stitution when the Constitution itself implies a distrust of 
the citizen. Perhaps the most valuable lesson in govern- 
ment which prohibition has taught us is that no social ex- 
periment, however noble in motive, has any rightful place 
in the federal Constitution. 

Since prohibition does not solve any one of the liquor 
problems, let us return to the problems themselves and at- 
tempt to indicate a direction in which a solution might be 
worked out. 

How can the demand for intoxicants be reduced? De- 
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mand originates with the purchaser, and the purchaser, as 
everybody knows, is loath to tolerate any direct interference 
with his private expenditures. But he is easily influenced by 
the example, and deterred by the disapproval, of his fel- 
lows. While no one looks back upon the pre-Volstead era 
as a golden age of abstinence and universal law observance, 
it is safe to say that purchase and consumption of liquor in 
the saloons (which entailed no violation of law whatever ) 
were then frowned upon by a large part of the better ele- 
ment in every community. Our experience with the tem- 
perance crusade, followed by our experience with prohibi- 
tion, affords abundant proof that reduction of demand and 
consumption is primarily a temperance problem rather than 
a governmental problem, and that any real progress, under 
whatever system, depends upon the mobilization of those 
social and moral forces which are so much stronger than 
political forces. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
substantial and steady progress in this direction was being 
made in the first two decades of the present century. The 
subsequent lapse in the temperance crusade, so pronounced 
as to be conspicuous, still stands as the most tragic accom- 
paniment of national prohibition. “If you want private 
drinking stopped, don’t look for help to an officer of the 
law. Rather look to a change in custom and point of view,” 
Amos W. W. Woodcock, Director of Prohibition, said in 
an address delivered last year. 

This does not mean, however, that government is unable 
to make any contribution whatever to the solution of the 
problem of demand. It does mean that it cannot bring about 
any appreciable reduction of demand by legislation to stop 
suddenly all supply. The sponsors of the Eighteenth 
Amendment seem to have assumed that if supply were pro- 
hibited, demand would die of starvation. Actually, how- 
ever, it remained very much alive and created new, if 
illegal, sources of supply. Legislation against purchase 
would be even more futile. It is not without significance 
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that neither the Eighteenth Amendment nor the prohibi- 
tion Act forbids the purchase of liquor for personal con- 
sumption. But attempts have been made to reach the pur- 
chaser through judicial as well as legislative process. The 
federal government brought suit to have the Supreme 
Court declare the purchaser equally guilty with the seller, 
but that august tribunal refused to disregard both law and 
logic. The effect of its decision was to save prohibition tem- 
porarily, although some of the prohibitionists remain bliss- 
fully unaware of the fact. The Sheppard Bill which under- 
took to restrain the purchaser by amending the Volstead 
Act was allowed to die peacefully in committee. We are 
forced to the conclusion that prohibition not only does not 
but cannot deal with the problem of demand. It cannot be 
made effective against the purchaser unless it is directly 
sumptuary, and if it is really sumptuary it cannot be en- 
forced. Government may restrain the purchaser in a num- 
ber of ways, but there is one respect in which it is power- 
less: it cannot prevent him from demanding. And this is the 
heart of the whole trouble. 

What contribution, then, can government make? It can 
take the enormous profits out of the traffic, divest it of most 
of its socially harmful practices, and then co-operate with 
the temperance forces in a carefully planned attempt to 
bring about a progressive reduction of its volume. This 
would certainly be a far greater contribution than govern- 
ment is now making under prohibition. 

In order to take the profit out of the liquor traffic, gov- 
ernment must first gain control of the traffic itself. Since 
partial control involves some concession to the private traf- 
fic, and since profit is the only object of the private traftic, 
it follows that the government’s control must be complete. 
The only form of control which meets this requirement 1s 
monopoly—a public welfare monopoly. Let us, then, take 
government monopoly as a tentative formula and test it. 

Would government monopoly destroy the alliance be- 
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tween politicians and the liquor interests? There is only 
one way in which this alliance can be broken, and that is 
by eliminating the liquor interests. ‘here is also one way 
of getting at the liquor interests, and that is by government 
monopoly. But in order to do this effectively the monopoly 
must be complete. If the government acts merely as the dis- 
tributor and vendor and allows the manufacturer to fix the 
wholesale price, or even to make a reasonable profit, the 
monopoly is not complete. Whenever there is a private 
profit, however small, to be derived from the manufacture 
of liquor, liquor interests will arise; and wherever those in- 
terests are present we may confidently expect to find politi- 
cal corruption. Hence the government’s monopoly must be 
“air-tight.” 

Would government monopoly prevent the return of the 
saloon? It would do more than that. It would tend to stop 
the private sale of liquor—prevent the return of the saloon 
and drive out the bootlegger as well. Dry leaders and others 
have frequently asserted that, whatever action is taken with 
regard to the liquor question, we must conserve the social 
gains made under prohibition, among which the most pro- 
nounced is the abolition of the saloon. But in order to prove 
that the saloon has actually disappeared under prohibition, 
we must give the term itself a special definition, namely, 
a privately operated establishment where liquor is legally 
sold under a license system. There are plenty of establish- 
ments in the United States where liquor is sold more or less 
publicly in small quantities and consumed upon the spot or 
taken away at the option of the purchaser. Must we define 
such places as speakeasies simply because they are operated 
without a license or permit? As far as the license is con- 
cerned, government now withholds it because its issuance 
would violate the prohibition of sale in the first section of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. Under government monopoly 
the license would also be withheld because its issuance 
would constitute an infringement of the monopoly. The 
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real advantage of government monopoly lies in its power 
to drive out the bootlegger. Experience has shown that pro- 
hibition cannot accomplish that result so long as the de- 
mand for liquor remains alive. If the government incar- 
cerates a number of bootleggers and padlocks or confiscates 
their property, it simply removes so many competitors from 
the field while the incentive to conduct the business still re- 
mains. But government monopoly can remove the incentive 
by underselling the bootlegger and destroying his profit. 
The weapon of prohibition is police power, while that of 
government monopoly is the much more formidable one 
of competition. 

Now, what of the test of experience? If government 
monopoly can ever drive out the bootlegger, why has it not 
done so under existing systems of control? It is because the 
systems are defective in one or both of the following re- 
spects. (1) Most, if not all, of them offer the bootlegger 
only a limited competition. If the government, in order to 
secure a considerable revenue, fixes the retail price at too 
high a figure, the bootlegger can compete on a price basis. 
If the government sets a reasonable retail price and there 
stops short, the bootlegger can compete on a service basis. 
(2) Some systems attempt to serve a temperance purpose in 
regulating purchase. If the government, in order to dis- 
courage purchase, places too many obstacles or annoyances 
in the consumer’s path, the bootlegger is presented with 
another opportunity. Purchase may indeed be discouraged, 
but it should be remembered that this is not the essential 
purpose of the monopoly suggested. Its purpose is to pre- 
vent the private sale of liquor and to divest the traffic of the 
unwholesome practices which accompany private sale. 
There are other and more effective methods of discourag- 
ing purchase and consumption. 

But would government monopoly necessarily take the 
profit out of the liquor traffic? Obviously it would not. It 
would merely transfer, partly or wholly, the profit from 
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the bootlegger to the government. In Sweden the annual 
income from the state-controlled traffic comprises about 
one-sixth of the government’s total income. In Canada 
about one-eighth of all Dominion and all provincial reve- 
nue for the fiscal year 1928 was similarly derived. Here 
we have the reason why the present systems of control, as 
well as the dispensary system once operated by the State of 
South Carolina, have failed to provide any satisfactory so- 
lution of the liquor problems. The common factor in all 
such systems is the retention by the controlling government 
of the profit which formerly accrued to the private traffic. 
It is most unfortunate, therefore, that the proponents of 
government control are now using as one of their most per- 
suasive arguments the prospect of the recapture by the gov- 
ernment of the hundreds of millions of dollars in revenue 
which were lost through prohibition. This argument is all 
very sound if the object in view is simply an increase in 
government income, but it falls to the ground when the ob- 
jective is the solution of the liquor problems. The great 
need is to get the traffic into a position where it can be 
purged of its worst evils and where the temperance forces, 
aided by the government, can reduce its volume. While a 
well-run profit-making government monopoly would do 
much to produce a reformed traffic, it would also do more 
than anything else to put the traffic itself on a permanent 
large-volume basis. Legislators would be tempted to base 
current appropriations upon the income of the monopoly. 
Their constituents, seeking relief from the growing burden 
of taxation, would be inclined to regard an increase in the 
business volume with equanimity if not with satisfaction. 
If the end sought is the fostering of temperance and ab- 
stinence, the conclusion, though unorthodox, is inescapable: 
not a penny of the income of the monopoly should be used 
to reduce taxation or the public debt, or to finance any pro- 
ductive public enterprise, such as the construction of high- 
ways or schools. As long as such laudable enterprises are 
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linked up with liquor sales the drinker can argue that the 
community benefits financially by his intemperance. The 
moment the government monopoly renounces the profits, 
this argument collapses. 

Leaving aside, then, the question of government mo- 
nopoly with the public profit in it, which prevents any final 
solution of the problem of demand, let us consider the idea 
of government monopoly without government pro fit, and 
see where it leads us. One thing at least is gained by such a 
proposal. It enables us to rule out all existing systems of 
control, as well as the arguments for and against them, and 
to view the principle of government monopoly in an en- 
tirely new light. There are, of course, a number of new ob- 
jections which would almost certainly be raised against this 
plan. Before we consider any of them, we may well com- 
plete this outline for the plan of non-profit monopoly by 
taking it from the angle of the problem of government. 

Should the monopoly be assumed by the federal govern- 
ment or by the individual States or be divided between the 
States and the nation? 

A rudimentary knowledge of our form of government 
added to our experience with national prohibition should 
prepare us to reject in advance any form of divided mo- 
nopoly. The assumption of a liquor monopoly would in- 
volve the exercise of police power. A divided monopoly 
would mean a division of police power. Under our system 
of government that power resides in the separate States, 
unless the federal government has acquired the right to 
exercise it as an incident of some general or special power 
delegated in the Constitution, such as the power to regulate 
interstate commerce or coin money or establish a postal sys- 
tem. An exception to this rule is found in the second sec- 
tion of the Eighteenth Amendment which provides for 
“concurrent” (that is, independent) jurisdiction. We have 
already seen that this provision creates a flaw in the govern- 
mental structure. If we can repair that flaw, it would be 
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nothing less than folly to create another by dividing the 
police power. The resulting confusion would be particu- 
larly obnoxious in the case of a liquor monopoly. We can 
easily imagine the endless disputes that would arise between 
Congress and the state legislatures and between federal and 
state boards of control. 

There are a number of reasons for preferring a series of 
state monopolies to a single federal monopoly. For one 
thing, statesmen as well as political scientists have fre- 
quently called attention to the serious implications involved 
in the rapid extension of federal power during the past 
generation. That extension of power has resulted in an un- 
foreseen accumulation of duties and services, and has in 
some instances caused a violation of the spirit, if not the 
letter, of the Tenth Amendment. Recently, however, a 
noticeable reaction has occurred. The States have become 
more jealous of their powers. The Supreme Court in a 
number of decisions has done something to preserve or re- 
store the traditional balance. Our present Chief Magistrate 
has taken pains on more than one occasion to point out the 
undesirability of further centralization. Again, conditions 
of supply and demand, as well as local attitudes towards 
temperance and abstinence, vary widely in different sec- 
tions of the country, in different States, and even in differ- 
ent counties of the same State. It would be extremely difh- 
cult to organize a federal system flexible enough to conform 
to such diverse conditions. The state governments would 
find the task far less arduous. Finally, the States, by virtue 
of their superior police forces, are better equipped to deal 
with matters involving police power. The efforts made by 
the Department of Justice to persuade the States to take 
over the local enforcement of prohibition constitute a dis- 
tinct recognition of this fact. Moreover, state officials exer- 
cising police functions encounter little popular opposition 
in the performance of their duties, while the intrusion of 
federal officials in local concerns provokes considerable 
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local resentment. With all this in mind let us change our 
proposal to read state monopoly without state profit. 

What legal procedure would be required to put such a 
proposal into effect? A careful reading of our federal Con- 
stitution reveals the fact that not a single one of its pro- 
visions has ever been formally repealed. The practice has 
been to supersede, or partly supersede, existing provisions 
by adding new articles. This practice can and should, I be- 
lieve, be followed in changing the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. Probably the best and most feasible plan would be 
for Congress to propose a new Amendment declaring that 
after a certain date nothing in the Constitution or the laws 
and treaties of the United States should be so construed as 
to prohibit any State from exercising the power to manu- 
facture and sell intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes 
within its jurisdiction, to exchange them with other States, 
to import them into, and transport them within the United 
States. If such an Amendment were proposed, it is to be 
hoped that Congress would submit it for ratification to state 
conventions rather than to the state legislatures and thus 
avoid the charge so frequently made in connection with 
the Eighteenth Amendment: that it was “railroaded” 
through the legislatures by interested lobbyists. 

With ratification of such a new Amendment the ground 
would be prepared for action by the States. In some States 
only one step would be necessary, namely, the passage by 
the legislature of a statute or series of statutes setting up 
the monopoly. The legislature would derive its authority 
to act from those clauses in the state constitution which 
entitle it to provide by law for the general welfare or for 
the public health and safety. If the courts held that the 
state constitution did not confer the requisite authority, an 
Amendment would be necessary. About one-half of the 
States have prohibition clauses in their constitutions, which 
would have to be modified or repealed in case they desired 
to avail themselves of the state control plan. If the in- 
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flexible rule in the federal Constitution were changed, it 
does not seem likely that these legal formalities would hold 
in check state action for any considerable length of time. 
A considerable degree of uniformity could be introduced 
into the state codes if a model state statute and a model 
state constitutional Amendment were prepared in advance 
by the National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws or a special committee of the American Bar As- 
sociation. 

Now let us consider the proposed Amendment to the 
federal Constitution from the standpoint of the prohibi- 
tionists. They have consistently maintained that if the 
Eighteenth Amendment were repealed or so changed as to 
remit the liquor problem to the States, a lamentable lack of 
uniformity would ensue: some States would permit the re- 
turn of saloons, others would experiment with various sys- 
tems of control, and prohibition States would be flooded 
with liquor from States where it might be legally manu- 
factured and sold. The adoption of the new national 
Amendment, however, would not give rise to any such con- 
fusion. It would simply give the States a choice between 
two principles, the prohibition principle and the non-profit 
monopoly principle. Other systems of control, whose weak- 
nesses have already been described, would be ruled out. As 
far as the saloon is concerned, the prohibition States would 
retain the same /egal weapon against it which they now 
have, since the provisions of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
in so far as they apply to private manufacture and sale, 
would not be affected by the new Amendment. Illicit liquor 
would undoubtedly appear in prohibition States as it does 
now, but it would consist of liquor produced and sold by 
bootleggers in those very States or smuggled in from 
abroad. The monopolies would confine their operations to 
the States in which they were established. It seems clear, 
therefore, that the real hazards of the prohibition States 
would arise from the simple fact that prohibition itself 
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does not prevent bootlegging. It is just here that the im- 
pressive fact emerges which could hardly fail, sooner or 
later, to carry conviction to the prohibitionists and convert 
them to the principle of the welfare monopoly. This is the 
fact that the monopoly States would be equipped with the 
strongest weapons against the very perils which seem to 
cause the prohibitionists most concern. They would be pro- 
vided with two weapons against the saloon—the legal 
weapon found in the Eighteenth Amendment and the eco- 
nomic weapon inherent in the monopoly itself. ‘They would 
possess the only really effective means of preventing illegal 
manufacture and sale—their ability to undersell the boot- 
legger and to underbid the private importer. As far as uni- 
formity is concerned, our experience with national prohibi- 
tion has shown the unwisdom of attempting to secure it by 
inserting an inflexible provision in the federal Constitution. 
Some degree of flexibility is desirable in order to allow for 
different situations in different States. The adoption of a 
non-profit welfare monopoly as the basis of the state codes 
would afford the necessary degree of uniformity with a de- 
sirable modicum of flexibility. 

Could the States be persuaded to assume monopolies 
without any prospect of financial gain? The answer is that 
many of them did assume their prohibition systems with 
every prospect of financial loss. State prohibition involved 
the renunciation of the income previously derived from the 
traffic and the assumption of the cost of enforcement. Un- 
der national prohibition they now face the same loss of in- 
come, although the financial burden is largely shifted to the 
federal government. Nevertheless, the States are still sub- 
jected to heavy expense for local enforcement, though the 
fact is somewhat obscured by the failure of most legisla- 
tures to make special appropriations for that purpose. At 
present, therefore, prohibition involves financial loss to the 
States while the illicit traffic with all its evils still flourishes. 
With the welfare monopoly the losses as well as the evils 
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would tend to disappear, since the costs of administration 
would be met from the monopoly’s income. Aside from this 
financial consideration, there are two others of much 
greater importance. The major task of prohibition is the 
very difficult and unpleasant one of enforcement, while the 
major task of such a welfare monopoly as I have suggested 
would be the much more simple one of administration. 
Finally, many States would undoubtedly be willing to 
shoulder the administrative burden if they could regain 
full possession of the police powers which they are now 
obliged to share with the federal government. 

Would the state welfare monopoly be a practical ar- 
rangement from a business standpoint? Since the prevail- 
ing type of business organization in the United States is the 
corporation, and since all corporations do an interstate busi- 
ness, it has been rather generally assumed that intra-state 
production and distribution of liquor would be economi- 
cally unsound if not physically impossible. But our experi- 
ence with illegal production and distribution under prohibi- 
tion has exploded this fallacy and has shown that most of 
the ordinary forms of beverage liquor can be easily manu- 
factured anywhere in the United States and that only the 
raw materials now have to flow in interstate commerce. It 
is quite true that if the license system were restored and the 
legalized profit-making traffic reappeared, considerations 
of convenience and economy would dictate geographical 
specialization in production and the prevailing methods of 
distribution. But when our objective is the solution of the 
liquor problems, and when steps towards that solution 
necessarily involve the elimination of the profit element, 
considerations of convenience and economy must give way 
to those of necessity and the public welfare. Even so, it is 
doubtful whether the business of the state monopolies 
would necessitate any great departure from modern busi- 
ness methods. There would be no objection, for instance, te 
exchanges between the different monopolies, and such ex- 
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changes are expressly provided for in our new Amendment. 
The welfare monopoly in a grape-growing State might 
naturally confine itself to the manufacture of wines and 
might secure its brandies and whiskies from monopolies in 
fruit-growing and grain-growing areas. The Wisconsin 
monopoly might devote itself to the production of malt 
liquors and import its wines from California. Such arrange- 
ments could be made which would provide for sectional 
specialization. They would also give rise to interstate com- 
merce subject to regulation by the federal government, but 
the trade so regulated would be confined to the monopolies 
themselves. 

A much more important question arises in connection 
with the profits. At first sight the terms “monopoly” and 
“non-profit” seem to contradict each other. As far as we can 
judge from a study of past and present systems of control, 
a state monopoly would be likely to produce a very con- 
siderable profit. If it were not used to finance public enter- 
prises or to reduce taxation, what would be done with it? 
The answer to this question discloses the chief vindication 
of the welfare monopoly. Under the prohibition system, 
as well as a license system, the profits of the liquor business 
are either enjoyed by someone or re-invested in the business 
in order to increase its volume. In a non-profit welfare 
monopoly the aim would be to take the profits out of the 
business and deliberately use them to decrease its volume. 
In other words, they would disappear. And we have already 
shown that their elimination is one of the chief require- 
ments of any satisfactory solution of the problem of supply. 

In order to see how such a device would work, let us 
form a picture of the business itself. If it were to be tried, 
the State, either by statute or constitutional Amendment, 
would be granted a monopoly of the manufacture, impor- 
tation, distribution, and sale of intoxicating liquors within 
its borders. The monopoly, under proper legislation, could 
be administered by a state Board of Control consisting of 
qualified business men appointed for long terms, with ade- 
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quate compensation, exercising wide powers, but held to 
strict accountability. The Board of Control and the em- 
ployed personnel could be established as a special branch of 
the civil service, all officers and employees being required 
to give bond as a guarantee of responsibility and as a de- 
terrent to partisan control. While the natural tendency of 
civil servants to hang on to their jobs is always a factor to 
be reckoned with, it is doubtful whether it would seriously 
affect the purpose of the welfare monopoly. The gradual 
reduction of the business would make wholesale removals 
unnecessary, and the responsible character of the service 
rendered should entitle displaced employees to preference 
over new applicants in other branches of the state service. 
A special police force under the direct supervision of the 
Board of Control would have to be created to prevent in- 
fractions of the law. The Board of Control would be au- 
thorized to set up, or purchase, state-owned plants for the 
manufacture of liquor or to import such liquor at its dis- 
cretion. It would also be empowered to work out a system 
of distribution and sale, to impose restrictions upon public 
drinking, and to provide for local option. Great care should 
be taken to isolate the business of the monopoly from all 
other public business. Its income and its expenditures 
should be treated as off-sets in state accounting. The initial 
capital might be raised by an issue of bonds to be retired as 
quickly as possible from a sinking fund. Part of the income 
would be used to pay interest and amortization charges, an- 
other part to meet the costs of administration, and still an- 
other to detect and punish infractions of the law. The in- 
come which remained would constitute the profits. 

While the profits of the business just described would 
undoubtedly be considerable, they would be much smaller 
than those which accrue to existing foreign systems of con- 
trol and still smaller than those which accrued to the pre- 
Volstead liquor traffic. Of course, it would be possible to 
eliminate the profits altogether by selling the liquors at 
cost. But such a policy would hardly be advisable, since it 
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would tend to encourage consumption and prevent any final 
solution of the problem of demand. Therefore, in fixing 
the retail price, the first party to be considered should not 
be the consumer but the bootlegger. The price should be 
low enough to prevent any competition on his part and yet 
high enough to cover efficient administration of the enter- 
prise. 

Whatever their total, the net profits, after administra- 
tion expenses had been paid, should be used to finance the 
work of a state Commission created by law for the purpose 
of preparing and publishing scientifically accurate surveys 
of liquor consumption in the different sections, counties, 
and cities of the State. The authors of these surveys would 
make proper recommendations to the state Board of Con- 
trol. The surveys themselves would provide an accurate 
basis, which we now lack, for the work not only of public 
health agencies but of private social welfare organizations, 
especially those interested in the promotion through educa- 
tion of temperance and abstinence. Any remaining profits 
should be used to finance such further attacks on demand as 
the Commission itself could make without trespassing upon 
the rights of the citizen. 

The practical application of such measures as these 
would result in the constriction of the liquor traffic and 
would make possible the development of a temperate so- 
ciety. Under the license system the temperance forces were 
dealing successfully with the problem of demand. Under 
prohibition the government is dealing unsuccessfully with 
the problem of supply. Constriction, under a system of wel- 
fare monopoly, implies a simultaneous attack upon both 
problems. It begins with the first problem, advances to the 
second, and returns to the first, thereby creating a virtuous 
instead of a vicious circle. Moreover, all of the measures 
here described fall within the capacity of democratic gov- 
ernment and are adapted to the American form of govern- 


ment. 
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Some of the chief advantages of such constriction are 
most clearly revealed when we come to consider the main 
objections which prohibitionists would be inclined to raise 
against it. hey would assert, for one thing, that the as- 
sumption of a monopoly puts the State into the liquor busi- 
ness and causes it to supply its own citizens with a com- 
modity which has degraded and debauched a considerable 
part of mankind for centuries. This is probably the most 
invalid objection that could possibly be raised. The com- 
modity is harmless unless it is consumed. Consumption is 
preceded by demand, and reduction of demand, as has been 
shown, is primarily a temperance problem. Under prohibi- 
tion we have a lively demand, a proportionate consump- 
tion, the evils of the private profit-making traffic, and no 
effective intervention by the government. Under constric- 
tion the State might sell, but it would make no profit for 
itself; it would work towards eliminating the evils of sup- 
ply, discouraging purchase, and assisting the temperance 
forces to reduce demand. The fact that the commodity it- 
self is potentially harmful is the very reason why its pro- 
duction and distribution should be completely controlled by 
the State as long as the demand for it exists. 

Prohibition puts a legal stigma upon the liquor traffic, 
but it neither stops the traffic nor eradicates the evils asso- 
ciated with it. Constriction by non-profit state control 
would tend to do both. The continuance of prohibition de- 
pends upon political support while its enforcement arouses 
political opposition. Such constriction as I have suggested 
would take the liquor question to a very large extent out of 
politics and enlist the support of the many law-abiding 
citizens who oppose both in principle and act the present 
system. Prohibition, by giving employment to enforcement 
agents on the one hand and racketeers on the other, facili- 
tates corruption and crime. Constriction, again, would 
drive out the racketeer and do much to restore some sem- 
blance of order and dignity to the civil service. 











THE BUSINESS OF MEDICINE 
By C.-E. A. WINSLOW 


EDICINE is a science. With every passing 

year, the discovery of new facts makes the task 

of the physician more hopeful and, at the same 

time, more difficult and exacting. Medicine is 
an art. Increasing knowledge can never do away with the 
importance of the subtle perception and the human sym- 
pathy that are coupled with exact scientific knowledge in 
the person of the great physician. Medicine is one of the 
noblest of the professions. It is a vocation which can only 
be followed in the highest sense by those who are primarily 
actuated by the love of their art, the love of their science, 
and the love of their fellow men. 

All these things are true; but it is also true that medicine 
is a business. In the sense in which I am using the term 
“medicine” it includes not only the work of the individual 
practitioner but the maintenance of hospitals and clinics 
and health departments, the provision of dental care and 
nursing care, the organization of laboratory services, the 
supply of drugs and medical necessities. In this wide field, 
about a million and a half American citizens make their 
living (including 143,000 physicians, 67,000 dentists, 
200,000 trained nurses, 184,000 pharmacists and drug 
clerks, 152,000 nursing attendants, 550,000 subordinate 
hospital personnel, 55,000 midwives, and other smaller 
groups). For the service rendered the American people pay 
out each year over $3,000,000,000. Surely this is one of 
the major industries of the United States. It is of vital im- 
portance that this large group of persons, whose services 
may mean the difference between life and death, should 
work under conditions which make for greatest efficiency. 
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It is essential that this vast sum of money should be so spent 
as to secure the maximum possible results. 

Medical science has made advances during the last fifty 
years which have worked a revolution in the conditions of 
human life. The plagues and pestilences of the Middle 
Ages, the Black Death, typhus fever, and cholera, have 
disappeared from civilized countries. Typhoid fever, scar- 
let fever, and diphtheria are going the same road. The 
death rate has decreased to only three-fifths of what it was 
a half a century ago. 

Such a record might well lead to the conclusion that the 
business of medicine is going well—-since it is the object 
of this peculiar business to decrease the demand for its com- 
modities as rapidly as possible. Closer scrutiny, however, 
reveals certain serious defects in the balance sheet. The vic- 
tories so far achieved have been won almost exclusively in 
one particular field—that of the communicable diseases. 
Even in this special field, we may remind ourselves that 
there are some million cases of malaria in the United States 
every year and that great numbers of our citizens are more 
or less incapacitated by hookworm infection. When we pass 
to the field of medical practice rather than that of public 
health, we find that diseases with which the physician and 
surgeon deal, such as heart disease and kidney disease and 
cancer, are on the increase. A vast new field, that of mental 
diseases and defects, is just beginning to reveal its disquiet- 
ing magnitude. Dr. Olin West, Secretary of the American 
Medical Association, has said, “The one great outstanding 
problem before the medical profession to-day is that in- 
volved in the delivery of adequate, scientific medical serv- 
ice to all the people, rich and poor, at a cost which can be 
reasonably met by them in their respective stations in life.” 
It is not only the outstanding problem before the medical 
profession. It is at least one of the outstanding problems be- 
fore the American people. 

Studies made in recent years by thoughtful physicians 
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and hospital authorities, by the United States Public 
Health Service and State Departments of Health, and, more 
lately, by the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, 
have made it increasingly clear that, if the aim of medicine 
is to provide all the people with the care they need, that aim 
is not being reached. Let us sum up certain indictments 
against present conditions as they concern the service ac- 
tually rendered under our present system. 

There is a grave and an increasing deficiency of medical 
service in rural areas. The United States as a whole has one 
physician for slightly less than 800 inhabitants; but in 
many rural counties the ratio of population per physician is 
two or three times as high. For the whole State of North 
Carolina the ratio was reported in a recent year as 1,244 to 
1, and for the whole State of South Carolina as 1,409 to 1. 
One county in South Carolina had one physician for 4,512 
inhabitants. In a period of 18 years there has been a net de- 
crease of 6,000 in rural physicians, and the average age of 
the rural physicians still “on the job” is over 50 years. 

Even in towns and cities the proportion of illness which 
fails to receive medical care is very great. In a three-years’ 
study made by the United States Public Health Service at 
Hagerstown, Maryland, 54 per cent of all the illnesses 
which occurred failed to receive any medical attention. A 
survey by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in 
such large cities as Boston, Pittsburgh, and Rochester 
showed that of illnesses.so serious as to incapacitate for 
work, 25 per cent had no medical care. 

Even where the medical care of a general practitioner is 
available, specialist consultation service and adequate labo- 
ratory and hospital facilities are often lacking. In the larger 
urban centres, on the other hand, the service of specialists 
is often demanded and received without that personal con- 
tact and control of the whole situation which only a gen- 
eral practitioner can provide. 

There is a woeful lack of support for our community 
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public health programmes and an equally serious failure on 
the part of the public to demand preventive service from 
the individual practitioner of medicine. A sound and effec- 
tive community health programme, including federal, 
state, and local health departments and public health nurs- 
ing organizations and other nonofficial agencies, could be 
obtained for $3 per capita per year. Our actual expenditure 
in the United States for these purposes is about 80 cents per 
capita. Four-fifths of our rural counties have no organized 
health service at all, and less than 10 per cent have any- 
thing approaching an adequate service. Recent studies 
made by Dr. G. T. Palmer for the White House Confer- 
ence show that of a group of 140,000 children of pre- 
school age in 146 cities, only 51 per cent had had a health 
examination while only 22 per cent were protected against 
smallpox and only 13 per cent against diphtheria. 

Even the inadequate medical care now available for the 
American people is provided under a system which involves 
serious financial hardship for many families and individu- 
als. The average cost is not high—in the neighborhood of 
$25 per person—which is a very low figure compared with 
our expenditure for luxuries. The trouble is that sickness 
does not operate on an average. Ina series of 1,788 families 
having family incomes below $2,000, studied by the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care, 40 per cent spent less 
than $25 for medical care in a given year; but a little over 
| per cent (21 families) spent over $500 or more than one- 
quarter of their annual income; while 3 families spent over 
$1,000 or more than half their annual income. It is this 
hundredth family which presents a real problem. It either 
pays its bills and suffers severely; or it falls back on the 
charity of the physician or the community. The economic 
crippling of the sturdy and independent is one horn of the 
dilemma. The resort to charity on the part of many who 
could meet an average but not an extreme cost of illness is 
the other. In New York City, one-half of all the hospital 
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beds are free beds—a condition largely unnecessary if an 
adequate programme for financing the cost of illness were 
available. 

Finally, as a complement to the picture of an inadequate 
provision of good medical care, there is an appalling waste 
of money in the use of drugs and nostrums and in various 
forms of quackery. It is estimated that $700,000,000 a 
year are spent by the people of the United States for drugs 
and medicines, of which most are worthless and many di- 
rectly harmful. This is about seven times the expenditure 
for public health. In Shelby County, Indiana, the Commit- 
tee on the Costs of Medical Care found that 35 per cent 
of the total budget for the care of illness was spent for 
drugs and medicines and 7 per cent for the services of ir- 
regular practitioners, leaving only 29 per cent for the serv- 
ices of physicians, 15 per cent for hospital care, 10 per cent 
for dental care, 3 per cent for nursing, and 1 per cent for 
public health. In one well-organized university medical 
service the cost of drugs and medicines falls to one-half of 
1 per cent of the total. 

These, then, are some of the reasons why our present 
system of medical care is not satisfactory from the stand- 
point of the public. 

It is equally unsatisfactory from the standpoint of the 
medical practitioner. At the close of an education which in- 
volves to-day four years in college, four years in medical 
school, and one or two years of hospital interneship—a 
qualification unequalled in length and in arduousness by 
that required in any other profession—he faces, in many 
instances, the following handicaps. 

There is a lack of the physical facilities in the shape 
of hospitals, laboratories, X-ray equipment, and the like, 
which are essential to the rendering of good modern medi- 
cal care. This sort of deficiency is general in the rural areas 
and, even in cities, affects a large proportion of physi- 
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cians who do not enjoy the privilege of hospital connec- 
tions. 

There is also a lack, in some places, of proper opportuni- 
ties for consultation service and for the stimulus of good 
professional association. 

Again, there is an uneven and wasteful distribution of 
work due to the fact that, where each physician operates as 
a unit, the young man sits idle while his older confrére is 
overworked. There are many things which the recent 
graduate can do as well as or better than his senior if they 
were “teamed up,” and such team-work would be most ad- 
vantageous in freeing the older physician from routine for 
the more delicate problems which his experience qualifies 
him to handle. 

Besides all this, the young physician gets an income 
which is, on the whole, quite inadequate to the education he 
has received and the responsibilities he must meet. The 
cost of upkeep of an individual office is relatively great, and 
the burden of uncollected bills and free medical service 
large. The Committee on the Costs of Medical Care finds 
that even in cities like Philadelphia and Detroit 42 per cent 
of all physicians have a net income of less than $3,500 a 
year. 

It seems clear, then, that the practitioners who provide 
medical care (and what is true of physicians is true in less 
degree of dentists and in much greater degree of private 
duty nurses) are working under conditions which militate 
seriously against efficiency and which fail to provide either 
effective professional opportunities or adequate financial 
remuneration. On the other hand, the payment for medical 
care involves a serious and unbudgeted economic burden 
upon the families who happen to be stricken; while any 
failure, on their part, to bear this burden imposes upon the 
public unnecessarily heavy costs for free treatment. In rural 
areas, facilities of all sorts are notably lacking. The net re- 
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sult is that adequate medical care is not now being provided 
for the American people. 

In any ordinary business such a situation would result in 
a line of reasoning somewhat like this. A manufacturer 
would say to himself: “I have a product which all the 
people need. Many of them are not getting it at all, and 
many are using altogether inferior and even harmful sub- 
stitutes. Many of those who are customers complain loudly 
of the cost. Meanwhile, the experts who produce this prod- 
uct are underpaid and work under conditions not conducive 
to maximum efficiency. Clearly I need better organization 
so that production can be made as efficient as possible; and 
I need to devise a sales system which will make it easier for 
people to buy my product.” 

The medical man will, perhaps, shudder at such a com- 
parison. He rightly insists that medicine is a science and an 
art and a noble profession. It is all these things. Yet in our 
complex modern society it cannot function effectively for 
all the people unless its resources are actually utilized. Can 
the business analogy, however faulty and incomplete, help 
us towards methods of realizing the nobler functions of 
medicine as an art and a science and a profession? 

Can better organization of medical services themselves 
help to bring the resources of modern medicine into wider 
usefulness? I think the answer is, yes. Every hospital is an 
example of the advantages of medical organization; there 
are some 900,000 hospital beds now available in the United 
States, and they are increasing at the rate of over 20,000 a 
year. Every out-patient service or clinic or dispensary is an 
example of the advantages of medical organization; there 
are some 6,000 such clinics in the United States, and they 
are increasing at the rate of over 250 a year. The U.S. 
Army and other groups of governmental employes are 
provided with organized medical services. So are the stu- 
dents in our leading colleges and universities. So are the 
employes of hundreds of industrial establishments. In 
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some of them, not only all employes but all members of the 
families of employes as well are provided with complete 
medical care as a part of the operation of the industry. 

Such organizations as these furnish us with examples of 
special groups of the population all of whose members are 
provided with medical care. In certain of them, notably 
the university health services, the care is not only “‘ade- 
quate” but of the highest quality. Evidence seems over- 
whelming that, on the whole, such organized services make 
for efficiency by the co-ordination of the efforts of general 
practitioners, specialists, and auxiliary personnel; that they 
make for economy by savings in overhead in the mainte- 
nance of laboratory and other technical services and in the 
performance of purely routine examination and treatment 
procedures; and that they insure for the professional staff 
better working conditions, more regular hours, and more 
nearly adequate remuneration. It would appear that the 
ultimate ideals of the medical profession can be fully 
realized only as medical personnel, equipment, and other 
facilities are more efficiently and completely organized for 
their common service. 

Can any system be devised which will facilitate the pur- 
chase by the consumer of the services which modern medi- 
cine provides—a system, in other words, which will make 
the burden of payment easier? The answer to this question 
is an even more obvious and simple one. The present diffi- 
culties are due to the fact that the cost of medical care is an 
emergency cost which comes suddenly and unexpectedly, 
which bears heavily on one family in a hundred in a given 
year. In other fields, we have learned how to deal with such 
emergency costs simply and effectively. We do it by the 
application of the principle of insurance. We insure against 
fire and burglary and automobile accidents. The same prin- 
ciple should apply to illness. 

ere, too, tentative beginnings have been made. Certain 
hospitals have introduced systems of deferred payment for 
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hospital charges which involve an application of the system 
of insurance after the event. On the Pacific Coast, hospital 
associations have been formed which spread costs on an an 
nual basis. University medical services and those industrial 
medical services in which the employe contributes towards 
the cost involve the same principle of a definite annual pay 
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which, after fifty years, has left the medical profession and 
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sional service can possibly insure sound and adequate care 
for the public. In England, the profession is, on the 
whole, well satisfied with the system and desires only its 
expansion. Yet the service at present provided in England 
is very incomplete. In both these countries, the tying up of 
1edical care with compensation for time lost on account 

f illness has led to most unfortunate results. The number 
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hospital charges which involve an application of the system 
of insurance after the event. On the Pacific Coast, hospital 
associations have been formed which spread costs on an an 
nual basis. University medical services and those industrial 
medical services in which the employe contributes towards 
the cost involve the same principle of a definite annual pay 

ment by the members of a group which provides a fun‘ 

from which the emergency expense of a severe individua! 
illness can be met. Such a system will automatically accom- 
plish the major ends which we must have in view. It will 
entirely prevent the economic crippling of the hundredth 
family which now bears the burden of emergency illness at 
heavy cost; and it should make it possible for many fami- 
lies that now seek free medical care to pay their way. 

In Europe, where economic pressure has been greater, 
serious constructive planning for social welfare has ad- 
vanced farther than with us. In the Netherlands, mutual 
organizations of physicians and patients have been highly 
developed on most satisfactory lines with a fund provided 
on an annual payment basis and with direction of the con- 
ditions under which service is rendered by a joint board, on 
which the general practitioner, the specialist, and the pa- 
tient are represented. In Denmark, there is a state-subsi- 
dized but voluntary system of sickness insurance which 
takes in two-thirds of the total adult population of the 
country. England, Germany, and most of the other Euro- 
pean nations have state systems of compulsory sickness in- 
surance for all workers below a certain income level. 

Europe has had a wide variety of experiences which we 
shall do well to study seriously and dispassionately. Such 
study indicates certain pitfalls to avoid as well as certain 
advantages to emulate. Germany, for example, has a system 
which, after fifty years, has left the medical profession and 
the public at swords’ points, and we may be sure that no 
programme which is basically and fundamentally distaste- 
ful to the men and women engaged in rendering profes- 
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sional service can possibly insure sound and adequate care 
for the public. In England, the profession is, on the 
whole, well satisfied with the system and desires only its 
expansion. Yet the service at present provided in England 
is very incomplete. In both these countries, the tying up of 
1edical care with compensation for time lost on account 
f illness has led to most unfortunate results. The number 
»f days lost on account of alleged illness has risen from 6 
or 8 days a year to 12, which simply means that patient and 
physician are in collusion to mulct the insurance funds. In 
Denmark and in the Netherlands, conditions are far better, 
almost ideal, in fact, for the respective countries. But no 
one could wisely plan to transport even these excellent pro- 
grammes to the United States. Each nation has its own psy- 
chology and its own type of government and its own social 
system. What we need is an American plan. To be more 
accurate, we need a series of American plans; for North 
and South, East and West, city and country, have their 
own special problems, which must be met in different ways. 

To the writer the evidence seems already strong that two 
general lines of progress are more or less clearly indicated. 
The first of these trends leads towards a more complete or- 
ganization of the professional agencies and individuals con- 
cerned for the rendering of more economical, more efh- 
cient, and more adequate service. The second points towards 
the organization of large and unselected groups of the pub- 
lic for the payment for medical service on an insurance 
basis. 

If it should be possible to devise means by which the 
physicians and dentists and nurses in a given area might be 
knit together into a co-ordinated group, the problem of or- 
ganization would be solved so far as it can be solved. Such 
a group should, of course, centre about a hospital and out- 
patient service with all necessary laboratory and technical 
facilities, a pharmacy and clerical and auxiliary services; 
but it should include medical and nursing service in the 
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homes as well. It should be governed as to all professional 
matters by the professional personnel as our hospitals and 
clinics are governed to-day. It should provide for the full- 
est possible maintenance of the personal relationship be- 
tween physician and patient which is an essential factor in 
good medical care. It must be based on the general super- 
vision of each case by a well-qualified general practitioner, 
making use of the services of the young physician, on the 
one hand, and of the specialist, on the other, for the par- 
ticular tasks that they are best fitted to perform. 

If it should be possible to devise means by which the en- 
tire population in a given area between the two limits of 
indigence and affluence could be knit together in one or 
more groups for the payment of the costs of medical care on 
an annual basis, the problem of payment would be solved, 
so far as it can be solved. This group might be organized on 
industrial lines (perhaps with contributions from the em- 
ploye himself), on social or fraternal lines, or possibly on 
the lines of a school district or other governmental area. 
The fund would almost certainly have to be subsidized in 
part by city or State if “all the people” were to receive 
“adequate scientific medical service.” If, as we are told, 85 
per cent of our people have an annual family income of less 
than $2,000, many of them could not pay even the average 
cost of medical care. In the poorer rural sections, the tax 
levy with grants-in-aid from the state treasury would cer- 
tainly be essential. 

Under a plan of co-operation between medical centres 
organized for service and consumers organized for group 
payment, it seems possible that we may attain to an Ameri- 
can plan for medical care. Such a plan would not in the 
aggregate cost less in dollars and cents than our present 
haphazard system. True, it would involve substantial econo- 
mies in the more efficient organization of the medical serv- 
ices themselves. It would also involve substantial economies 
in the elimination of that quarter of our total medical bill 
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now wasted on drugs and nostrums and unqualified practi- 
tioners. On the other hand, any savings of this kind would 
certainly, and should certainly, be more than overbalanced 
by the legitimate cost of the medical service which the 
American people need and are not now obtaining. 

The dividends from better organization of medical care 
would come in the form of better health and longer life, 
of healthy babies and school children, of more productive 
and happier men and women. This is the period of “five- 
year plans” and “ten-year plans.” I would be still more con- 
servative and propose a “twenty-year plan”—of which the 
objective should be no preventable disease and no uncared- 
for illness in this country by 1950. 


THE WHISTLE 
By HUGH WALPOLE 


RS. PENWIN gave one of her nervous little 
screams when she saw the dog. 
“Qh Charlie!” she cried. “You surely 
haven’t bought it!” And her little nose, that 
she tried so fiercely to keep smooth, wrinkled into its cus- 
tomary little guttering of wrinkles. 

The dog, taking an instant dislike to her, slunk, his head 
between his shoulders. He was an Alsatian. 

“Well—” said Charlie, smiling nervously. He knew 
that his impulsiveness had led him once more astray. “Only 
the other evening you were saying that you’d like another 
dog.” 

“Yes, but zot an Alsatian! You know what Alsatians are. 
We read about them in the paper every day. They are sim- 
ply mot to be trusted. I’m sure he looks as vicious as any- 
thing. And what about Mopsa? ” 

“Oh, Mopsa—” Charlie hesitated. ““He’ll be all right. 
You see, Sibyl, it was charity really. The Sillons are going 
to London as you know. They simply can’t take him—t 
wouldn’t be fair. They’ve found it difficult enough in 
Edinburgh as it is.” 

“I’m sure they are simply getting rid of him because 
he’s vicious.” 

“No. Maude Sillon assured me he’s like a lamb—” 

“Oh, Maude! She’d say anything!” 

“You know that you’ve been wanting a companion for 
Mopsa—” 

“A companion for Mopsa! That’s good!” Sibyl laughed 
her shrill little laugh that was always just out of tune. 
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“Well, we'll try him. We can easily get rid of him. And 
Blake shall look after him.” 

“Blake? ” she was scornful. She detested Blake, but he 
was too good a chauffeur to lose. 

“And he’s most awfully handsome. You can’t deny it.” 

She looked. Yes, he was most awfully handsome. He had 
laid down his head on his paws, staring in front of him, 
quite motionless. He seemed to be waiting scornfully until 
he should be given his next command. The power in those 
muscles, moulded under the skin, must be terrific. His long 
wolf ears lay flat. His color was lovely, here silver gray, 
there faintly amber. Yes, he was a magnificent dog. A little 
like Blake in his strength, silence, sulkiness. 

She turned again to the note that she was writing. 

“We'll try him if you like. Anyway there are no chil- 
dren about. It’s Blake’s responsibility—and the moment 
he’s tiresome he goes.” 

Charlie was relieved. It hadn’t been so hard after all. 

“Oh, Blake says he doesn’t mind. In fact he seemed to 
take to the dog at once. [ll call him.” 

He went to the double windows that opened into the 
garden and called: “Blake!” “Blake!” Blake came. He 
was still in his chauffeur’s uniform, having just driven his 
master and the dog in from Keswick. He was a very large 
man, very fair in coloring, plainly of great strength. His 
expression was absolutely English in its complete absence 
of curiosity, its certainty that it knew the best about every- 
thing, its suspicion, its determination not to be taken in by 
anybody, and its latent kindliness. He had very blue eyes 
and was clean-shaven; his cap was in his hand and his hair, 
which was fair almost to whiteness, lay roughly across his 
forehead. He was not especially neat but of a quite shining 
cleanliness. 

The dog got up and moved towards him. Both the Pen- 
wins were short and slight; they looked now rather ab- 
surdly small beside the man and the dog. 
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“Look here, Blake,” said Charlie Penwin, speaking with 
much authority, ““Mrs. Penwin is nervous about the dog. 
He’s your responsibility, mind, and if there’s the slightest 
bit of trouble, he goes. You understand that? ” 

“Yes, sir,” said Blake, looking at the dog, “but there 
won’t be no trouble.” 

“‘That’s a ridiculous thing to say,” remarked Mrs. Pen- 
win sharply, looking up from her note. ““How can you be 
sure, Blake? You know how uncertain Alsatians are. | 
don’t know what Mr. Penwin was thinking about.” 

Blake said nothing. Once again, and for the hundred- 
thousandth time, both the Penwins wished that they could 
pierce him with needles. It was quite terrible the way that 
Blake didn’t speak when expected to, but then he was so 
wonderful a chauffeur, so good a driver, so excellent a me- 
chanic, so honest—and Clara, his wife, was an admirable 
cook. 

“You'd better take the dog with you now, Blake. What’s 
its name?” 

“Adam,” said Charlie. 

“Adam! What a foolish name for a dog! Now don’t dis- 
turb Clara with him, Blake. Clara hates to have her kitchen 
messed up.” 

Blake, without a word, turned and went, the dog fol- 
lowing closely at his heels. 

Yes, Clara hated to have her kitchen messed up. She was 
standing now, her sleeves rolled back, her plump hands 
and wrists covered with dough. Mopsa, the Sealyham, sat 
at her side, his eyes, glistening with greed, raised to those 
doughy arms. But at sight of the Alsatian he turned and 
flew at his throat. He was a dog who prided himself on 
fighting instantly every other dog. With human beings he 
was mild and indifferently amiable. Children could do 
what they would with him. He was exceedingly conceited, 
and cared for no one but himself. 
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He was clever, however, and hid this indifference from 
many sentimental human beings. 

Blake, with difficulty, separated the two dogs. The Al- 
satian behaved quite admirably, merely noticing the Sealy- 
ham and looking up at Blake to say, “I won’t let myself 
go here although I should like to. I know that you would 
rather I didn’t.” The Sealyham, muttering deeply, bore 
the Alsatian no grudge. He was simply determined that he 
should have no foothold here. 

Torrents of words passed from Clara. She had always 
as much to say as her husband had little. She said the same 
thing many times over as though she had an idiot to deal 
with. She knew that her husband was not an idiot—very 
far from it—but she had for many years been trying to 
make some impression on him. Defeated beyond hope, all 
she could now do was to resort to old and familiar tactics. 
What was this great savage dog? Where had he come 
from? Surely the Mistress didn’t approve, and she wouldn’t 
have her kitchen messed up, not for anybody, and as Harry 
(Blake) very well knew, nothing upset her like a dog fight, 
and if they were going to be perpetual, which, knowing 
Mopsa’s character, they probably would be, she must just 
go to Mrs. Penwin and tell her that, sorry though she was 
after being with her all these years, she just couldn’t stand 
it and would have to go, for if there was one thing more 
than another that really upset her it was a dog fight, and as 
Harry knew having the kitchen messed up was a thing that 
she couldn’t stand. She paused and began vehemently to 
roll her dough. She was short and plump with fair hair and 
blue eyes like her husband’s. 

When she was excited, little glistening beads of sweat 
appeared on her forehead. No one in this world knew 
whether Blake was fond of her or no, Clara Blake least of 
all. She wondered perpetually; this uncertainty and her 
cooking were her principal interests in life. There were 
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times when Blake seemed very fond of her indeed, others 
when he appeared not to be aware that she existed. 

All he said now was, “The dog won’t be no trouble,” and 
went out, the dog at his heels. The Sealyham thought for a 
moment that he would follow him, then, with a little sniff 
of greed, settled himself down again at Clara Blake’s feet. 

The two went out into the thin, misty autumn sunshine, 
down through the garden into the garage. The Alsatian 
walked very closely beside Blake as though some invisible 
cord held them together. All his life, now two years in 
length, it had been always his constant principle to attach 
himself to somebody. For, in this curious world where he 
was, not his natural world at all, every breath, every move- 
ment, rustle of wind, sound of voices, patter of rain, ring- 
ing of bells, filled him with nervous alarm. He went al- 
ways on guard, keeping his secret soul to himself, surren- 
dering nothing, a captive in the country of the enemy. 
There might exist a human being to whom he would sur- 
render himself. Although he had been attached to several 
people, he had not in his two years yet found one to whom 
he could give himself. Now as he trod softly over the 
amber and rosy leaves he was not sure that this man, beside 
whom he walked, might not be the one. 

In the garage Blake took off his coat, put on his blue 
overalls and began to work. The dog stretched himself out 
on the stone floor, his head on his paws and waited. Once 
and again he started, his pointed ears pricked, at some un- 
expected sound. A breeze blew the brown leaves up and 
down in the sun, and the white road beyond the garage 
pierced like a shining bone the cloudless sky. 

Blake’s thoughts ran, as they always did, with slow as- 
surance. This was a fine dog. He’d known the first moment 
that he set eyes on him that this was the dog for him. At 
that first glance something in his heart had been satisfied, 
something that had for years been unfulfilled. For they 
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had had no children, he and Clara, and a motor car was fine 
to drive and look after, but after all it couldn’t give you 
everything, and he wasn’t one to make friends (too damned 
cautious), and the people he worked for were all right but 
nothing extra, and he really didn’t know whether he cared 
for Clara or no. It was so difficult after so many years mar- 
ried to tell. There were lots of times when he couldn’t sort 
of see her at all. 

He began to take out the spark plugs to clean them. That 
was the worst of these Daimlers, fine cars, as good as any 
going, but you had to be forever cleaning the spark plugs. 
Yes, that dog was a beauty. He was going to take to that 
dog. 

The dog looked at him, stared at him as though he were 
saying something. Blake looked at the dog. Then, with a 
deep sigh, as though some matter, for long uncertain, was 
at last completely settled, the dog rested again his head on 
his paws, staring in front of him, and so fell asleep. Blake, 
softly whistling, continued his work. 

A very small factor, in itself quite unimportant, can 
bring into serious conflict urgent forces. So it was now when 
this dog, Adam, came into the life of the Penwins. 

Mrs. Penwin, like so many English wives and unlike all 
American wives, had never known so much domestic power 
as she descried. Her husband was, of course, devoted to her, 
but he was forever just escaping her, escaping her into that 
world of men that is so important in England, that is, even 
in these very modern days, still a world in the main apart 
from women. 

Charlie Penwin had not very many opportunities to es- 
cape from his wife, and he was glad that he had not, for 
when they came he took them. His ideal was the ideal of 
most English married men (and of very few American 
married men), namely, that he should be a perfect com- 
panion to his wife. He fulfilled this ideal; they were ex- 
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cellent companions, the two of them, so excellent that it 
was all the more interesting and invigorating when he 
could go away for a time and be a companion to someone 
else, to Willie Shaftoe, for instance, with whom he some- 
times stayed in his place near Carlisle, or even for a few 
days’ golf with the Reverend Thomas Bird, rector of a 
church in Keswick. 

Mrs. Penwin in fact had nerves quite in spite of his pro- 
found devotion to her, never entirely captured the whole 
of her husband—a small fragment eternally escaped her, 
and this escape was a very real grievance to her. Like a 
wise woman she did not make scenes—no English husband 
can endure scenes—but she was always attempting to stop 
up this one little avenue of escape. But most provoking! 
So soon as one avenue was closed another would appear. 

She realized very quickly (for she was not at all a fool) 
that this Alsatian was assisting her husband to escape from 
her because his presence in their household was bringing 
him into closer contact with Blake. Both the Penwins 
feared Blake and admired him; to friends and strangers 
they spoke of him with intense pride. “What we should do 
without Blake I can’t think!” “But aren’t we lucky in ¢hese 
days to have a chauffeur whom we can completely trust?” 

Nevertheless, behind these sentiments there was this 
great difference, that Mrs. Penwin disliked Blake ex- 
tremely (whenever he looked at her he made her feel a 
weak, helpless, and idiotic woman) while Charlie Penwin, 
although he was afraid of him, in his heart liked him very 
much indeed. 

If Blake only were human, little Charlie Penwin, who 
was a sentimentalist, used to think—and now suddenly 
Blake was human. He had gone “dotty” about this dog, 
and the dog followed him like a shadow. So close were they 
the one to the other that you could almost imagine that 
they held conversations together. 
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Then Blake came into his master’s room one day to ask 
whether Adam could sleep in his room. He had a small 
room next to Mrs. Blake’s because he was often out late 
with the car at night or must rise very early in the morn- 
ing. Clara Blake liked to have her sleep undisturbed. 

“You see, sir,” he said, “he won’t sort of settle down in 
the outhouse. He’s restless. I know he is.” 

“How do you know he is?” asked Charlie Penwin. 

“T can sort of feel it, sir. He won’t be no sort of trouble 
inmy room, and he’1] be a fine guard to the house at night.” 

The two men looked at one another and were in that 
moment friends. They both smiled. 

“Very well, Blake. I don’t think there’s anything against 
_ 

Of course, there were things against it. Mrs. Penwin 
hated the idea of the dog sleeping in the house. She did 
not really hate it; what she hated was that Blake and her 
husband should settle this thing without a word to her. 
Nor, when she protested, would her husband falter. Blake 
wanted it. It would be a good protection for the house. 

Blake developed a very odd whistle with which he called 
the dog. Putting his fingers into his mouth he called forth 
this strange melancholy note that seemed to penetrate into 
endless distance and that had in it something mysterious, 
melancholy, and dangerous. It was musical and inhuman; 
friends of the Penwins, comfortably at tea, would hear this 
thin whistling cry, coming, it seemed, from far away 
beyond the fells, having in it some part of the lake and the 
distant sea trembling on Drigg sands and of the lonely 
places in Eskdale and Ennerdale. 

“What’s that?” they would say, looking up. 

“Oh it’s Blake calling the dog.” 

“What a strange whistle!” - 

“Yes, it’s the only one the dog hears.” 

The dog did hear it, at any distance, in any place. When 
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Blake went with the car the Alsatian would lie on the up- 
per lawn whence he could see the road and wait for his 
return. 

He would both see and hear the car’s return, but he 
would not stir until Blake, released from his official duties, 
could whistle to him—then with one bound he would be 
up, down the garden, and with his front paws up against 
Blake’s chest would show him his joy. 

To all the rest of the world he was indifferent. But he 
was not hostile. He showed indeed an immense patience, 
and especially with regard to the Sealyham. 

The dog Mopsa attempted twice at least every day to kill 
the Alsatian. He succeeded in biting him severely but so 
long as Blake was there he showed an infinite control, let- 
ting Blake part them although every instinct in him was 
stirred to battle. 

But after a time, Blake became clever at keeping the 
two dogs separate; moreover, the Sealyham became afraid 
of Blake. He was clever enough to realize that when he 
fought the Alsatian he fought Blake as well—and Blake 
was too much for him. 

Very soon, however, Blake was at war not only with the 
Sealyham but with his wife and Mrs. Penwin too. You 
might think that the words “fat war” were too strong when 
nothing was to be seen on the surface. Mrs. Blake said 
nothing, Mrs. Penwin said nothing, Blake himself said 
nothing. 

Save for the fights with the Sealyham, there was no 
charge whatever to bring against the Alsatian. He was 
never in anyone’s way, he brought no dirt in the house; 
whenever Charlie Penwin took him in the car he sat mo- 
tionless on the back seat, his wolf ears pricked up, his large 
and beautiful eyes sternly regarding the outside world, but 
his consciousness fixed only upon Blake’s back, broad and 
masterly above the wheel. 

No charge could be brought against him except that the 
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devotion between the man and the dog was in this little 
house of ordered emotions, routine habits, quiet sterility, 
almost terrible. Mrs. Blake, as her husband left her one 
night to return to his own room, broke out: “If you’d loved 
me as you love that dog I’d have had a different life.” 

Blake patted her shoulder, moist beneath her nightdress. 
“T Jove you all right, my girl,” he said. 

And Mrs. Penwin found that here she could not move 
her husband. Again and again she said: “Charlie, that dog’s 
got to go.” 

“Why?” 

“Tt’s dangerous.” 

“T don’t see it.” 

“Somebody will be bitten one day, and then you will 
see it.” 

“There’s a terrible lot of nonsense talked about Alsa- 
tians—” 

And then, when everyone was comfortable, Mrs. Blake 
reading her “Home Chat,” Mrs. Penwin her novel, Mrs. 
Fern (Mrs. Penwin’s best friend) doing a “cross-word,” 
over the misty, dank garden, carried it seemed by the muf- 
fled clouds that floated above the fell, would sound that 
strange melancholy whistle, so distant and yet so near, 
Blake calling his dog. 

For Blake himself life was suddenly, and for the first 
time, complete. He had not known, all this while, what it 
was that he missed although he had known that he missed 
something. Had Mrs. Blake given him a child he would 
have realized completion. Mrs. Blake alone had not been 
enough for his heart. In this dog he found fulfilment be- 
cause here were all the things that he admired—loyalty, 
strength, courage, self-reliance, fidelity, comradeship, and, 
above all, sobriety of speech and behavior. Beyond these 
there was something more—love. He did not, even to him- 
self, admit the significance of this yet deeper contact. And 
he analyzed nothing. 
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For the dog, life in this dangerous menacing country of 
the enemy was at last secure and simple. He had only one 
thing to do, only one person to consider. 

But, of course, life is not so simple as this for anybody. 
A battle was being waged, and it must have an issue. 

The Penwins were not in Cumberland during the winter. 
They went to their little place in Sussex, very close to Lon- 
don and to all their London friends. Mrs. Penwin would 
not take the Alsatian to Sussex. “But why not?” asked 
Charlie. She hated it, Mrs. Blake hated it. That, Charlie 
objected, was not reason enough. 

“Do you realize,” said Mrs. Penwin theatrically, “that 
this dog is dividing us?” 

“Nonsense,” said Charlie. 

“It is not nonsense. I believe you care more for Blake 
than you do for me.” She cried. She cried very seldom. 
Charlie Penwin was uncomfortable but some deep male 
obstinacy was roused in him. This had become an affair of 
the sexes. Men must stand together and protect themselves 
or they would be swept away in this feminine flood. 

Blake knew, Mrs. Blake knew, Mrs. Penwin knew that 
the dog would go with them to Sussex unless some definite 
catastrophe gave Mrs. Penwin the victory. 

Lying on his bed at night, seeing the gray wolf-like 
shadow of the dog stretched on the floor, Blake’s soul for 
the first time in its history trembled, at the thought of the 
slight movement, incident, spoken word, sound that might 
rouse the dog beyond his endurance and precipitate the 
catastrophe. The dog was behaving magnificently, but he 
was surrounded by his enemies. Did he know what hung 
upon his restraint? 

Whether he knew or no, the catastrophe arrived and ar- 
rived with the utmost, most violent publicity. On a sun- 
gleaming, russet October afternoon, on the lawn while 
Charlie was giving Blake instructions about the car and 
Mrs. Penwin put in also her word, Mopsa attacked the Al- 
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satian. Blake ran to separate them, and the Alsatian, 
sharply bitten, bewildered, humiliated, snapped and caught 
Blake’s leg between his teeth. A moment later he and Blake 
knew, both of them, what he had done. Blake would have 
hidden it, but blood was flowing. In the Alsatian’s heart 
remorse, terror, love, and a sense of disaster—a confirma- 
tion of all that, since his birth, knowing the traps that his 
enemies would lay for him, he had suspected—leapt to 
life together. 

Disregarding all else, he looked up at Blake. 

“And that settles it!” cried Mrs. Penwin, triumphantly. 
“He goes!” 

Blake’s leg was badly bitten in three places; there would 
be scars for life. And it was settled. Before the week was 
out the dog would be returned to his first owners, who did 
not want him—who would give him to someone else who 
also, in turn, through fear or shyness of neighbors, would 
not want him. 

Two days after this catastrophe, Mrs. Blake went her- 
self to Mrs. Penwin. 

“My husband’s that upset—I wouldn’t care if the dog 
stays, Mum.” 

“Why, Clara, you hate the dog.” 

“Oh well, Mum, Blake’s a good husband to me. I don’t 
like to see him—” 

“Why, what has he said?” 

“He hasn’t said anything, Mum.” 

But Mrs. Penwin shook her head. “No, Clara, it’s ri- 
diculous. The dog’s dangerous.” 

And Blake went to Charlie Penwin. The two men faced 
one another and were closer together, fonder of one an- 
other, man caring for man, than they had ever been before. 

“But Blake, if the dog bites you whom he cares for—I 
mean, don’t you see? he really zs dangerous—” 

“He wasn’t after biting me,” said Blake slowly. “And if 
he had to bite somebody, being aggravated and nervous, 
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he’d not find anyone better to bite than me who understands 
him and knows he don’t mean nothing by it.” 

Charlie Penwin felt in himself a terrible disloyalty to 
his wife. She could go to Why should not Blake have 
his dog? Was he forever to be dominated by women? For 
a brief rocking, threatening moment his whole ordered 
world trembled. He knew that if he said the dog was to re- 
main the dog would remain and that something would have 
broken between his wife and himself that could never be 
mended. 

He looked at Blake, who with his blue serious eyes stared 
steadily in front of him. He hesitated. He shook his head. 

“No, Blake, it won’t do. Mrs. Penwin will never be 
easy now while the dog is here.” 

Later in the day Blake did an amazing thing. He went 
to Mrs. Penwin. 

During all these years he had never voluntarily, him- 
self, gone to Mrs. Penwin. He had never gone unless he 
was sent for. She looked at him and felt, as she always did, 
dislike, admiration, and herself a bit of a fool. 

“Well, Blake?” 

“Tf the dog stays I’1l make myself responsible. He shan’t 
bite nobody again.” 

“But how can you tell? You said he wouldn’t bite any- 
one before and he did.” 

“He won’t again.” 

“No, Blake, he’s got to go. I shan’t have a moment’s 
peace while he’s here.” ° 

“He’s a wonderful dog. I’ll have him trained so he 
won’t hurt a fly. He’s like a child with me.” 

“I’m sure he is. Irresponsible like a child. That’s why 
he bit you.” 

“T don’t make nothing of his biting me.” 

“You may not, but next time it will be someone else. 
There’s something in the paper about them every day.” 

“He’s like a child with me.” 
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“I’m very sorry, Blake. I can’t give way about it. You’ll 
see I’m right in the end. My husband ought never to have 
accepted the dog at all.” 

After Blake had gone she did not know why, but she 
felt uneasy, as though she had robbed a blind man, or stolen 
another woman’s lover. Ridiculous! There could be no 
question but that she was right. 

Blake admitted that to himself. She was right. He did 
not criticise her, but he did not know what to do. He had 
never felt like this in all his life before as though part of 
himself were being torn from him. 

On the day before the dog was to go back to his original 
owners Blake was sent into Keswick to make some pur- 
chases. It was a soft blooming day, one of those North 
English autumn days when there is a scent of spices in the 
sharp air and a rosy light hangs about the trees. Blake had 
taken the dog with him, and driving back along the lake, 
seeing how it lay, a sheet of silver glass upon whose surface 
the islands were painted in flat colors of auburn and smoky 
gray, a sudden madness seized him. It was the stillness, the 
silence, the breathless pause— 

Instead of turning to the right over the Grange bridge, 
he drove the car straight on into Borrowdale. It was yet 
early in the afternoon—all the lovely valley lay in gold 
leaf at the feet of the russet hills, and no cloud moved in 
the sky. He took the car to Seatoller and climbed with the 
dog the steep path towards Honister. 

And the dog thought that at last what he had longed for 
was to come to pass. He and Blake were at length free, they 
would go on and on, leaving all the stupid, nerve-jumping 
world behind them, never to return to it. 

With a wild, fierce happiness such as he had never yet 
shown he bounded forward, drinking in the cold streams, 
feeling the strong turf beneath his feet, running back to 
Blake to assure him of his comradeship. At last he was free, 
and life was noble as it ought to be. 
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At the turn of the road Blake sat down and looked back. 
All around him were hills. Nothing moved; only the 
stream close to him slipped murmuring between the boul- 
ders. The hills ran ranging from horizon to horizon, and 
between gray clouds a silver strip of sky, lit by an invisible 
sun, ran like a river into mist. Blake called the dog to him 
and laid his hand upon his head. He knew that the dog 
thought that they both had escaped forever now from the 
world. Well, why not? They could walk on, on to the foot 
of the hill on whose skyline the mining hut stood like a 
listening ear, down the Pass to Buttermere, past the lake, 
past Crummock Water to Cockermouth. There would be 
a train. It would not be difficult for him to get work. His 
knowledge of cars (he had a genius for them) would serve 
him anywhere. And Clara? She was almost invisible, a tiny 
white blot on the horizon. She would find someone else. His 
hand tightened about the dog’s head. 

For a long while he sat there, the dog never moving, the 
silver river spreading in the sky, the hills gathering closer 
about him. 

Suddenly he shook his head. No, he could not. He would 
be running away, a poor kind of cowardice. He pulled 
Adam’s sharp ears; he buried his face in Adam’s fur. He 
stood up, and Adam also stood up, placed his paws on 
Blake’s chest, licked his cheeks. In his eyes there shone 
great happiness because they two were going away alone 
together. 

But Blake turned back down the path, and the dog 
realizing that there was to be no freedom, walked close 
behind him, brushing with his body sometimes the stuff of 
Blake’s trousers. 

Next day Blake took the dog back to the place whence 
he had come. 

Two days later, the dog, knowing that he was not 
wanted, sat watching a little girl who played some foolish 
game near him. She had plump bare legs; he watched them 
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angrily. He was unhappy, lonely, nervous, once more in 
the land of the enemy, and now with no friend. 

Through the air, mingling with the silly laughter of the 
child and other dangerous sounds came, he thought, a 
whistle. His heart hammered. His ears were up. With all 
his strength he bounded towards the sound. But he was 
chained. To-morrow he was to be given to a Cumberland 
farmer. 

Mrs. Penwin was entertaining two ladies at tea. This 
was the last day before the journey south. Across the dank 
lawns came that irritating, melancholy whistle disturbing 
her, reproaching her—and for what? 

Why, for her sudden suspicion that everything in life 
was just ajar—one little push and all would be in its place 
—but would she be married to Charlie, would Mrs. Plang 
then be jealous of her pretty daughter, would Miss Tenny- 
son, nibbling now at her pink pieces of icing, be nursing her 
aged and intemperate father? She looked up crossly. 

“Really, Charlie, that must be Blake whistling. I can’t 
think why now the dog’s gone. To let us know what he 
thinks about it, I suppose.” She turned to her friends, “Our 
chauffeur—a splendid man—we are so fortunate. Charlie, 
do tell him. It’s such a hideous whistle anyway—and now 
the dog is gone—” 











THE SCARECROW 
By JOAN BARTON 


NLY the harsh rooks cry, 
All else are gone; 
Barren the fields of sky, 


The earth a stone. 


No man has need of me 
The summer done, 
Useless and mad am I, 
Poor skeleton. 


Empty the fallow fields; 
Snow winds enfold 
And rack and pierce me through 


With aching cold. 


Yet have I no complaint: 
All men shall know 

This night my victory 
Conceived in snow. 


For to those smooth white mounds 
Now comes the frost, 

Each flake a point of fire, 

All boundaries lost; 


As though the winter sky 
Had crystal grown, 
And all the fallow fields 


With stars been sown. 
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Stars in the brittle air 
In thousands rise, 
Scatter about my feet, 
Burn in my eyes. 


Now with the glittering world 
I too am one, 

Crystal and ice and fire, 

Poor skeleton. 











BREEDING 
By ZONA GALE 


T variance with a current unselective demand for 
self-expression, there rises in the routine of cer- 
tain group living a unit of expression wider 
than that of the individual. In any society, this 

kind of expression is known as “breeding”—a beautiful 
word, now in low favor as denominating the tense, the taut, 
the traditional. But basically, breeding connotes a habitized 
group expression as opposed to the carrying over into adult- 
hood of a child’s individualistic insistences. That insist- 
ence which, in a child, we call demanding his own way. 
Formerly, in America, and especially in New England, 
a well-bred woman was known by her graceful obedience 
to a code. To any situation she reacted in accordance with 
tenets not of her own making. But faced with a crisis out- 
side the scope of her tenets, she not infrequently became 
creative and therefore individualistic. She had her code, 
but her code was not all-inclusive. (Similarly many admi- 
rable democrats, exposed to a situation outside their experi- 
ence, will react conservatively—though, curiously, the 
reverse case is rarely to be observed. ) Thus the most charm- 
ing ladies, faced with flagrant violations of social or do- 
mestic regulation, might be unreasonable, hysterical, or 
otherwise lacking in group reaction, and without a vestige 
of breeding—or even of humor. Charming ladies forced to 
act or to understand a business crisis involving their signa- 
tures were not always docile, but often became irritable, 
exhibiting the technique of the fractious. Other ladies, 
whose appreciation of the arts was less highly developed 
than their appreciation of etiquette, might take refuge in 
a compensatory scorn of that which they did not under- 
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stand. While in any primitive situation involving a rival 
in love, the ancient need for food and shelter for them- 
selves and their young might make termagants of the best 
bred. Katherine the shrew was exquisite in society and in a 
mimic war where words crossed like bright swords, but in 
basic situations, breeding did not bother her. And her de- 
scendants were many—if not lineal. 

Also, formerly—and sometimes later—certain primi- 
tive reactions would seize on a well-bred man, to the de- 
struction of laboriously acquired characteristics. For ex- 
ample, in hunger, in anger, in greed, and in moments of 
authority, his breeding might move away, as might the 
glow of a morning, leaving only a sharp glitter of a man. 
Now, in man’s case, as in woman’s, these lapses frequently 
conditioned a later self-flagellation, a sense of guilt, even 
the approach to a “conviction of sin.” Breeding had be- 
come standardized. 

Then came the Younger Generation—again. This time 
it came in 1917, or thereabouts. And it said: 

“Breeding is often pretense, and so is dignity. We refuse 
to be hypocrites. We shall be ourselves.” 

This was an excellent declaration on the lips of those 
whose selves had a genius for living, of those who had na- 
tive powers of selectiveness. But on the lips of those with- 
out discrimination, this statement fell on fallow air. 

It had some force. It had that force inherent in the 
theory of democracy, that it is better to make one’s own 
blunders than to be compelled to adopt the excellencies of 
others. But this theory of democracy, however admirable 
for government, notoriously breaks down when applied to 
encounters with cold, distance, or hunger, since in these 
extremities all of us are glad to avail ourselves of fire, mo- 
tor cars, textiles, and cooks—even at the risk of adopting 
the ideas, inventions, and recipes of others. Nor is there 
anything fundamentally hypocritical about discarding 
one’s own idea of preparing a filet mignon or a soufflé in 
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favor of the ideas of those whose aptitudes and training are 
along such lines. There is nothing essentially hypocritical 
about being hungry at one o’clock and at seven and so join- 
ing the herd that at these hours sits down at tables. Before 
well-prepared food, and well-cut clothes, anyone not a 
genius at food and clothes may well dispense with his own 
cookery and his own tailoring. In order for one’s ways to be 
acceptable, the necessity is merely that one be either pecu- 
liarly gifted or carefully trained, or both, to cook food and 
to cut clothes. No one but an adept can reasonably insist on 
self-expression in cookery or clothing or house building or 
in driving a car. 

But now there are those peculiarly gifted and trained 
in certain aspects of living with others, whose products are 
as desirable as are the products of those producing good 
food and good clothes, good houses and skilful driving. 
The trick is to agree upon these aspects of living with others 
as generally as we agree on cooks and modistes, architects 
and drivers, and then to examine the technique of such liv- 
ing, a technique which we commonly call “breeding.” 

How shall one do this? What is the standard? Once we 
said that the test of harmonious living with others was to 
be found among the standards of the respectable, and in 
the habits of those households whose members were suc- 
cessful, or were supporters of the ecclesiastical, or were 
counted among the educated. But the new psychology and 
the new social conscience have found strange maladies 
among such idols; have found their resignations to be lack 
of spirit, their martyrdoms self-indulgence, devotion to 
their religion often to be rationalized upon as merely their 
sole social expression, much of their maternalism and pa- 
ternalism to be masked selfishness, their docilities but 
repressions, some of their strongest convictions compensa- 
tory, their public spirit vanity, their discipline straight 
sadism. This was upsetting to the general opinion of the 
value of such people’s standards and technique. Clearly 
morals were not manners, and the fine art of group living, 
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nourished as it was by all these roots, must depend on other 
criteria, and must look for another technique. 

“Absolutely,” the Younger Generation said—a word of 
which it is inordinately fond, while denying the absolute. 
“Absolutely. The only possible course is to be oneself—not 
to pretend anything. If invalidism is enjoyable, choose it 
and enjoy it. If irritability is one’s natural expression, be 
freely irritable. If the rest of the family is enlightened, it 
will understand. And these things cure themselves! It’s no 
fun to be a martyr if the martyr knows that the family 
knows that the martyr likes it. If parents would be them- 
selves they’d know that half of their direction is really 
autocracy, and they’d recover from it, and their children 
would stop being docile and repressed. And philanthropy 
would take nobody in, but would be open vanity and justifi- 
able enough in itself—and so on. We’d soon get an honest 
society.” 

But what about those members of society who are really 
gentle, or docile, at times; really public-spirited and “phil- 
anthropic”; who really have a genius for leadership, in so- 
ciety, or in lesser groups, or even in the family; who have 
definite uncompensatory convictions, and to whom any 
form of cruelty even in themselves is detectable and un- 
thinkable to practise? There are such people—or at least 
there are those in whom some of these qualities exist. A 
kind of mildly luminous folk. They must measure up, 
even to the standards of the Younger Generation, for they 
are quite literally and honestly, in these things, being 
themselves. Only “themselves” connotes a certain harmony 
of operation among others; to be themselves means the 
expression of certain characteristics not involved in glorifi- 
cation of self, or in license or indulgence or martyrdom or 
hypocrisy. There are such persons. Everyone has known at 
least one person, and unless he is very unfortunate, many 
more, to whom self-expression has meant literally expres- 
sion of some or all of these qualities. 

Now, think of such a one as a member of a unit—family 
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grate? On the whole, does he integrate as well as one whose 
honest self-expression is free irritability, or free selfishness, 
or license in various directions, or consistent self-will? 
Given a group, large or small, of self-expressionists of the 
one type and of self-expressionists of the other type, and 
which will function more nearly to group satisfaction? 

Though this is so old a problem, unsettled and settled 
many times, yet it presents itself again in the announce- 
ment of this particular Younger Generation that it would 
rather be “unhappy” as a result of free self-expression than 
be “happy” under direction. 

Now, whatever else it is, either in the old sense or in 
any new and strange sense, this particular Younger Genera- 
tion confessedly is not happy. Not the most impassioned 
partisans of its members could claim for them happiness. 
This may be because they have not yet attained their full 
freedom of expression in the world—but until they do at- 
tain it, they have an interim unhappiness well assured. It 
is not even certain, the world being what it is—or even 
what it will be—it is not certain that they will ever attain 
happiness. In the meantime, there are those in the world 
who do have happiness—so far as happiness is possible in 
a chaotic world. These are those somewhat luminous folk, 
those folk of a certain power of leadership and of definite 
convictions, gentle, public-spirited, and without much of 
the current enthusiasm for license. Where, then, do these 
belong? , 

Even if this is only ¢heir interim state (before the com- 
plete self-expression of the self-indulgent shall possess the 
world) still their technique is worthy of observation; for 
it is interesting to observe the technique of any successful 
persons, but especially is this so when their form of success 
is happiness. 

To begin then, it seems as if, in association with one 
another, these persons are almost devoid of the use of ob- 
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jection as a stimulant. This, the quite heady recreation of 
many, is an attitude, and one which in highly individual- 
ized childhood is called “‘contradictiveness.”? You hear its 
crude forms on the playground: “It is.” “It isn’t.” “It is 
too.” “It is not.” “It is tot!’»—whatever that means—and 
it is probably but an unconscious obedience to the spell of 
the rhyme, a spell which sometimes extends even to: “It 
isn’t either.” “It is teether.” 

The heady recreation of dissent maintains over some its 
exhilarating power through life. From dueling to debating, 
its hold in some form remains strong. But the art of fenc- 
ing, as well as the art of polemics, like all art, has its crude 
forms of manifestation, and these in group life, say, in 
family life, become objection and dissension, become chips 
on shoulders. ‘There is a proportion perhaps so high as that 
of one in every family of those who not only enjoy but 
glory in argument, and who will sacrifice even their own 
opinions to the stimulus of belonging to the opposition. 

“T am a democrat,” a clergyman once announced. Sev- 
eral evenings later, in the heat of some pleasurable non- 
conformity, he exclaimed: “I am an aristocrat.” 

The Scotch dominie who had listened both times could 
bear no more, and cried: ““Three days back, sittin’ in tha’ 
verra chair yonder, you proclaimed yoursel’ a democrat.” 

“Ah,” said his antagonist, “but now I am sitting in an- 
other chair.” 

There was a woman who in the days of such discussion 
was an anti-suffragist at home, but abroad she argued 
stoutly for equal rights—until she met any suffrage leader, 
and then with her she disagreed, hotly and charmingly, 
merely to pass the time. The Celt really conditions himself 
from love of disaffection. It is not certain that Voltaire 
hedged and that Erasmus temporized so much from fear 
or even from discretion as that they happened to lack the 
liking for non-conformity in which Rousseau and Luther 
revelled. Did Byron and Lafayette and Pulaski love liberty 
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or did they love protest? These are old questions which all 
lift their heads when a member of a family says at break- 
fast: “Let’s invite so-and-so for dinner.” And the Family 
Anarchist cries: “Oh not him! Let’s have so-and-so!” The 
knowledge that the counter-choice is arbitrary, an accident, 
does not flaw her aspect of conviction. The family knows 
her weakness and discounts it, but daily it must be endured. 
Where shall we drive? What shall we eat? What color 
shall we choose? What food shall we order? —and always 
it is the same. Whatever is suggested, the Family Anarchist 
must have her invigorating plunge into denial, must know 
the heady recreation of dissent. 

In orchestration, the too loud piping of a flute, or the 
blur and roar of a ’cello will be tempered by attention to 
the score. At breakfast there is no such inner control, save 
only breeding. 

There are households filled with veiled retort and veiled 
objection—and sometimes unveiled too. There are those 
who express irritation by objection. There are those to 
whom objection is a satisfaction, like eating. There are 
those who enjoy saying, “I don’t agree with you.” But also 
there are those who are aware of certain filaments connect- 
ing them with others so long as a middle ground is main- 
tained—and who are aware of discomfort, like a “pebble 
in the shoe,” when these filaments are disturbed. 

There is a certain mood to be maintained, inclusive of 
discussion, of varying points of view, of intellectual argu- 
ment, yet without the slightest disturbance of that mood, 
that spell. One can live in enchantment—an enchantment 
untouched by the primitive delight in struggle. But in or- 
der to do this, one must develop new delights to take the 
place of struggle. 

The luminous folk whom I have mentioned appear not 
to require any of the mental intoxicants. Resentment seems 
to them ludicrous—the occupation of a cock whose worm 
some other cock has pecked at. A naked wallowing in ad- 
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verse criticism, such as one overhears coming from a flock 
of sparrows, has for these folk no appeal. Anger, like that 
of a bull protecting a herd from an imaginary attack, is 
regarded by them as gratuitous, painful, and even as poi- 
sonous. The momentary thrill of lying is not so stimulating 
as the wild self-expression of telling the truth, and letting 
the devil be to pay, if it must. And so on. And these minor 
indulgences are not so much rejected and denied—as if 
they were delightful temptations—as they are outworn, 
like mumblety-peg, jacks, and marbles. Mumblety-peg, 
jacks, and marbles were the perfect self-expression once. 
But always? And as to positives, courage amuses them more 
than the pleased admission of funk; patience is their tem- 
per, as the mind’s delight in tiny details, leisurely dealt 
with, is the temper of the scientist; and it is a truer self- 
expression to be sympathetic than it is to reveal how beauti- 
fully hard one has become. 

So the self-expression of these luminous folk whom we 
are examining, is as valid, as sincere, as significant as is the 
self-expression of those who have diverged from all these 
standards, and are competent at being hard-boiled. The 
former are pretty generally harmonized—integrated in 
their group; and the latter are not so. 

Some will reply—or they may reply: “Ah, but we do not 
need to integrate.” The answer is: “Ah, but we do!” For 
earth is not a moon. There are upon earth other people. 
No matter how free we become, we face that condition. 
“Yes,” some will reply, “but it is the one who dares to be 
himself who best serves his group, serves the earth.” But 
obviously, it depends on the quality of “himself”? whether 
or not he serves at all. There is Nietzsche’s “Be thyself — 
but be worthy to be thyself.” One is thrown back upon 
himself as a human being bound to function with other 
human beings. 

Be yourself. But how if one’s se/f is an earthquake? Does 
one crash into moments and rattle the china just because 
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one enjoys noise, or because, like an earthquake, one is a 
blind force? Is either being oneself? If there is no more 
to it than that, who would give a dime to be himself, even 
under the best conditions? It is clear that an earthquake 
would have more genuine pleasure if it could choose what 
to smash. “Be yourself” bespeaks the fun of conscious 
choosing. But the moment that one chooses, one admits 
standards of choice. One chooses by that which there is in 
one to choose by, and by no more. One’s technique for ex- 
ercising those choices, and, to some extent, the very choices 
themselves, will be dictated by the infinitesimal art— 
breeding. 

This is to say that there has been bred into certain folk 
an awareness of the subtle, the delicate, the exquisite, in 
daily living. That is what breeding is. The contention is 
that there is a joy of expression in exercising this infinitesi- 
mal art far exceeding that of mere slapdash; that the self 
which recognizes this art is more interesting to be than the 
self which overrides it. 

Breeding is first, control; second, control; third, control. 
But when this abc of breeding has been learned, then it 
becomes something more. It becomes not alone control, 
forcing one to a choice, but second nature, so that one does 
not need that self-control, but himself voluntarily, as we 
say, desires and prefers beauty and order, in word and act, 
and employs them as easily as another employs wit. 

How does breeding, in this sense, fit into the routine of 
the young person of to-day bent on having experience? It 
fits in as well as into the life of the philosopher, or the 
older man or woman of the world, or of the general hu- 
man being. For everyone must become aware at last of the 
power of order, the power of beauty, the power of subtlety. 
No one can long resist order and beauty and subtlety, in 
action, or in art. For us all, civilization began when things 
“became more beautiful and orderly and fine than they 
needed to be.” For us all, the experience of living without 
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bitterness, without harming another, without malice, with- 
out enmity, without antipathies—in a word, with utter 
awareness of the energy of harmony—such experience will 
tend to open the More for which we are seeking. Life is 
something sore than that which we believe it to be. The 
world’s greatest need is a sense of that more—the more 
than we ordinarily see and feel—the intangible. But the 
intangible lies never, or seldom, in event. The intangible 
lies in perception, in reaction, in attitude. In a word, in 
breeding. 

The ordinary use of the word breeding is then but the 
by-product of its deeper sense. Charm of manner, exquisite 
voice, poise, control, consideration, courtesy, anticipation 
of the wishes and moods of others, putting oneself always 
in another’s place—these are the preparation of the ground 
for the real breeding, the attitude towards all of life. 
Bridge playing, games, organizations, school, friendship, 
industry, marriage, householdry, society—all these are ex- 
ercises in human relationship, are a training ground for 
attitude. Every one of these, like life itself, is something 
more than that which we believe it to be. 

As to the current cry that if these ways become one’s 
honest self-expression, one will have lost the rich value of 
following impulse, no matter where it leads, consider im- 
pulse in art. Imagine one beginning his day’s work at fiction 
writing. It is a morning of light and beauty, and the one 
writing is filled with a sense of its power. He is going to 
write. He begins. 

“Mellish set up his organ on the sands of Core Beach at 
the hour of the bathing.” 

At once numberless impressions crowd upon his aware- 
ness—the day, the sun, the clouds; and now the bathers and 
those lying or moving on the beach; the gay parasols, the 
woman in black and white, the girl in blue, the athletes 
running on the hard wet line of shore, the children with 
their pails, the board walk, the wheel chairs, the figures 
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who ride and the Negroes who push, the fagades of the 
shops, the glitter of the windows, the towering bulks of the 
hotels, the band at the Casino—all these rush at him, claim 
his attention. He has an impulse to write of them all. 

Now imagine him trying to set all these within the con- 
fines of his story and to give them equal value. Suppose he 
cries out drunkenly, “Here it all is—I must write about 
it all!” The result will be a medley, over-written, over- 
recorded, over-stressed. 

But now imagine this writer selecting his materials. 

““Mellish set up his organ on the sands of Core Beach at 
the hour of the bathing. On a yellow foreground, against 
the blue of sea and sky, colored crowds moved or lay doz- 
ing, bright umbrellas tilted, children stooped or ran. The 
motley of the shops, shadowed by soaring buildings, was 
bounded by slow streams of life, on sun-baked boards.” 

This writer might have used a thousand words. He used 
perhaps sixty. Yet his picture is more telling than if he had 
multiplied his adjectives and added twofold to the chosen 
facets of the scene. He has abandoned and omitted, he has 
stressed wisely; he has selected. 

Now imagine a human being, a writer or another, con- 
fronted by a life to live. Countless choices face him, vary- 
ing with the day. Shall he do this or do that, go with this 
one, answer that one, write, evade, work, play, adventure, 
find romance, be aware. Imagine such a one saying: “But 
I must have experience. I shall do a// that comes my way. 
I shall live it all!” The result will be a medley, over- 
wrought, over-reached, under-lived. The one who merely 
lives his day, any day, must select his materials just as pre- 
cisely as the one who writes a page. Shall he take all experi- 
ence as it presents itself? Not more reasonably than he 
should write by multiplying his words. In both writing and 
living, he must select. 

Obviously choices sharpen the whole man or woman, 
tempering, refining, cultivating; or they dull, darken, 
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stupefy him. One chooses, one selects—and literally manu- 
factures himself in the process. One breeds into himself 
this quality, and that. 

Why live harmoniously, perceivingly, responsively, 
either individually or in a group? Because when one tries 
for such living, something begins to happen. One begins 
to look ¢hrough, to see that life literally is more than that 
which we believe it to be. We are the pre-kindergarten, 
the nursery school. One-fifth of one hemisphere of the 
brain is all that has yet been developed. No one—not Plato, 
not Goethe, nor Einstein—has more than touched the 
edges of what the human mind may become. Professor Ar- 
thur Compton, of the department of physics in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Nobel Prize winner, announced re- 
cently his theory that there is thought which is not cerebral 
at all. What does that mean? Perhaps that we are partici- 
pants in an intelligence which we can take in no more than 
a child of three can absorb differential calculus, or col- 
loidal chemistry, or the theory of the radio or of the driv- 
ing of a motor car. That it has not entered into our minds 
to conceive what we are, who we are, and what are our 
real powers. It is possible that we shall have energies and 
faculties and perceptions of which we cannot yet dimly 
dream—as television or the Zeppelin was not dreamed a 
day ago. We have two doors into that far future—the head 
and the heart—education and conduct. Education is the 
opening of the human mind to its own possibilities, to those 
of its group, to those of its future. Conduct is the control 
of our reactions to our world and to its other human beings. 
After a fashion, we all enter the door of education. In con- 
duct shall we follow impulse or shall we be bred by the 
more imaginative choices? 

Civilization begins when life is finer than it need be. 
Either we are civilizers or we are nothing. 














THE MODERN LONG POEM 
By HERBERT READ 


O discuss the length of poetry might seem at first 

sight a very trivial approach to a serious subject. 

But actually it involves some of the first principles 

of the poetic faculty. Most poets aspire to write 
long poems, and we might almost say that the distinction 
between a major and a minor poet is the capacity to write a 
long poem successfully. I cannot think of any poet whom 
one would venture to call “major,” whose work consists 
entirely of short pieces; though naturally there are many 
minor poets, with an exquisite talent for short pieces, who 
have many long, dreary, and unreadable poems to their dis- 
credit. 

How long is a long poem? is the simple question that 
might first be asked. The “Divine Comedy” and “Paradise 
Lost” are poems of the first order, and they are extremely 
long. The characteristic poems of Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Dryden, Pope, Wordsworth, Shelley, and Robert Brown- 
ing are of comparab!e length. But is “The Ancient Mari- 
ner” a long poem? And the “Ode: Intimations of Immor- 
tality” or “Lamia”? Is Donne’s “Progress of the Soul,” or 
Mr. Eliot’s “Waste Land”? Obviously, there is no general 
rule, and in the absence of a linear measure, we are driven 
to seek a qualitative one. Between the short poem and the 
long poem there is a difference, but it is not so much a dif- 
ference of length as of essence. 

The difference really turns on the question of lyricism. 
We often call the short poem a “lyric,” which meant origi- 
nally a poem short enough to be set to music and sung for a 
moment’s pleasure. From the poet’s point of view, we 
might define the lyric as a poem which embodies a single 
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or simple emotional attitude, a poem which expresses di- 
rectly an uninterrupted mood or inspiration. A long poem, 
it would follow as a corollary, is one which unites by arti- 
fice several or many such emotional moods; though here 
the artifice might imply a single dominating zdea which in 
itself might be an emotional unity. 

We have already, in this short paragraph, used several 
terms which are far more significant than a casual reading 
would reveal. I want especially to stress the words ‘‘emo- 
tion” and “‘idea,” in their particular contexts. It might be 
found that they are the qualities which, dominating the 
nature of a poem, lead to the essential distinction we wish 
to make between a long poem and a lyric. But before 
broaching that essential distinction, there are certain de- 
scriptive features to be disposed of. For example, of the 
long poems already mentioned, some are properly described 
as epic, others as philosophic, some are odes, and some are 
direct narratives. ““The Canterbury Tales” are long because 
they could not very well be shorter: the poet has a series 
of stories to tell in verse, and he uses his verse with economy 
and despatch to achieve the end. Such length in a poem is 
at once necessary and arbitrary; it is a necessity of the con- 
tent, but so far as the poetic quality of the poem is con- 
cerned, the length is arbitrary; it is not the poetry that 
makes for the length, but the story. 

Most epic poetry is of this nature, though epic is not an 
exact term. The “Iliad” is an epic in one sense; “Paradise 
Lost” in quite another sense. The “Iliad,” like “The Can- 
terbury Tales,” is lengthy by reason of its story; and so, I 
think, is all true epic poetry. But Milton, in his poem, had 
more in mind than the story; the story of the Fall is merely 
the kernel, or theme, round which he elaborates, firstly, a 
dramatic myth, and secondly, a philosophical thesis. Here 
the epic, we might say, is dominated by an idea; though in 
the construction of a dramatic myth another faculty is in- 
volved, which I will discuss presently. 
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I confess I have never understood what precisely an ode 
is. It is dificult to find anything in common between Cow- 
ley’s ode, “Of Wit,” and Dryden’s “Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
Day” and, say, Wordsworth’s “Ode: Intimations of Im- 
mortality.”” An ode, in practice, implies a certain architec- 
tonic mastery of rhythmic variations; a structure which, | 
suppose, has its analogues in music, but which, from a 
strictly poetic point of view, does not differ from the long 
poem in general; just as, from the point of view of eating, 
a wedding cake terraced like a tabernacle does not differ 
from plain plum cake. The ode, that is to say, is not essen- 
tially long or short; it might conceivably be a lyric, as | 
believe Wordsworth’s ode to be. 

It will be said that the philosophic poem, such as Lucre- 
tius’s “De Rerum Natura,” the “Divine Comedy,” and, to 
take a modern example, “The Testament of Beauty,”’ does 
not need to be discussed at this point because it is obviously 
not lyrical in nature, and is invariably long. But what are 
we to say of a poem like “The Phoenix and the Turtle,” 
not a long poem by any means, but decidedly a philosophi- 
cal one—indeed, a poem in which all the force and the 
beauty of this kind of poetry are distilled in purest essence! 
There are many poems of Donne’s, too, which superficially 
are lyrical in form, but are philosophical in content. Mr. 
Eliot’s “Ash Wednesday” is a poem decidedly lyrical in 
feeling, but it must be reckoned as a philosophical poem. 
If only negatively, the philosophic poem shows that the 
difference between the long poem and the short poem 1s 
not to be found in the nature of its content. 

Let us face frankly a final possibility: that there is no 
poetic difference between the long poem and the short 
poem; that there is a certain art of poetry, which arises we 
do not quite know how, from the music of vowels and con- 
sonants, the sound and associations of words, the surprise 
of images and metaphors; in the now consecrated phrase, 
that there is “pure” poetry, and that the rest is prose, or 
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padding. According to this theory, most poems would tend 
to be short, if only for the sufficient reason that it is im- 
possible for any poet to sustain his inspiration for long; and 
actually, when the advocate of “pure” poetry is pressed for 
examples, he can only quote you a few short lyrics, per- 
haps “Kubla Khan,” and for the rest, nothing but disin- 
terred lines and couplets. This theory is actually a species 
of solipsism. It confuses the thing and its attributes. It ig- 
nores what the world has agreed to call poetry in favor of 
an a priori definition of poetry. For what the advocate of 
“pure” poetry is defining is not poetry, but only a species of 
poetry, namely, “pure” poetry. Let us admit, even, that 
word music, image, and metaphor are the blood stream of 
poetry, without which it cannot for a moment exist. Yet 
beyond these are structure and conception—structure 
which is the embodiment of words in a pattern or form; 
and conception, which is the projection of the poet’s 
thought into a process from which, or during the course of 
which, words are generated. 

That is to say, there can be no words with their accom- 
panying music, no images with their visual immediacy, no 
metaphors with their more-than-verbal meaning, unless 
there is either an intuition of form, which I take to be an 
emotion about fitness, size, appropriateness, tension, taut- 
ness, and so on (as in the sonnet); and, not alternatively 
so much as in addition, a progressive invention which will 
carry the poet on from word to word, line to line, stanza 
to stanza, book to book, until the invention is exhausted. 

Form and conception are present in the lyric, but they 
are unobtrusive; the duration of the poetry is so short, the 
emotion so immediate (and relatively simple) that we do 
not perceive (it is the poet’s business to conceal) the time 
structure. Form and conception are fused in the act of 
creation. When form dominates the conception (that is, 
when the conception is limited enough to be seen as a single 
unit, to be held from the beginning to the end in one men- 
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tal tension), then the poem can be defined properly as 
“short.”” On the other hand, when the conception is so com- 
plex that the mind must take it in, in disjointed series, 
finally ordering these series in a comprehensive unity, then 
the poem is properly defined as “long.” 

In a successful sonnet, for example, or in “Kubla Khan,” 
the music of the first words has not died in the mind when 
the last words sound; nor is the configuration of the poem 
—its rhythm and closed form—for a moment lost. Its total 
effect is not only in the sound but also in the shape. But in 
the long poem, the music is an accompaniment which is 
never lost, which is not co-extensive with the form. It is 
the difference between the still beauty of a lake, looked at 
as a whole, and the beauty of the stream which we follow 
from its source to the sea, never seeing it at one time as a 
whole, but always aware of its continuity, its sameness in 
variation, its music in progression. 

Having made this distinction and leaving the short poem 
on one side, we can perhaps ask a very relevant question: By 
what virtues has the long poem justified itself in the past, 
and can these virtues appeal to the modern poetic sensi- 
bility? The long poem is very often attempted. It would 
be too rash to assume that it was always popular; in fact, 
we know that in general the reading public is bored with 
the long poem, especially when it has any pretensions to 
seriousness. Mr. Humbert Wolfe, it is true, has a large fol- 
lowing, but Mr. Sturge Moore, whose “Judas,” for exam- 
ple, is both a longer and a better poem than any Mr. Wolfe 
has written, has, I feel sure, a much more modest follow- 
ing. But is it the fault of the length of the poem, of the 
long poem in itself; or are the long poems given to us in 
some sense unsuccessful? And in any case, if few read 
them, why do poets go on writing them? 

There is a passage in one of Keats’s letters which answers 
this last question. Writing to his friend Bailey in 1817, he 
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“TI have heard Hunt say and [I] may be asked—why 
endeavour after a long Poem! To which I should answer— 
Do not the Lovers of Poetry like to have a little Region to 
wander in where they may pick and choose, and in which 
the images are so numerous that many are forgotten and 
found new in a second Reading: which may be food for a 
Week’s stroll in the Summer? Do not they like this better 
than what they can read through before Mrs. Williams 
comes down stairs? a Morning work at most. Besides a 
long Poem is a test of Invention which I take to be the 
Polar Star of Poetry, as Fancy is the Sails, and Imagination 
the Rudder. Did our great Poets ever write short Pieces! 
I mean in the shape of ‘Tales—This same invention seems 
indeed of late Years to have been forgotten as a Poetical 
excellence.” 

Invention, fancy, imagination—here are further terms 
to confuse the issue. What I think Keats means, if I may 
venture to transpose his ideas into words which seem more 
consistent with our present fashions, is that the long poem 
is a test of inspiration—though inspiration, which may on 
occasion mean motivation, is far from being a satisfactory 
word. Keats thought that if the inspiration of the poet 
could hold out without flagging, not merely until it had 
embodied many moods and feelings throughout the course 
of a narrative, then the reader, in his turn, would find in 
the poem not merely a single and momentary impression of 
loveliness but a vast assembly of verses and images through 
which he might wander and find, now one sympathetic re- 
sponse, now another, according to his mood or feeling. In 
one case (the lyric) the poet immediately subdues the 
reader, and achieves his desired effect; in the other (the 
long poem), he drops his jewels in a chosen path, and al- 
lows the reader to pick up any which may catch his eyes. 

From the poet’s point of view, the long poem means, 
according to the view expressed by Keats, charging the 
narrative with a certain density or opacity. This is achieved 
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by a liberal use of epithets, similes, and metaphors, which, 
though poetic in themselves, may have the effect of im- 
peding the narrative. Take almost any passage from “Hy- 
perion”’: 


In pale and silver silence they remain’d, 

Till suddenly a splendour, like the morn, 
Pervaded all the beetling gloomy steeps, 

All the sad spaces of oblivion, 

And every gulf, and every chasm old 

And every height, and every sullen depth, 
Voiceless, or hoarse with loud tormented streams: 
And all the everlasting cataracts, 

And all the headlong torrents far and near, 
Mantled before in darkness and huge shade, 
Now saw the light and made it terrible. 

It was Hyperion:—a granite peak 

His bright feet touch’d, and there he stay’d to view 
The misery his brilliance had betray’d 

To the most hateful seeing of itself. 

Golden his hair of short Numidian curl, 

Regal his shape majestic, a vast shade 

In midst of his own brightness, like the bulk 
Of Memnon’s image at the set of sun 

To one who travels from the dusking East: 
Sighs, too, as mournful as that Memnon’s harp, 
He utter’d, while his hands contemplative 

He press’d together, and in silence stood. 


Asa static poem it is very beautiful; as a piece of narra- 
tive it is halting, and the interest, surfeited with conceits, 1s 
apt to lag for the action. If from the passage you omit lines 
4 to 11, 19 and 20, you do not injure either the descriptive 
force or the narrative action. 

It is perhaps hardly fair to compare Keats and Chaucer, 
for there is a clash between romantic and realistic values. 
But let us take a passage from Spenser’s “Faerie Queene”: 
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There in a gloomy hollow glen she found 

A little cottage, built of stickes and reedes 

In homely wize, and wald with sods around, 

In which a witch did dwell, in loathly weedes, 
And wilfull want, all carelesse of her needes; 

So choosing solitarie to abide, 

Far from all neighbours, that her devilish deedes 
And hellish arts from people she might hide, 

And hurt far off unknowne whom ever she envide. 


The Damzell there arriving entred in; 
Where sitting on the flore the Hag she found, 
Busie (as seem’d) about some wicked gin: 
Who, soone as she beheld that suddein stound, 
Lightly upstarted from the dustie ground, 
And with fell looke and hollow deadly gaze 
Stared on her awhile, as one astound, 

Ne had one word to speake, for great amaze, 
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But shewd by outward signes, that dread her sence did daze. 


At last turning her feare to foolish wrath, 

She askt, what devill had her thither brought, 

And who she was, and what unwonted path 

Had guided her, unwelcomed, unsought? 

To which the Damzell, full of doubtfull thought, 

Her mildly answer’d; Beldame, be not wroth 

With silly Virgin, by adventure brought 

Unto your dwelling, ignorant and loth, 

That crave but rowme to rest, while tempest overblo’th. 


With that adowne out of her Christall eyne 

Few trickling teares she softly forth let fall, 

That like two Orient pearles, did purely shyne 
Upon her snowy cheeke; and therewithall 

She sighed soft, that none so bestiall, 

Nor salvage hart, but ruth of her sad plight 
Would make to melt, or pitteously appall; 

And that vile Hag, all were her whole delight 

In mischiefe, was much moved at so pitteous sight. 
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Here nothing can be omitted without detracting from 
the descriptive force of the whole passage. There is only 
one simile in the four stanzas—“That like two Orient 
pearles””—and this is too short, too vivid, and too just to do 
anything but enhance the movement of the narrative. This 
does not mean that the passage from Spenser is better 
poetically than the passage from Keats; it merely means 
that Spenser’s is the better zarrative poetry; but if the ob- 
ject of the poem is to narrate, I think we might say that it 
is a better poem. 

My point is that Keats was mistaken in his approach to 
the long poem, and that both “Endymion” and “Hy- 
perion” are failures as narrative poems just because Keats 
was trying to do something which cannot legitimately be 
done. He was misusing a definite form of poetry: he was 
trying to march down the road in armor too heavy to be 
moved. His poems may be compared with motor cars, 
smothered in garlands and bouquets, moving slowly in pro- 
cession at a Carnival of Flowers; before they can resume 
their proper speed, they must be stripped of their lovely 
decorations. 

It must not be imagined, however, that all the virtue of 
a narrative poem lies in its efficiency in forwarding the 
action. Prose is sufficient for that purpose. Poetry always, 
in every kind, resides in the word. In narrative poetry the 
words must convey the action with speed and economy, but 
then they must be fine emotive words; words such as we 
find, indeed, in the passage I have quoted from Spenser. 

A narrative poem, then, may properly be called a long 
poem, but only in virtue of the content. The story is told, 
is perhaps invented; the poetry springs into being as the 
story unfolds. The story is the inspiration (and in this case 
also the motivation) of the poetry. The length of the poem 
is not motivated by the force of the poetic inspiration; but 
the poet will be poetically inspired by the narrative to 
the extent that he visualizes the events of the narrative, 
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and is moved by the visualization. He will be moved so 
long as, in the famous phrase, he keeps his eye on the ob- 
jects, on the visualized events. 

~ But that does not achieve Keats’s purpose in writing a 
long poem, which is to have “a little Region to wander in.” 
Invention, which he calls the Polar Star of Poetry—surely 
this is not merely the capacity to tell a story? Is it possible 
that there are other modes of poetry, which satisfy Keats’s 
purpose, but which are neither lyrical nor narrative? What 
of that other kind of poem, whose characteristic it is to be 
dominated by an idea? — 





An Orphic song indeed, 
A song divine of high and passionate truths 
To their own music chaunted. 


That was Coleridge’s conception of the long poem, the 
ideal he quoted to Wordsworth to explain his disappoint- 
ment with “The Excursion.” He tells us what he had ex- 
pected—“‘the colours, music, imaginative life, and passion 
of poetry; but the matter and arrangement of philosophy; 
not doubting from the advantages of the subject that the 
totality of a system was not only capable of being har- 
monised with, but even calculated to aid, the unity (begin- 
ning, middle and end) of a poem. Thus, whatever the 
length of the work might be, still it was a determinate 
length; of the subjects announced, each would have its own 
appointed place, and excluding repetitions, each would re- 
lieve and rise in interest above the other.” 

“The totality of a system”—the phrase somehow does 
not call up poetic associations. The famous poem of Lucre- 
tius is perhaps the only one that is at once systematic in the 
sense desired by Coleridge, and also poetic. Coleridge dis- 
cusses Lucretius, and in this very context he utters his 
famous judgment that Lucretius was most poetic when he 
was least philosophical, and most philosophic when least 
poetical. I have been inclined to accept this dictum of Cole- 
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ridge’s as expressing a very probable truth, but lately it has 
been claimed by one whose capacity to appreciate the poetry 
of the Latin language is far greater than mine, that Cole- 
ridge’s dictum needs considerable qualification: that it is 
based on the narrow lyrical notion of poetry. For in major 
poetry, as Matthew Arnold was so eager to point out, ex- 
pression occupies a subordinate rank. He quotes Goethe’s 
opinion, that what distinguishes the artist from the mere 
amateur is ““Architectonicé in the highest sense; that power 
of execution, which creates, forms, and constitutes: not the 
profoundness of single thoughts, not the richness of im- 
agery, not the abundance of illustration.” The modern 
poet, says Arnold, has three things to learn from the classi- 
cal writers of the ancient world: “He will learn from them 
how unspeakably superior is the effect of the one moral 
impression left by a great action treated as a whole, to the 
effect produced by the most striking single thought or by 
the happiest image. As he penetrates into the spirit of the 
great classical works, as he becomes gradually aware of 
their intense significance, their noble simplicity, and their 
calm pathos, he will be convinced that it is this effect, unity 
and profoundness of moral impression, at which the ancient 
Poets aimed; that it is this which constitutes the grandeur 
of their works, and which makes them immortal.” 

Arnold, it will be remembered, applied this test to 
Keats; dismissing “Endymion” as “so utterly incoherent, 
as not strictly to merit the name of a poem at all,”’ he fixed 
his attention on “Isabella, or the Pot of Basil.’? Admitting 
that “this one short poem contains, perhaps, a greater num- 
ber of happy single expressions which one could quote than 
all the extant tragedies of Sophocles,” he yet asks: “But 
the action, the story? The action in itself is an excellent 
one; but so feebly is it conceived by the Poet, so loosely 
constructed, that the effect produced by it, in and for it- 
self, is absolutely null.” 

Arnold, I think, effectively discounts Coleridge. We may 
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doubt whether the totality of a system, or any purely philo- 
sophic theme, can be made the subject of a poem (neces- 
sarily a long poem) unless it is translated into action or 
imagery. It is the quality of the emotion that is really in- 
volved. By far the easiest method of securing the necessary 
emotional tension throughout the length of a “long”’ poem 
is to embody its theme in a dramatic myth, which is the 
way of Milton in “Paradise Lost.” The only other method 
is to secure a consistent and continuous vitality of expres- 
sion by the operation, in every line of the poem, of a domi- 
nant emotion. This is the way of Lucretius in “De Rerum 
Natura.” Poetry of any length is visual, or it is tedious; it 
may be visual by virtue of its action, or by virtue of its im- 
agery. It can never, whilst still remaining poetry, be merely 
informative or conceptual. 

It is for this reason that I think it is dangerous to admit, 
as Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie does in “The Idea of Great 
Poetry,” that the far richer and greater effects of the long 
poem can be achieved “‘by means of a unity far less direct,” 
and “a form less immediately impressive and, therefore, 
no doubt, less lovely” than the means employed in a suc- 
cessful sonnet. There are really no degrees of poetry; at 
least, there is no easy transition from poetry to prose. The 
two forms of expression are distinct in kind; we must speak 
in either one mode or the other. It is not enough even to be 
“visual”; prose can be “visual.” Poetry must be visual in 
a swift, intuitive way. It must also, by its daring, adventure 
into a world of sense and sound beyond the reach of the 
mundane instruments of prose. That is its faculty of inven- 
tion, about which Keats speaks. Invention and imagery— 
poetry is an essence distilled by these emotional activities. 
But it is not an essence which we can dilute with the water 
of prose, to make it go a long way. There are many varie- 
ties of poetic expression, just as there are many voices that 
sing; but none of them forgoes its proper harmony. 

For such reasons we must adopt a skeptical attitude 
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towards most modern attempts at the long poem, including 
that very long poem whose success would seem to dispel 
all reasonable doubts about the present popularity of the 
long poem. “The Testament of Beauty” is a very con- 
siderable achievement: it had an immediate success. It is 
now two years since it was published, and there seems to 
be a general tendency to moderate that first rash enthusi- 
asm. I think most serious critics begin to feel as Coleridge 
felt about “The Excursion”: a sense of disappointment 
steals over them when they discover that what they read 
with eager hope and fictitious enthusiasm is but flighty 
chaff to the memory. It is not memorable as an imaginative 
conception, nor as a poetic pleasure ground—“a little Re- 
gion to wander in.” It does not, of course, pretend to any 
dramatic force of allegory or myth; it is a discursive rea- 
soning on life and philosophy—poetry such as Matthew 
Arnold called for, an answer to the question how to live. 
But the answer is not in poetic terms. There is not, I think, 
a poetic line in the whole piece—not one line that moves 
us with its inevitable majesty and music. The verse adopted 
is an experimental alexandrine of twelve syllables and six 
accents. The effect of such a verse is said to approximate 
to the natural rhythms of speech, but actually such syllabic 
dragooning of utterance results only in clotted speech. We 
lose the expectancy of regular metres and gain not the ease 
of natural speech rhythms but these rhythms clipped and 
pruned like a cordon fruit tree. No direct emotional tension 
can possibly flash along such a wakeful fence of intelli- 
gence. The result is necessarily prose, and the prose might 
be noble and forceful, were it not also subject to this dilet- 
tantism or experimental byplay. Let us take an example: 


’Tis of such absolute selfhood that it knoweth not 
parent nor offspring, and will abuse advantage 

of primogeniture, with long luxuriant boughs 
crowding in vain-glory to overshadow and quell 
its younger brethren... . 
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The natural way of writing this would be: It is (the na- 
ture) of such absolute selfhood that it knows neither parent 
nor offspring, and will abuse the advantage of primogeni- 
ture, crowding in vainglory to overshadow and quell its 
younger brethren with its long luxuriant boughs. 

Is anything lost in this translation? Nothing, I would 
like to assert, except self-consciousness. The manner is, in 
fact, pedantic, involving all the armory of poetastic ped- 
antry—inversions, circumlocution, padding, and poetic 
fustian (‘“me-seemeth,” “anon,” “to boot,” and such like 
expressions occur on every page). 

Few modern poems have quite the same scope as ‘“The 
Testament of Beauty,” but “The New Argonautica” of 
Mr. W. B. Drayton Henderson is a poem I should like to 
mention, if only because its ambitious scale demands atten- 
tion. It is an heroic poem in eight cantos. Mr. Henderson’s 
achievement is more deserving of respect than the late 
Poet Laureate’s. It has an imaginative grasp of his theme, 
and does not falter for want of objective incident. It is al- 
most Elizabethan in its excess. But there is a fatal lack of 
humor, very evident in the prose Foreword; and though 
it might be asked what humor has to do with an epic, the 
answer is simple. The expressiveness of poetry demands 
an absolute dignity. The want of dignity is only evident to 
a sense of humor. If Mr. Henderson had a sense of humor 
he could not write a passage like this: 


But loud dismay 
Rose from those yet held steadfast for the freed, 
And louder from those free, in naked need. 
For now flame chivied them, and one red crest 
Subdued the sail, and foamed on the crow’s nest 
Where Lepe stood—or stood not! the hard stream 
Pitched the ship violently on her beam 
And from his specious foothold canted him. 
In surf of fire he yet had heart to swim; 
But even that failed him; as a sud it burst 


Leaving a falling void. 
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There is no evidence in this long poem that Mr. Hender- 
son has a poetic sense at all; like others among his contem- 
poraries, he has a certain violence of imagination which is 
sometimes forceful, but not all the virtues in the world can 
condone for the absence of verbal felicity. 

Some degree of intensity cannot be denied to “Firehead” 
by Lola Ridge. The theme of “Firehead” is one that has 
never been successfully treated by an English poet—not 
even by Milton: the passion of Jesus Christ. It is one that 
should not be attempted without the highest endowments 
of intellect and sensibility. A forceful intellect might dis- 
cover some significance in the sacred events not yet revealed 
to the world by exegesis and mystic vision, and the poetic 
sensibility might express that significance in symbols which 
would bear comparison with the Gospels. Miss Ridge has 
attempted too much; she has ventured on a theme which 
many greater poets have wisely declined. She has treated 
this theme with force, but as we read we feel that this force 
is not the force of a poetic sensibility, but some darker 
power of neurotic violence: 


The little vapours of their breath that forked 
In arrowy spirals darted at his head, 

Now haloed in the setting sun that staved 

Out from it in great spokes. The thwarted light, 
Gushing from the embolus the crosshead made, 
Downward in a bloodied fountain, sprayed 

The upturned faces on the mount; they shed 
More tears than they had need of as they craned— 
Each burning eyehole in the mask of light 

That pressed his face—to cup before it paled 
Amid the golden bubble of the air, 

His image in their sight and burn him there, 
The arrogant gall-flower of their root, 

In effigy for ever. 


There is no denying the vividness of such imagery, and 
indeed, there is no denying that “Firehead” is a strangely 
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impressive work; my only concern is to exclude such vio- 
lence from the legitimate categories of poetry. At its worst 
such a diction actually repels us; there are passages in this 
book almost sickening in the crudity of their physical im- 
agery. Even at its best, when subdued and ordered by a 
sensitive cadence, such verse has no staying power—no 
little Region to wander in—no meditative depth. The 
force of such a poem is not inherent; it is not the force of 
a dominant idea—but rather an emanation from the darker 
dynamism of the poet’s instinctive life. 

We see that these three modern long poems (and they are 
typical) fail either because the intelligence of the poet has 
not been sufficient to sustain the theme as an imaginative 
unity, or because the theme is not conveyed in a sufficiently 
poetic diction. There is a fatal want of either intellect or 
emotion, and it is because the combination of these in one 
person is so rare that poems of the range and quality of the 
“Divine Comedy” and “Paradise Lost” are so rare. There 
is only one long poem of this generation which seems to me 
to combine the faculties of intellect and emotion in a suffi- 
cient degree: ““The Waste Land.” That this poem is in con- 
ception radically different from the normal long poem of 
the past is a very hopeful sign. It suggests that there are 
further possibilities to be explored—that the sustained 
combination of intellect and emotion is not bound to the 
normal categories of the epic and the narrative, which are 
patent scaffolds for the poet’s benefit, but can pursue a 
course depending on nothing more evident than a continu- 
ing emotional attachment to a central idea. I mean that in- 
stead of pursuing a jog-trot exploration of the highroads, 
the long poem of the future might more fruitfully be based 
on the analogy of ripples expanding from a point on the 
surface of the lake, the point at which the poet has finally 
plunged the Excalibur of his intelligence. 














NEW MEXICAN SKETCHES 
By FRANK G. APPLEGATE 


ENCHANTED GOLD 


HERE is no way in which one can relax so satis- 

factorily and so completely as by sitting on the 

ground with one’s back leaning against the sunny 

side of an adobe wall in New Mexico, and no one 
who has experienced this sensation will ever forget it. 
The natives of that sun-drenched land have known all 
this for over three hundred years; therefore they are past 
masters in this pleasant form of relaxation, and when they 
feel the necessity for rest, there are none so expert as they 
in the exercise of absolute inertia. 

It is indeed a pleasure to go on a winter’s day to the old 
Spanish-colonial village of Quemado and there see the sun- 
worshippers sitting somnolently in long rows and soaking in 
not only the direct, warming rays of the sun but those re- 
flected by the walls behind them. Only then does one fully 
realize how the folly and ostentatious vanity of the Anglos 
betray them into the needless dissipation of money and 
energy on the enervating futilities of Floridas and Calli- 
fornias. 

I mention Quemado especially, because of Lupe Ro- 
mero, a citizen of that place, whose friendship I won and 
whose confidence I gained by sharing the same sunshine 
with him by his garden wall. As I came to know Lupe bet- 
ter, I found him several kinds of a delightful person. At 
the same time, I also discovered that he had no real voca- 
tion—leaving such a sordid business as grubbing a living 
from the reluctant soil to the Sefiora and the growing chil- 
dren—but he did have some diverting avocations. Among 
other things, he was a politician in a small way, a philoso- 
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pher of sorts, a student of necromancy, and, best of all, a 
treasure-hunter and prospector—so that he lived con- 
tinually in clouds of rosy optimism, expecting at any mo- 
ment to attain the rainbow’s end. 

Whenever I came to visit him, he always had a new 
specimen of ore to show me, and he waited hopefully while 
I reluctantly passed adverse judgment on it. 

One day when I stopped to talk with him, I could see 
that he was fairly bursting with excitement. His eyes 
gleamed, and his hand trembled as I took it in mine. With 
a great air of mystery, he led me into the house and care- 
fully locked it against intruders. Then he opened an old 
chest, and taking from it a piece of gleaming ore, placed 
it in my hand, without speaking a word. At a glance, I saw 
that the specimen he had given me was a piece of pure 
white quartz, beautifully shot through with large, gor- 
geously glittering yellow crystals of iron pyrite. “Oro 
bruto (virgin gold)?” urged Lupe hopefully. 

“No,” I answered as gently as possible, “it’s only fool’s 
gold.” 

As I gave this verdict, the sparkle left his eyes, and he 
said sadly: “It’s those cursed old Indians and their enchant- 
ments. They make a fool of me again. You are a gringo and 
do not believe, but we Spanish people have been here a long 
time and understand. If I tell you about it all, maybe you 
will know then how difficult it is to find gold and treasure 
in this country where there is so much. I know, for I have 
been seeking for years. 

“You see, when the Spaniards first came to New Mex- 
ico, they had many rich mines of gold and silver in all these 
sierras, and from them, those old ones took great sacks of 
the purest metal. This they hid by burying it in the ground 
until they should have all they wished, and then they in- 
tended to dig it up and take it back to Spain with them and 
there drink wine and live like rich men. But all the time 
the Indians were spying on them, and they did not like 
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what the Spaniards were doing, for they thought those 
pieces of gold were bits that were left over and buried in 
the mountains when their gods had finished making the 
sun and were, on that account, very sacred. The Indians 
themselves had great quantities of gold, but they kept it to 
use only in ceremonies, and they had it hidden so the Span- 
iards could never find it. 

“At last, the Indians became so angry at the Spaniards 
that in those old days they killed many of them and drove 
the rest out of the country into Mexico before they could 
dig up their buried gold and take it with them. Then the 
Indian caciques went around and put enchantments on all 
the mines and on all the buried treasure of the Spaniards, 
and even buried their own so secretly and enchanted it so 
strongly that no one could get it but themselves. 

“After a good many years, the Spaniards came back and 
conquered the Indians again and killed the caciques, who 
were the only ones who knew where the Indian gold was 
buried, but that didn’t take the enchantment off of any of 
it. So those old Spaniards never could find any of the treas- 
ure again or even any of their old mines.” 

“‘Hasn’t anyone ever found any of this gold?” I asked. 

“Yes,” replied Lupe, “there was Juan Borrego, the 
sheep-herder. He found one of those old mines one time 
and took a sack of the gold to Santa Fé, and they gave him 
five hundred dollars for it there. Then he got very drunk, 
and the next morning he was found dead beside his burro 
in Burro Alley. There was also a knife sticking in him, and 
his money was all gone. But no one could ever find the mine 
again where he got the gold, for who can follow the wan- 
derings of a sheep-herder? —and he had told no one where 
it was. 

“Then there was Antonio Salazar of Santo Nifio, who 
went to these same sierras to get some logs to build himself 
a barn, and found there the beginning of an ancient tunnel 
near a pile of rocks. He went into it, and he found chunks 
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of virgin gold sticking in the rocks. So he hurried home 
and, after telling his wife about his find, got a pick and 
went back to get the gold, but the tunnel caved in on him, 
and he was never seen again. Those mines are enchanted 
well. 

“Then many years ago three Frenchmen came to Mora 
on the other side of these same sierras, and from there they 
used to go to the mountains to hunt and trap beaver. One 
day they came back to Mora with a little sack full of virgin 
gold, but they would tell no one there where they got it. 
For a while they lived like rich men and got drunk very 
often. Then one day they took three burros and set out 
again for the mountains. This time, some of the Spanish 
people of Mora tried to follow them, but in the night the 
Frenchmen gave them the slip. A week later the three 
Frenchmen returned to Mora with three burros loaded 
with three heavy sacks of gold. 

“The next day the three Frenchmen left Mora, saying 
they were going back to France. They stayed away in 
France for more than three years until they had spent all 
their gold, gambling, drinking, and living high. Then they 
started back, and on the ship, two of the Frenchmen threw 
the third one, who was old and not well, into the sea, so 
that they would not have to take care of him or share their 
mine with him any longer. 

“When the two remaining Frenchmen arrived in Mora, 
they again went to the mine and got more gold, but this 
time they did not go back to France. Instead, they stayed in 
Mora and drank whisky and gave gold to bad women like 
it was sand. After their gold was again all gone, they went 
to the mountains to get more, but this time they quarrelled 
over which one owned the most of the mine, and one of 
them killed the other. The last Frenchman then returned 
alone to Mora with two sacks of gold, and again he lived 
like a rich man, drunker than ever. Finally his gold was all 
spent or wasted, and, taking his burro, he went another time 
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to the mountains, but this time he didn’t return. Three days 
later his burro came back alone, and a week after that the 
Frenchman was found by a sheep-herder near a rock slide. 
He was dead, and there was a red mark on his forehead 
shaped just like a small hand. Near the body was a leather 
sack, but all it contained was some heavy black rocks. So 
the enchantment had got him too. 

“Indian treasure is even harder to get than the gold from 
enchanted mines. One time, my cousins, Pablo Vigil of 
Cordova and Diego Romero of Cundio, almost got an In- 
dian treasure, and they would have, too, if they hadn’t lost 
their nerve at the wrong time. 

“Over on the mesa above Cundio, there is a very old 
Indian ruin that is on my cousin’s land, and one day when 
he was walking through this ruin, he noticed that one par- 
ticular spot gave out a hollow sound when he stepped on it. 
He tested this place over and over, and each time it sounded 
the same. He suspected there was buried treasure there, but 
he was wise enough to know that if there was, it was also 
enchanted and couldn’t be simply dug up like a hill of po- 
tatoes. 

“But Diego didn’t know much about enchantments. So 
he consulted his cousin Pablo about his find and asked his 
advice as to how the enchantment could be removed so that 
the treasure could be recovered. Pablo didn’t know much 
about enchantments either, but he did know of a good 
witch over in Santa Cruz who was said to know how to take 
spells off of things and also how to break enchantments. So 
they went together to consult her. They told her all about 
everything except where the treasure was buried, and she 
promised to tell them how to break the enchantment if they 
would give her a tenth part of the treasure when it was re- 
covered. This they promised. So she told them to take a 
small cross, a candle, and some holy water and go to the 
place where the treasure was buried at midnight on Good 
Friday, after having gone to mass and confession in the 
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» morning. Arriving there, they must, before beginning to 


dig, place the cross upright near the treasure and set the 
lighted candle before it. Then when they had discovered 


) the treasure, they were to sprinkle it with holy water before 
touching it. If they followed these directions carefully, the 
> enchantment would then be broken, and they could recover 
' the treasure without further difficulty. But while they were 


working they must be careful to keep the cross upright and 


' the candle burning, or things would go wrong. 


“Pablo and Diego waited for the arrival of Holy Week 
with great impatience, and when Good Friday finally 
came, they were fully prepared to carry out the old witch’s 
instructions in every detail, and midnight found them in 
the old ruin with the cross, the candle, and the holy water. 
When everything had been properly arranged, Pablo held 
the bowl of holy water while Diego commenced to dig. 
Diego had not dug more than two feet below the surface 
of the ground before he reached a huge old Indian storage 
jar, which had a flat stone across the top of it for a cover. 

“At this discovery, both men were greatly elated, and 
Diego started to raise the flat stone cover, and as he did so, 
both peered beneath it into the jar, and there they saw by 
the light of the candle that which almost caused their 
hearts to stop beating. The jar was nearly filled with a mass 
of glittering, shimmering yellow gold dust. But alas, Pablo 
in his great excitement at seeing the gold leaned forward 
a little too much, and, losing his balance, knocked the cross 
over on its side. At the same instant, both men felt a rush 
of cool air pass them, and the candle went out as though 
blown by the breath of a person. For fully a minute, 
neither Pablo nor Diego could move for terror. Their skins 
prickled all over, and their hair seemed to them to stand 
on end. But as everything was perfectly quiet, they some- 
what recovered their courage, and again lighting the can- 
dle, they rearranged it and the cross as they were before 
the accident. When everything was in its place, Diego 
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again raised the cover of the jar, but it was of no use, for 
they now found within it nothing but a mouldy mass of 
corn meal, which, even after a dousing with holy water, 
remained unchanged. Afterwards, to appease the old witch 
and keep her from casting a spell on then, Pablo and 
Diego gave her the old jar and also a goat.” 

“But how,” I asked Senor Romero, “do you keep from 
being harmed by these enchantments when you go looking 
for mines and treasure? ” 

“Ah,” he replied, at the same time pulling a small cross 
from beneath his shirt, “I always carry this wherever I go, 
and I’m careful to have it fastened so that it remains al- 
ways upright. But I never have any luck, for whenever | 
find a mine of gold, it is already enchanted and fool’s gold 
is all I find. But some day I'll strike it rich. You’ll see.” 


TRICKS IN ALL TRADES 


In the little villages of the Rio Arriba country of New 
Mexico, there are still current many tales of Padre Mar- 
tinez and some of the cunning means he used in providing 
for himself a fat living in places where other, less worldly 
and less self-seeking, priests had languished in emaciation. 

There can be no doubt but that Padre Martinez regarded 
his parish and its vssttas more in the light of sources of 
revenue than as spiritual responsibilities, and, being him- 
self a native of the land, he was exceedingly and intimately 
acquainted with all the little failings, prejudices, likes, and 
dislikes of his charges and could turn them all to his own 
account. 

However, there was one village, a visita, under his min- 
istration that baffled all his efforts, as it had done those of 
his predecessors, to wring from it a revenue commensurate 
with its manifest prosperity. In fact, San José was a prob- 
lem to the rather covetous Padre and seemingly an insoluble 
one. It was like a thorn in his side, for although this village 
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of San José was situated at the edge of Las Angosturas, the 
most fertile strip of land along the Rio Grande, and had 
just above it mesas covered with some of the richest pas- 
turage in New Mexico for the large flocks of the villagers, 
yet with all his most diligent efforts, the Padre could ex- 
tract from the inhabitants of this village not one centavo 
beyond the absolutely lowest minimum fees for marriages 
and christenings, and for the dead barely sufficient masses 
to get one of their feet through the door leading from 
purgatory to paradise, the living leaving it to their heaven- 
bound relatives to push the balance of their way through. 

Whenever the Padre partook of a meal in the village, 
which happened whenever he made a visit there, he was 
served only the ordinary fare of the people, frijoles, chile, 
tortillas, and stewed mutton, and not a single fowl in the 
whole village lost even a feather because of his coming. 
There was never a question of free-will giving, and even 
when the Padre delivered one of his most eloquent and 
carefully prepared sermons, the people appeared uninter- 
ested, only bored and a little sullen. 

Now, Padre Martinez did not like this situation, for al- 
though he was full of energy and did not mind laboring in 
the vineyard of the Lord, yet he felt that since he labored 
so diligently, there should be at least a little harvest to 
gather in. However, he was not one to give up and call a 
field infertile merely because the methods he had employed 
had failed of results; yet try as he would, he could, by 
himself, discover no solution to his difficulty. 

Finally, in his perplexity, he sought out the sacristan of 
the church, who was also the village storekeeper, to see 
whether that man could give him any good advice on how 
to loosen the purse strings of his communicants. At the 
same time, he laid his problem frankly and openly before 
the sacristan. The latter listened carefully to the priest’s 
tale of frustration and then, considering it seriously for a 
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moment, said, “Padre, if you will allow me the privilege 
of speaking to you as one business man to another and not 
like a penitent to his confessor, I can tell you exactly what 
the trouble is. The people of San José don’t like your ser- 
mons.” 

“They don’t like my sermons!” exclaimed the Padre 
excitedly. “‘Why, I preach the very best sermons I can 
think of to make them turn out their pockets.” 

“Perhaps so,” returned the sacristan, “but you don’t get 
any results, do you! Well, Pll tell you why you don’t, and 
you can see for yourself if I’m not right. Now, you stand 
up in the pulpit with your back to San José, who stands 
there on the altar, and do you ever mention the name of 
San José? No, you don’t. You stand up there and preach a 
lot of stuff about the Virgin and what she can do, and all 
about Jesus and what He can do, and talk about confes- 
sions and sins. Then you tell us that San Antonio let women 
alone and San Francisco preached to the birds and fish and 
God knows what other nonsense, because none of us ever 
listen to a bit of it. Now, what about San José? He just 
stands there behind you neglected while you preach away, 
and he is the only saint any of us here knows well or 
cares about. He’s our santo, and he’s the only one of them 
all who ever takes the least trouble to do anything for us. 
We think he is the best saint that ever lived, for he never 
even got mad when his wife had a child that wasn’t his. All 
the other saints are just wasted, as far as we are concerned, 
and it only makes us angry to hear their names mentioned. 
We want to hear only about San José.” 

A hint was sufficient to a man with the perspicacity of 
Padre Martinez, and since his next visit to the village of 
San José would coincide with the fiesta of San José, he 
took measures accordingly. On that day, as was customary, 
all the people flocked to the church, but it could be plainly 
seen that they did so haltingly and reluctantly, and from a 
sense of duty rather than from any desire on their part to 
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be there. Padre Martinez, however, was getting ready for 
a harvest, and when the time for the sermon arrived, he 
made his preparations. ‘Taking the sacristan aside and giv- 
ing him a box of ample size, he told him to circulate it 
through the congregation while the preaching was going 
on so that if any of them felt touched by his sermon, they 
could give then and there, while in the mood. Then in 
place of mounting into the pulpit himself, he turned 
briskly, and seizing the image of San José, placed it there 
in his stead. 

At this act, his congregation began to appear interested 
for the first time since he had begun to minister to them. 
Standing beside the pulpit, Padre Martinez began to speak. 
“Perhaps,” he said, “all of you wonder why I have placed 
San José in the pulpit. It is because San José, without 
speaking, can preach a better sermon than I. This is the 
fiesta of that greatest of saints, San José. San José is the best 
saint of them all, for San José is ready to help everyone. 
This San José here is the best San José in New Mexico to 
work miracles. San Antonio is not so good as San José. San 
Francisco is not so good as San José. San José didn’t bother 
to preach to birds and fish. San José does things for you 
people. You men should pray to San José. San José will 
give you more sheep. You women should pray to San José. 
San José will keep your husbands safe. You girls should 
pray to San José. San José will find you a good man. You 
boys should pray to San José. San José will give you a beau- 
tiful wife. San José will help you all through purgatory. 
San José will help you all into heaven. San José—” 

Just at this point the sacristan, who up to that time had 
been very much occupied, came running up to the Padre 
and, pulling him by the sleeve, whispered in his ear, “For. 
God’s sake, Padre, the box is full of money now. So don’t 
say San José again or to-morrow there won’t be a single 
cent left in the whole village, and remember, I’m the store- 
keeper here! ” 
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OLD JUAN MORA’S BURRO 


No one knows the age of the burro of old Juan Mora. 
Juan’s oldest neighbors in the little Placita de los Ranchi- 
tos on the southern outskirts of Santa Fé will only shake 
their heads and make a noncommittal answer when ques- 
tioned on this subject. “Quien sabe. 'They were little ones 
together, those two, Juan and his burro, and they under- 
stand one another well, but he cares too much for his 
Miguelito. It isn’t Christian to treat an animal so much 
like a person.” 

On a cool, sunny morning in November, old Juan Mora 
suddenly sat up on the disorderly little bed which stood in 
one corner of his old single-room adobe house, scratched 
his head, and gazed incredulously about him. He could 
scarcely believe his eyes, for the sunlight was streaming in 
at the tiny east window with a high slant which showed 
that he had overslept for at least three hours—an unprece- 
dented thing to happen at this season of the year. 

Juan turned his head and glanced with a blank and be- 
wildered expression on his face at the still closed, solid 
wooden shutters which covered the small unglazed west 
window, and then suddenly exclaimed in great alarm: 
“Por Dios! What has happened to my Miguelito! Where 
is my little companero? Mio querido has forgotten me. 
My little clock did not call me.” 

It is no matter for wonder that poor Juan was upset, for 
an unheard-of thing had occurred that had destroyed the 
whole order of his day. For as many years as Juan could re- 
member, the routine of the days at this season of the year 
had been the same. As the first rays of the sun gilded the 
top of Monte Sol, the little wooden shutters of the west 
window were thrust violently open from the outside and a 
large, fuzzy head, bearing a pair of enormous ears, ap- 
peared in the opening. Then, with outstretched neck and 
long ears pointed directly at Juan’s cot, there issued from 
the wide-open mouth of the head a sound, so tremendous, 
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so hair-raising, so soul-tearing that had a lifeless body been 
occupying Juan’s place, it must surely have risen from the 
dead, thinking that Gabriel’s horn had sounded the last 
trump. 

Juan, however, was accustomed to raise himself up with- 
out even a start, and, gazing into the large serious eyes be- 
fore him, he would exclaim: “Ah, little compadre, you 
know when it is time for breakfast, don’t you? Thanks for 
waking me with your sweet song. Well, just wait, my good 
little Miguelito, while I pull on my shoes, then we’ll see.” 
Then the eyes and ears of the burro followed Juan as he 
started the fire on the hearth, set the ¢ortzl/a iron to heat, 
placed the bean-pot near by, filled the old blackened coffee- 
pot and set it to boil. Then, stirring up the Zortzlla batter, 
he spread some of it on the flat iron, talking all the while: 
“One for you and one for me. Querido, isn’t that fair? [ll 
take the first cup of coffee and you get the rest, and the 
grounds. You like more sugar in yours than I do, and that’s 
all right. You work as hard as I do, but you couldn’t chop 
the wood and I couldn’t carry it. My own brother didn’t 
like for you to eat with me like a Christian, and he left me, 
but you are more of a Christian than he was. You stayed 
with me while he went away.” 

The two of them shared their breakfast together, and 
then Juan, mounted on Miguelito, and with his axe by his 
side, set off for the wooded hills behind Monte Sol, singing 
as he went along a plaintive old Spanish ballad which de- 
scribed at great length the woes of a former inconsolable 
Spanish maiden whose lover left her to go to war, his com- 
rades afterward returning his body to her in an exceedingly 
gory and deplorable condition. As Juan sang, the burro 
would first strain his large, sound-trapping ears backward 
and listen to the song as long as he could endure it, and then 
he would resolutely throw them forward to shut out as 
much of it as possible. 

Arrived among the pifion and cedar trees, Juan chopped 
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and gathered together the load of wood while Miguelito 
leisurely cropped his fill of the oily, seed-topped grama 
grass. Then to town they went to sell the wood, and a happy 
chance it was if to a newly arrived Americano, for that 
meant a higher price, a quick sale, and no haggling over 
price. And so on to the plaza for several hours’ soaking in 
the sunshine and much political talk with one’s conciuda- 
danos, and then home with the routine of the day closed. 

But this particular morning, it was as though the world 
had collapsed about Juan’s head. The whole routine of his 
life was broken, and he was terribly agitated about it, but 
he succeeded at last in dressing. Then forgetting all about 
breakfast, he bolted out of the door to inquire into what 
had happened to the universe. Hastening around the cor- 
ner of the house, he peered into the little corral that joined 
it closely on the west, but it was empty. The door was open, 
and Miguelito had vanished. “Por Dios, por Di—os, por 
Di os!? was all that poor Juan was capable of exclaim- 
ing as he looked at the absolute emptiness before him; and 
there he stood gazing vacantly and shaking his head for 
more than ten minutes before he could move from his 
tracks. Then collecting himself somewhat, he went about 
among his neighbors in the village, inquiring if anyone 
there had seen his Miguelito, and explained to each and 
all at great length that the day before, being in a great 
hurry to arrive early at the plaza to discuss politics because 
of the approaching election, he had not allowed his podre- 
cito to graze as long as usual, and he feared Miguelito had 
taken offense at him and had run away. But no one had 
seen his burro. So he went off towards the hills calling his 
Miguelito and gently upbraiding him the while. 

Juan did not find the burro on the hills. So he took the 
usual wood-selling route through the town, but with no 
more success. At last, quite discouraged, he purchased a 
bottle of strong, locally made corn liquor from a boot- 
legging friend and began to draw courage from that. F'i- 
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nally, towards nightfall, he re-entered his native village, 
and by now, being in a quite sentimental mood over his 
Miguelito, he again asked neighbors for news of the burro. 
He described him in every detail for their benefit and told 
them at great length of all his endearing qualities as though 
the neighbors had never seen the animal and did not know 
his appearance and characteristics as well as did Juan him- 
self. 

As Juan went about extravagantly praising the virtues 
of his guerido, two neighbor women, as they leaned over a 
wall, discussed the distracted old man and his burro. Said 
one, as she drew her long black redozo more tightly about 
her moon-like face, ‘“‘Why, he thinks more of that old fool 
burro than he does of the Virgin Mary herself, let alone the 
blessed Trinity, San José, and the three archangels.” “Not 
to mention the Master Himself,” interposed the other. 
“Well,” went on the first speaker waspishly, “he’d better 
take care or even Our Lady of Light herself won’t be able 
to pull him out of purgatory. It isn’t Christian to care so 
much more about an animal than about the brother he put 
out of his house—and to think he calls his little beast after 
the greatest archangel of them all!” 

At this point some boys came running into the village 
shouting: “We’ve found Miguelito! We’ve found your 
burro, Juan! He’s in the old well of Francisco de la Pefia, 
where he used to water his sheep up in the arroyo Chamissa. 
He fell in and can’t get out.” 

“Santisima Maria, Madre de Dios!” exclaimed Juan 
excitedly. “Take me there quickly.” Then snatching a coil 
of rope and accompanied by a neighbor and one of the boys, 
he set out, half running, on the mile to the old abandoned 
well. 

Arrived there, he peered over its edge and quickly took 
in what had happened. The old well had filled up with 
earth until it was no more than ten or twelve feet deep, 
and besides being perfectly dry, it was sufficiently wide so 
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that the burro could stand up with ease. The manner in 
which he had come to fall in was self-evident. When the 
well had been newly dug, two beams had been placed across 
the opening, and over these, planks had been laid as a cover- 
ing for it, but in the many years since its abandonment, the 
boards had become rotten and had treacherously, and with 
great suddenness, let Miguelito down when he attempted 
to cross them. 

The burro was now standing disconsolately with droop- 
ing head when Juan approached, but on hearing his mas- 
ter’s sympathetic voice calling, ““Podrecito, compadre,” he 
quickly raised his head and gave vent to his feelings in the 
most frantically joyful braying, nevertheless ending with 
three low notes of despair, which sounded almost like sobs. 

The practical neighbor shook his head when he had 
taken in the situation and said, “You and I can do nothing 
by ourselves, Juan, and it is now too late to get others to 
help. The burro will do very well where he is for to-night, 
and to-morrow morning several of us can come and pull 
him out.” 

Juan himself saw the sense of this and said, “Yes, it is 
late. You go on home, but I will stay a while with my poor 
Miguelito, sohe will not be too lonesome down there by 
himself.” 

When the neighbor had gone, the fatuous Juan lay 
down at the edge of the well and addressed the burro: “Por 
Dios, pobrecito mio, why did you leave me? Didn’t you 
know it is not now the time of gardens? Little brother, I 
can’t pull you out all by myself.” Then thinking a moment, 
“But I can come down to you and be with you.” And suit- 
ing action to word, Juan tied an end of the rope which he 
carried to one of the cross-beams and, sliding down it, 
quickly landed beside the burro. Miguelito was overjoyed 
at having a companion in misery and affectionately nosed 
his master all over as though he were kissing him. Juan 
himself was no less demonstrative, and besides stroking the 
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shaggy back of the little animal, exhausted on him all the 
endearing terms in the Spanish language. 

Finally he bethought him of the bottle which he still 
carried in the inside pocket of his old coat and which was 
still nearly three-fourths full. To celebrate his reunion 
with Miguelito and to add further joy to the occasion, he 
took a generous “swig” of the liquor, and since, in his great 
anxiety, he had eaten nothing all day, the drink did won- 
ders for him in the shortest time possible, and in proportion 
as his own feeling of well-being increased, his sympathy 
for his unfortunate companion increased. So, in order to 
put them both on a par, he tilted Miguelito’s head upward, 
and, holding it tight, he poured a good stiff drink down his 
throat. At first, the little burro didn’t appreciate his good 
fortune. He coughed, and tears came into his eyes. But as 
he too had been without food since the night before, the 
drink soon worked the same miracle for him that it had 
for Juan, and on the next round of the bottle there was less 
trouble in persuading Miguelito to receive his just portion. 
Now, after the second drink, Miguelito began to feel very 
happy, but the bottom of a well is rather close quarters for 
the kicking up of heels. So first he playfully bit the buttons 
from the front of Juan’s coat and joyously ate them. Then, 
in place of the usual soft nosing, he gave his master a few 
good nips with his teeth. In return for this, he received sev- 
eral vigorous cuffs on the head, but what are little things 
like that between two good friends and convivial compan- 
ions? 

As for what happened during the remainder of the 
night, Juan afterwards remembered very little. Several 
times he attempted to escape from his over-capricious com- 
panion by climbing back up the rope, but at each effort 
Miguelito seized him playfully by the leg and pulled him 
back again. 

Early the next morning when neighbors from the Pla- 
cita de los Ranchitos appeared on the scene, both Juan and 
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Miguelito were fast asleep on the floor of the well with the 
old man’s head resting on the shaggy bosom of the burro. 
In the animal’s mouth was still a shred of his companion’s 
coat tail, and the empty and broken bottle was well tram- 
pled in the soil beneath them. 

Within a few moments, a sadly bedraggled Juan and a 
deplorably tousled burro had been hauled from their recent 
place of imprisonment and were on their way back to the 
village. For support, Juan leaned on Miguelito, and the 
burro, usually so steady on his four sturdy legs, wavered as 
he walked. Arrived home, both quaffed long and deep at 
the water pail. Then, while Miguelito watched as usual 
through the open window, Juan prepared their breakfast 
of tortillas and coffee. 

That day Juan declared a day of rest, but the next day 
life went on as usual. Then, on the following morning, 
Miguelito was again missing. On this occasion, Juan lost 
little time searching for him, but went in a bee-line to the 
old abandoned well, and there he discovered his former 
boon companion pawing impatiently at the strong cover of 
the well with which, for the protection of straying stock, 
the old one had been replaced the previous day. 

When Miguelito saw Juan, he turned towards the old 
man rather a shamefaced countenance, and Juan, after he 
had placed a rope about the burro’s neck, addressed him 
profanely, but not too harshly: “So, little son of the devil, 
you remember something, do you? Well, don’t you know, 
compadre, a fiesta like that one can’t happen every day! 
Come along, now, there is a little bottle at home, and this 
evening, if you behave, I’ll give you a nip, but, por Dios, 
amigo, keep away from old wells after this.” 





NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 
LETTERS OF AN ARTIST AND A GENIUS 


ELLEN TERRY AND Bernarp SHaw: A CorRESPONDENCE, edited by CuRIsTO- 
PHER St. Joun, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


GrorGE BERNARD SHAw has long been known to his friends, and 
even to remote acquaintances, as a letter-writer of astonishing 
vigor and productivity. He writes as he talks and as his dramatic 
characters talk—with an indestructible faith in an intellectual mis- 
sion to set other people right. And not only other wrong-headed 
people but a wrong-headed world at large; which he sincerely be- 
lieves to need the constant lash of his correction. Not that he is 
capable of cruelty; no kindlier man ever wielded a polemic pen. 
Never probably has he written with the desire to hurt a living 
creature. But his opinion on nearly every matter being opposed to 
that of nine-tenths of his reasoning fellows, he has never failed 
to seize private as well as public occasions for expressing it. In- 
deed he is so impersonal himself, and regards personal weaknesses 
with so much intolerance in others, that he does not really distin- 
guish between public and private writing. Hence the prodigious 
floating mass of “Shaw letters” addressed to all and sundry, now 
the commodity of the auction rooms and the pride of the collector 
—a correspondence perhaps a dozen times as voluminous as all 
his other writings put together. 

Hence, too, the opportunity so skilfully seized by the editor 
of this volume, of presenting an impersonal Shavian episode in 
personal shape. Had any other man written these letters to Ellen 
Terry, we should rightly have called them love-letters; and love- 
letters they certainly are in the sense that her art struck sparks 
of devotion from his genius. Love-letters they are, too, in the 
sense that a certain jealousy underlies them; but this feeling is 
neither the pride of personal possession nor the fear of personal 
rivalry such as ardent lovers commonly know. Shaw was jealous 
of Irving, very bitterly and wrongly as some passages of these 
letters prove; but he was jealous only because of Irving’s artistic 
possession of the Ellen for whom he had other dramatic and in- 
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tellectual hopes. The Shaw of that creative period had few friends 
among men, and those few were political friends and associates. 
On the other hand, he needed and possessed (in the intellectual 
sense) a whole harem of emancipated women. The New Woman 
was his impersonal love; he bicycled and corresponded with her 
as naturally as he breakfasted on his apple and dined on his let- 
tuce and cheese. He was always warning her, too, of the dangers 
of becoming the Old Woman and taking to make-up or frills. For 
that matter, women to-day know that we are a little in love with 
them as soon as we begin to remonstrate about rouge or lipstick; 
and how much more was that true in the Nineties of this lively 
correspondence! 

Shaw wished Ellen Terry to join the bevy of Ibsenite actresses 
who included already such talents as Janet Achurch (perhaps the 
greatest), Florence Farr and Elizabeth Robins, with Mrs. Pat- 
rick Campbell as a brilliant butterfly hovering on the edge of the 
circle. To all of them the red-bearded dramatist had written let- 
ters, and to some of them, as posterity will discover, letters even 
more intellectually ardent than these letters to Ellen. He had 
sought to shape their careers too, and had told them what he 
thought about their associates of the theatre who (like Irving) 
pointed another way. For being a theatre man and a dramatic 
critic beside being a Socialist and playwright, he was convinced 
that all the talents of the existing stage ought to be put forthwith 
at the service of the New Movement as he conceived it. 

Nowadays we are able to see how romantic this was of Shaw. 
He believed in the unity of the theatre and the theatrical audience, 
like the foolish theatrical manager who talks of “the public” as 
if there were only one public instead of a dozen. Only in the days 
of Ibsenite pioneering could- Shaw have hoped to win over the 
theatre as a whole to his intellectual point of view. He cannot win 
it over even now, after thirty or forty years of success; there al- 
ways remain the various people who like art in the theatre, or 
brains, or just amusement and inanity. Ellen Terry never wanted 
brains alone, though she and Irving both were vague about the 
kind of art they wanted. When Shaw eventually secured her for a 
play of his, “Captain Brassbound’s Conversion,” it was not the 
sort of play or part that made her happy. And had Shaw suc- 
ceeded in persuading Irving to play the part that was intended for 
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him (Napoleon in “The Man of Destiny”), it would have ended 


in acute misery for author and actor alike. Shaw found his dra- 
matic expression later on, in 1904-1907, when the Vedrenne- 
Barker management produced his plays and the small but well- 
to-do intellectual public of London came to see them. 

To-day he is a name as important as any in the world of the 
English theatre, that is to say, as important as the names of Ellen 
Terry or Henry Irving thirty years ago. But he would be the 
first to understand the limitations of being a name. He does not 
dominate our theatre even as much as Irving and Ellen dominated 
it then. He has always stood alone, not only because he is a great 
man but because he is a solitary. Art and humanity, as the sociable 
masses understand them, pass him by. And this essential loneliness 
lends an especial sympathy to his marvellous letter-writing. 


AsHLEY DuKEs 


AMERICAN WARRIORS 


Leonarp Woop, dy HERMANN Haceporwn, 2 vols., Harper & Brothers. 

TueoporE Rooseve.t, 4y Henry F. Princre, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Decatur, 4y Irvin AntHony, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Power anp Guiory: THE Lire oF Bores PenroszE, by WaLtTeER Davenport, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

ALEXANDER Hamitton, dy Rosert Irnvinc Warsuow, Greenberg. 

Wyatr Earp, 4y Sruart N. Laxe, Houghton Mifflin Co. 


HaGEporN wrote in 1920 a campaign biography for presidential 
candidate Wood. Hagedorn is still campaigning in 1931. He is 
seeking to discover to the American people a man whom, in a 
sense, they have never known. The greatest years of Wood’s life 
were spent in Cuba and the Philippines dealing with problems 
which few Americans took the trouble to try to understand. Hage- 
dorn writes of his friend with affection and admiration. He sees 
the world in which Wood moved through the eyes of Wood. This 
very weakness of the biography is not without value as evidence. 
Not every man can inspire friendship which lives thus undimmed 
beyond the grave. With careful artistry Hagedorn weaves the 
spell which permits the reader to feel the charm and the power 
of a rare leader of men. 

But the artistry falters when the author reaches the climax of 
his second volume, that time of tragedy for Wood between 1914 
and 1918. In the opening years of the World War, Wilson, 
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coveting the réle of peacemaker, urged neutrality upon his people 
and set his face against the strengthening of the military and 
naval establishments. Wood with a surer sense of reality urged 
without avail that American officers be sent to Europe to observe 
the changes which the war was bringing to the military art. Find- 
ing the Administration adamant, he became the originator of the 
“Plattsburg idea” and the leader of a popular movement for 
“preparedness.” Partner in these enterprises was his intimate 
friend, Theodore Roosevelt. Hagedorn tells a moving story of 
Wood’s battle against the opposition of Washington for his dear- 
est convictions. Then with quiet bitterness the author describes 
the harvest in 1917 which the President reaped in the fields 
where Wood had sown, the narrative ending with the progressive 
humiliations which were heaped upon the ranking officer in the 
United States army. The phobias of 1917 and 1918 are re-created. 
But as Hagedorn develops the tragedy of those war years, he un- 
intentionally presents the picture of a high ranking soldier who 
did not understand the relation between the general and his 
civilian commander-in-chief. It is the function of the President, 
with the aid of his constitutional advisers, to determine policy, and 
he alone is held responsible for it. The function of the general is 
to accomplish the mission which the President gives him. Ameri- 
can tradition makes military and naval men servants, not rulers, 
of the state. Hagedorn fails to understand the significance of 
Wood’s insubordination. 

The objective of Mr. Pringle in going through the Roosevelt 
papers (to which he obtained full access) was to draw a portrait 
that would conform, as nearly as he could make it, with reality. 
He had no illusions. “Truth,” he remarks, “is always relative, and 
the biographer who claims to have achieved it is rash indeed.” He 
has sought to stand off and view his subject as an entomologist 
might view a variegated beetle—a task of some difficulty when 
the beetle is Theodore Roosevelt. Yet Pringle has achieved a sur- 
prising success. His greatest triumph is in his handling of those 
same war years where Hagedorn fails. In the prelude to this phase 
of his story he drops his sounding-lead deep into the Roosevelt 
character. Pringle takes his reader to Sagamore Hill on a quiet 
afternoon in 1911 when few Americans could see clouds of sig- 
nificance for them in the international skies. Roosevelt was talking 
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to Henry L. Stoddard. “Yes,” said the ex-President, “there’s a 
lot in that title [colonel] for me. I like it. But if I were asked 
what title 1 would prefer it would not be President or Colonel; 
it would be Major General in the United States Army in active 
service. Remember I say active service—no swivel chair for me.” 
Then Pringle in a series of quotations running from 1886 to 
1917 develops the consistent Roosevelt desire for an opportunity 
for leadership in war. With such an introduction the author tells 
simply, almost regretfully, the story of Roosevelt’s crusade for 
“preparedness” accompanied always by venomous denunciations 
of the President. Pringle does not forget to add that Roosevelt’s 
hatred dated from Wilson’s payment of twenty-five million dol- 
lars to heal the wounds which the former President had inflicted 
upon Colombia at the time of the Panama revolution. The biog- 
rapher describes briefly that poignant moment in 1917 when 
Roosevelt, driven by his great ambition, put his tongue under lock 
and key and begged Wilson for permission to lead a division to 
France. Pringle hurries over the curt refusal and the subsequent 
impotent ragings of Roosevelt that could be heard in America 
even above the din of battle. Here was no place for a biographer 
to pause; he was dealing with the diminuendo of a great man. He 
concludes the story, however, with a shrewd estimate: “The ver- 
dict of history may well be that Roosevelt at home, unhappy and 
vengeful, was far more useful than he could have been in 
France.” 

Pringle has done an excellent piece of research. He throws new 
light into many obscure corners of Theodore Roosevelt’s career. 
He is objective, fair, and friendly. Yet his book has the inevitable 
defect of a purely intellectual study. It describes but does not re- 
create the gusty emotions of the apostle of the strenuous life. 

Roosevelt would have read Irvin Anthony’s “Decatur” with 
unalloyed pleasure, for T. R. was intensely interested in the War 
of 1812, on which in his early years he wrote a book. Mr. Anthony 
knows ships and the sea. The smell of salt water pervades his 
pages. In material he offers little that is new. His achievement is 
to present a great sailor and a series of sea fights in a manner and 
with a skill that approach Conrad at his best. 

The “power and glory” of Roosevelt coincided almost exactly 
with that of Boies Penrose, Republican boss and senator from 
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Pennsylvania. The twilight of the two came in those eight years 
when Woodrow Wilson sat at the President’s desk. They died 
within two years of each other. Roosevelt alternately worked with 
and fought Penrose. But whether T. R. blew hot or cold made 
slight difference to the Pennsylvania boss. On his horizon the Vare 
brothers became vastly more important than the President of the 
United States. They began by pin-pricking the big chieftain. They 
ended by supplanting him. To the close of his career Penrose 
stuck to the political philosophy which, as a young man, he had 
learned in Matthew Stanley Quay’s institute of politics. “ ‘Serv- 
ant of the people’?” he snorted one day to Dr. Talcott Williams, 
then editor of the Philadelphia “Press,” who had taken the 
trouble to remind him that, in theory at least, that was his job. 
“Damn it, doctor, I work like hell for the people. I work with 
their employers—the men they work for. If I can make the em- 
ployers richer, they can make the people richer. The trouble with 
some of you people back home is that you insist that a legislator 
make speeches telling the people he’s on their side. The trouble 
with most of the legislators is they don’t do anything else.” The 
quotation is from Walter Davenport. The portrait of the boss 
which comes from the pen of this journalist belongs to the school 
of impressionism. Mr. Davenport uses political episodes only to 
illustrate the characteristics of the man Penrose. For the task in 
hand Davenport’s newspaper training is worth more than a Ph.D. 
The personality of Penrose lives in the memories of men. Daven- 
port has hunted up the contemporaries of the boss. “There was,” 
he writes, “necessarily much repetition in the stories they told 
me but the most frequently repeated words were: ‘Don’t mention 
my name.’ The few letters he left for posterity reveal nothing of 
the true Penrose, he wrote none that might embarrass him later. 
Made a fine point of it in fact. He is said to have boasted that he 
never wrote a letter to a woman ‘that you couldn’t chill beer on.’ 
Instead of writing he telephoned. His telephone bills amounted 
to as much as ten thousand dollars a year.” We must take Daven- 
port’s word for the details of the picture, but he has drawn a 
plausible portrait. 

The Penrose philosophy was fundamentally, if crudely, Ham- 
iltonian. In fact, the attitude of the senator-boss towards Penn- 
sylvania capitalists did not differ greatly from that of the first 
Secretary of the Treasury towards the moneyed interests of Bos- 
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ton, New York, and Philadelphia. Robert I. Warshow has assem- 
bled the results of recent historical investigation in the Hamil- 
tonian period into a readable biography. With much justice he 
presents Hamilton as a brilliant pioneer in the development and 
use of those business methods, particularly in public and private 
finance, which are universal in the twentieth century. 

Many of the well-dressed and urbane entrepreneurs whom 
Hamilton aided and whom Penrose served were merely the so- 
phisticated Eastern representatives of that ubiquitous class of ad- 
venturers, thieves, and gamblers whom Wyatt Earp fought, as 
United States marshal, on the frontiers of Kansas and the South- 
west. “Wyatt Earp was a man of action,” says his biographer, 
Stuart N. Lake. “He was born, reared, and lived in an environ- 
ment which held words and theories of small account, in which 
sheer survival often, and eminence invariably, might be achieved 
through deeds alone. The man won from his contemporaries who 
were his most competent judges frontier-wide recognition as the 
most proficient peace officer, the greatest gun-fighting marshal 
that the Old West knew.” Mr. Lake has spared no labor to re- 
cover the story of Wyatt Earp. He has put the American people 
in his debt by introducing to them a great frontier figure. 


Ratpu H. GasriEt 


THE GOLD STANDARD 


America Weicus Her Gotp, dy James Harvey Rocers, Yale University 
Press. 


Tue dramatic sequence of events in the last few months—the 
abrupt suspension of gold payments by Great Britain and other 
countries; an unexampled outflow of gold from New York, and 
the serious threat to the maintenance of the gold standard gen- 
erally—have given peculiar force and timeliness to Professor 
Rogers’s able volume. Within this year, so sadly lacking in any 
kind of grace, the nations have learned with dismay how rudely 
the delicate balance involved in international trade and finance 
may be disrupted, with astonishing repercussions. Few nations 
have escaped, our own least of all. We had loaned immense sums 
to other countries; part of these loans had been employed to build 
up enormous foreign balances and foreign holdings here, and just 
at a time when our own industries and trade were in a state of 
great depression, political and economic events in Europe made 
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these balances and holdings suddenly callable; the huge tide of 
gold which had rolled towards our shores in the year or two pre- 
ceding was sharply reversed, while our own heavy credits abroad 
have been practically immobilized. Result, Wiggin Committees 
and the German “stillstand,” and an international situation of a 
difficulty and complexity such as we have never known save in the 
situation immediately growing out of the World War. 

Towards the elucidation and understanding of these difficulties 
and complexities Professor Rogers’s book makes an admirable con- 
tribution. In his earlier chapters he sketches, with especial refer- 
ence to the United States, just how these international balances 
arise, the strangely commingled forces at work, their ramifica- 
tions and effects, and especially how they have influenced the 
workings and the difficulties of the gold standard. Gone are the 
good old days when international trade and payments were rela- 
tively simple, and therewith the functioning of the gold standard 
itself. In a little more than ten years the United States has made 
loans and investments abroad to the staggering amount of some- 
thing like 15 billions—three-quarters as much as the next richest 
nation in the world had accumulated in more than a century. Ger- 
many and other countries have borrowed huge sums to recoup 
from a disastrous war; and a varied combination of forces seemed 
to conspire to produce an acute financial imbalance, or at least a 
very easily disturbed equilibrium. Following the stabilization of 
the franc, France had experienced perhaps the greatest windfall 
that any modern nation had ever known—an inflow of something 
like 2% billions of gold and foreign exchange, giving it a finan- 
cial position second only to our own. Meanwhile, similar forces 
led to the maintenance here of our own vast store of gold, ac- 
quired largely through the disturbed financial conditions in and 
following the war. And latterly the world crisis and the cessation 
of our foreign lendings brought heavy additions thereto. The 
result was that France and the United States have come to hold 
between them near to two-thirds of the world’s stock of monetary 
gold—a situation without a parallel. 

With skill and address Professor Rogers traces out the various 
factors and forces, in a fashion that any intelligent reader may 
readily understand and, let us hope, our statesmen as well. With 
the aid of illuminating charts and tables he portrays the growth 
of our foreign loans and short-term credits, and the growing dit- 
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ficulties of the debtor countries, leading up to the situation which 
existed when the crash in our security markets seemed to precipi- 
tate a worldwide crisis, leading to an extraordinary fall in com- 
modity prices and the impairment of every kind of values. It is 
instructive to look back now and consider the general feeling of 
buoyancy and security which immediately preceded this wide- 
spread débicle, and to realize how little it was all foreseen. 

It is of equal interest to note how clearly events following 
its publication were foreshadowed in Professor Rogers’s pages. 
The title of the book does not, indeed, adequately discover its 
range; nor is the volume confined strictly to economic questions, 
but it deals at length with the effect of tariffs, of war debts, of 
reparations, and similar questions which have so much of a politi- 
cal character, and the discussion of which, as a rule, seems to in- 
volve so much emotional bias. Some day perhaps we shall have a 
psychology of economics and therewith learn how largely eco- 
nomic thinking is dominated by the purely personal and emo- 
tional equation. Professor Rogers’s book gives a hint of this in a 
quite unusual chapter, a sort of philosophical excursus which he 
calls “The Caterpillars in a Circle”; therein, through apt quo- 
tations from the naturalist Fabre, from the life of Galileo, and a 
number of others, tending to disclose the irrational character of 
most human action (like that of the caterpillars), or at least the 
rationalization which we give to these actions. 

The volume is tinged with the philosophy of Pareto, but in 
spite of its amiable skepticism as to the possibility of attaining any- 
thing like reason in human affairs, it still stands upon a solid basis 
of factual presentation, and in addition to the tables in the text 
there is a compact array of the more relevant statistical data in an 
Appendix. Some of his readers may feel that Professor Rogers has 
given a larger réle to the influence of the tariff, war debts, and the 
like, than others would concede; there is, to the mind of the 
writer, scarcely adequate recognition of the worldwide effect of 
our fantastic speculative boom in stocks. Perhaps in after years 
we shall come to regard this outbreak as the most remarkable of 
its kind since the Mississippi and South Sea Bubbles, and of sin- 
gularly far-reaching effect. But these are questions upon which 
minds must inevitably differ. Professor Rogers’s highly informed 
volume excellently fills a niche distinctly its own. 


Cart SNYDER 
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A QUEST OF THE COMMON MAN 


Tue Epic or America, dy James TrusLow Apams, Little, Brown & Co. 
GranTING the zest of publishers for short histories of the United 
States, this book from a poised and prolific pen was in a sense fore- 
ordained. But its author, formerly an Eastern regional historian, 
diminishes now the perspective of New England to give space for 
a deployment of the West. This is in order to show “the common 
man [as] a great figure in the American drama” and his unintel- 
lectual, often unmoral dreams of betterment for himself, his kin, 
and his kind as “the dominant motif in the American epic.” 

To catch the common man as a phenomenon and set forth his 
hopes and fears, his predilections and prejudices, his achievements 
and thwartings is by no means an easy task. To incorporate peri- 
odic surveys of mass impulses and reactions with a compressed 
narrative of politics and a running appraisal of outstanding indi- 
viduals is harder still. Here it has been done with notable success. 
The Puritans and the several Adamses, with whom the Mr. 
Adams of our day has been long familiar, are again given their 
just deserts, no less, no more. So also Washington, Jefferson, 
Hamilton, and a selection of others to Roosevelt and Wilson, and 
summarily Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover. But Lincoln, it seems 
to me, is uncritically bracketed with Washington as having in- 
spired the nation by exhibiting character without flaw. If restricted 
to Lincoln’s presidential phase, this view might be tenable; but 
Beveridge’s researches and Stephenson’s diagnosis forbid unquali- 
fied exaltation unless the grounds for 4t are given. In general Mr. 
Adams handles the seventeenth, eighteenth, and twentieth cen- 
turies to better effect than the mid-nineteenth. 

The only errors of detail I have noted are a confusion of non- 
existent Atlanta with Augusta in an item of 1819, and an estimate 
of Negroes in 1870 (curiously miscalled slaves) as constituting 
seventy per cent of the Southern population. Professor Channing 
once made an almost identical mistake, but corrected it later to 
read ratio to the whites instead of percentage of the gross. The 
localization of such errors is a symptom. Like most of his fellows 
in the historical craft, Mr. Adams has not enough knowledge of 
the South to guard against the slips of his pen. And, of course, 
without a fairly full knowledge he cannot have a rich understand- 
ing. It happens to be my belief that a realization of the race prob- 
lem as a persistent and often paramount factor in shaping political 
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orientation is the beginning of wisdom in any general study of the 
South. Whether this be false or true, Mr. Adams may well consider 
it if and when he seeks more explicitly to set the Southern prov- 
ince into the national scene. To have brought the West within the 
range of his illumination and to have fitted our own confusing 
times into a just historical view are achievements enough in the 


present book. Uxricu B. Puituips 


HEIRS OF NEWFOUNDLAND 


Tue Lone Curistmas Dinner anp OTHER Ptays 1n One Act, Sy THorn- 
Ton WILDER, trade and limited editions, Coward-McCann and Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 


THornToN WILDER’s new book maintains that unique combina- 
tion of ancient and right pattern and of novel materials which has 
given the author the reputation of being the artist among mod- 
ern writers. The new chaos disturbs Wilder no whit. He finds the 
old serenities. There could be no better example of his genius in 
doing so than his title play. Four generations of a modern family 
sit at a ninety-year Christmas dinner and eat the same slivers of 
white meat, while years whirl past outside, Indians fade out into 
legends along the Mississippi valley, and the New World grows 
old. People come and go at the table. But the day remains glitter- 
ing in December ice, the family’s entity persists, and courtesy and 
courage and zest sit on at the feast. It is as if one had accelerated 
a motion picture, and saw all the more clearly how flowers come 
up, unfold, blossom, and wither in an exquisite rhythm. This 
modern thing is as right as the four seasons that pass in a moment 
in “Gawain and the Green Knight.” The lyric quality of life 
emerges. Gaiety remains. One does not find gaiety when O’Neill 
or Virginia Woolf tampers with the hands of the clock of years. 
Wilder’s doors of death and birth are not Victorian sentimentali- 
ties; they are normal furnishings of a room. Life is good, no mat- 
ter how many new babies come in or how many wigs are slipped 
on over young heads. Phrases recur, as inevitable and happy as 
those in “The Mabinogion,” “The knife is in the meat, and the 
drink is in the horn.” 

So it goes in all these plays. Threadbare, poverty-stricken 
American hymns, advertisements in Newark’s marshes, chromo 
sentiments, and gas stations blend into an ode on human love. We 
still live in Mabinogion Land. Every woman has the right to be- 
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lieve that she is the lost Queen of France. With age, the verb but 
fades into the subjunctive. The France of Marie-Sidonie is not a 
geographical state. Life may be the shyster lawyer; but in his 
chicanery there is the touch of God. Ma Kirby finds her France in 
Camden, New Jersey. There are archangels even in a Pullman 
coach named “Hiawatha.” A cockney comedian can play that rile, 
A novelist is blind to the Launcelot played to his Guinevere and 
the poetry of murder in his house. Wilder takes down the side of 
a Pullman, and hears music above the petulance in Lower Five 
and the hymn of America under the wheels. 

Indeed, we are all of us, to use Wilder’s own lovely fable, dis- 
inherited princes of Newfoundland. Dirty snow on a drab street 
reminds us of our lost white kingdom. It is the kingdom to which 
five persons passed, to remain forever safe from the mischief of 
time, when they set their feet on the Bridge of San Luis Rey. 
And the marvel of it all is that Wilder does not have to insist upon 
allegory; he merely shows how life is so interesting and rhyth- 
mical that it can be nothing else. 

As plays, these six have humor, suspense, and human eloquence. 
The devices of the very casual stage-manager and imaginary ve- 


hicles add a subtle sincerity. There is no reason why Wilder may 
not do a long drama as artistic as these half-hour ones. 


Rosert P. Tristram CorFin 


CHICAGO SITS FOR A PORTRAIT 

Cuicaco, 6y Henry Justin Situ, Century Co. 
No one is better qualified to paint Chicago’s picture than Mr. 
Henry Justin Smith. He grew up in that city, was graduated from 
its university, to whose service he returned for a time, and he has 
been for many years managing editor of the “Chicago Daily 
News.” Two years ago he published, with Mr. Lloyd Lewis, 
“Chicago: A History of its Reputation.” The present volume is 
a more intimate account, at once a portrait and a character sketch. 

Mr. Smith makes the external Chicago his line of approach, its 
streets, quarters, parks, buildings, institutions, suburbs, skyline, 
and lake. These have had a history, even in the scant hundred 
years of the city’s life. Indeed, a long street like Halsted shows 
to-day a cross section of municipal growth in the successive strata 
deposited upon it by immigration. Certain quarters tell the story 
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in more detail—the Lake Shore Drive, once a wide sweep of 
handsome detached houses as characteristic of Chicago as brown- 
stone blocks were of New York, and now a congeries of apartment 
buildings; Prairie Avenue, forty years ago rivalling the Lake 
Shore Drive with the mansions of Marshall Field, George M. 
Pullman, Norman B. Ream, Edson Keith, and now a melancholy 
shell of departed glory; Grand Boulevard, designed to rival the 
Champs Elysées, and now the social thoroughfare of the Black 
Belt. Buildings do not live long in Chicago, but a few of them, 
the Monadnock, the Auditorium, the Water Tower, survive to 
recall the fact that Chicago has made architectural history. 

The lake is the distinguishing feature of the city, though “fea- 
ture” is perhaps a slighting word for what gave both birth and 
nourishment. The second turning point in Chicago’s history—the 
fire was the first—occurred when, after the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, the city became conscious of the lake as something more than 
a carrier of freight and a source of water supply. It claimed the 
shore and opened it for the enjoyment of the people. It threw out 
on built land wider and wider semicircles of boulevards, connect- 
ing the South and North Sides. No city in the world has such fa- 
cilities for the automobile as these avenues afford. It is altogether 
fitting that the World’s Fair of 1933 should be established on 
islands constructed for the purpose, in the lake, far out from the 
original shore line. 

Mr. Smith’s method of approach takes on greater interest 
through a special characteristic of Chicago. From pioneer days it 
was an intensely personal city, and it has never lost the pioneer 
spirit. It has been developed by the initiative of individuals whose 
names are in the minds of all Chicagoans—McCormick, Ogden, 
Pullman, Field, Rosenwald, Insull. Mr. Smith draws from the 
physical features of the city the story of the men who left these 
monuments. It is striking that so many Chicago streets bear the 
names of pioneers, early and late—Kinzie, Ogden, Diversey, 
Wentworth, Blackstone. Others are associated with personalities, 
as State Street with Potter Palmer. The lake front was saved for 
the people by Montgomery Ward. The municipal institutions are 
indissolubly connected with the names of their founders, the Field 
Museum, the Newberry Library, the Rosenwald Industrial 
Museum; and even when they do not bear the name, no Chica- 
goan needs to be reminded that he owes the Art Institute to 
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Hutchinson, the University to Harper, Hull House to Jane 
Addams. The great parks and the outlying forest preserves were 
wrested from private hands and forced into those of the reluctant 
public by the energy of a few far-seeing citizens. The architects 
are known in their works, Sullivan, Burnham, the Roots, the 
Holabirds, Anderson, Shaw. It is in thus illuminating the fea- 
tures of Chicago by personal associations that Mr. Smith com- 
pletes his portrait with an expression—one which every Chicagoan 
will recognize as lifelike. He has been enormously helped by Mr. 
E. H. Suydam, whose pencil constantly reminds us that the physi- 
cal aspect of the city, so often maligned, yields perspectives of 


beauty. 
y Rosert Morss Lovetr 


MEXICO AND LATIN AMERICA 


Mexico, a Srupy or Two Americas, 6y Stuart Cuase, Macmillan Co. 
America Hispana, A PortraiT AND A Prospect, 5y Watpo Frank, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


Mr. Cuase looks at Mexico with the eyes of an economist. This 
does not mean, however, that his book is too technical. On the 
contrary, it is written in such an engaging style, and with such a 
wealth of interesting detail, that it will appeal to the general 
reader no less than to the student of economics. To the general 
reader Mr. Chase presents an outline of the whole history of 
Mexico, describing the romantic civilization of the Mayas, the no 
less romantic Spanish conquest, and the vicissitudes of the repub- 
lic of to-day. He describes its cities, its villages, its mountains, and 
its deserts, in the manner of the best “travel books.” But under- 
neath all this, giving to the whole not only practical value but 
also artistic unity, lies his economic argument. 

His thesis is that Mexico’s-future salvation will depend on the 
development of her own genius, rather than on submission to the 
ideals of any other nation. Mexico is Indian. Nine out of ten of 
her inhabitants are either pure Indians or have Indian blood. The 
civilization of these Mexicans has always been a handicraft civi- 
lization, and until now has been able to guard itself against the 
impact of the machine age in general, and mechanization by the 
United States in particular. And it is better so. The Mexican In- 
dian, with his love of handicrafts, his disregard of money and of 
time, and his unwillingness to “hustle,” is just as happy as, per- 
haps happier than, the average citizen of the United States, who 
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has hustled so much that he is now in danger of unemployment, 
if not unemployed already. It would be a mistake, thinks Mr. 
Chase, to impose upon Mexico the ideals of our machine age. In 
any case, the machine should be admitted only with due caution, 
and on good behavior. 

Mr. Frank’s “America Hispana” is much wider in scope than 
Mr. Chase’s book, not only because it deals with all the republics 
of this hemisphere, but also because its author’s point of view, far 
from being single and simple, is that of one who would embrace 
all life in his vision. Mr. Chase is an economist. Mr. Frank is a 
philosopher. It is not surprising, then, that his book does not lend 
itself to epitomizing as easily as does Mr. Chase’s “Mexico.” The 
greater part of it is a series of brilliant chapters that constitute a 
“portrait” of Latin America, painted with the skill of a master 
who knows how to omit details without omitting a single essential. 
Since it is a real portrait, entirely true to life, it is not simple, for 
Latin America is not so. Mr. Frank paints Latin America as chaos, 
a chaos geographically, racially, and culturally, a chaos com- 
pounded of good and bad elements. It is obvious that such a por- 
trait cannot be clear-cut, as is Mr. Chase’s picture of Mexico. Nor 
is Mr. Frank able to suggest a definite solution for the problem 
his portrait implies, that of bringing order out of chaos. His book 
ends as follows: “The practical problem of creating America 
Hispana is so complex because it is organic . . . because—in a 
word—it is life. Being life, its value rests not on some ultimate 
solution, but in the living search of a solution. . . . The high 
promise of America Hispana, in essence, is not the promise of 
vastly potential races, not the promise of profound traditions, not 
the need of the Atlantic peoples for just such spiritual redemption 
as America Hispana seems by its genius capable of bringing: it is 
the simple challenge to men and to young nations to make of their 
lives an incarnate quest of the Truth.” 

There is no doubt that Mr. Chase’s book will appeal to a wider 
public than Mr. Frank’s. Clarity and definiteness, joined to an 
easy and attractive style, are sure to please. But thoughtfui 
readers, and especially those who already know Latin America, 
will realize that Mr. Chase’s singleness of purpose and stand- 
point has induced him to certain misconceptions that do not, it is 
true, affect the logic of his thesis, but which certainly impair the 
value of what Mr. Frank would call his “portrait” of Mexico. 
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Such readers will prefer “America Hispana,” for all its com- 
plexity and lack of definite conclusions. 

As an example of Mr. Chase’s misconceptions may be cited the 
most serious: his contempt for Spain as a factor in Mexico’s de- 
velopment. In his enthusiasm for the “magnificent inertia” of the 
Mexican Indian, “against which neither Spain, nor Europe, nor 
western civilization has prevailed,” he fails to see that the Span- 
iard of the conquest, and of colonial days, is to be given credit for 
much that is good in Mexico, and that the Spanish blood that still 
runs in many Mexicans will almost certainly be responsible for 
Mexico’s progress in the future. As a matter of fact, many of the 
contemporary Mexicans in whom Mr. Chase puts his faith are 
men in whom there is at least a preponderance of Spanish blood. 
Mr. Frank does not, and could not, disregard the Spaniard. He 
could not because he knows Spain, which he has studied in his ex- 
cellent “Virgin Spain.” He could not because he knows not only 
the economics of Latin America, but its whole life as well, in- 
cluding its art and literature. He knows, therefore, that the Span- 
iard has done much for Mexico, and that the spirit of Spain will 
yet doa great deal more for Mexico and all America Hispana. He 
knows that while the Spaniard’s descendants are not America 
Hispana’s ethnic base nor its spiritual and aesthetic key, they are its 
forming factor. If Mr. Chase could have read “America Hispana” 
before writing “Mexico,” his book would be even better than it is. 


FREDERICK Buss LuQuUIENS 


ON THE ROOF OF ASIA 

Traits To Inmost Asta, 6y GeorcE N. Roericu, Yale University Press. 
Mr. Georce Roericu’s book is a detailed account of the doings 
of the Central Asian expedition under the leadership of his father, 
the Russian painter Nicolas Roerich, who now has headquarters 
in New York. The expedition penetrated into the heart of Asia, 
and the record of its adventures makes very interesting reading 
not only for the student of Asiatic culture but also for the casual 
reader, who will find it fully as exciting as the latest detective 
stories. 

In the last few years we have had several reports from Central 
Asia. Dr. Andrews and Mr. Morden, both of the American Mu- 
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seum of Natural History, have written of this part of the Orient 
from the scientist’s point of view, and Mr. Kermit Roosevelt and 
Mr. Lattimore have given us the records of their travels. We 
have been told about caravan animals starving on “the roof of the 
world,” about unwashed Tibetans, and petty Chinese officials. But 
in Mr. Roerich’s book we are led to look at Asia from a new point 
of view. He gives a vivid cross section cut through the centre of 
the continent—that vast ancient breeding ground of races and re- 
ligions, which is to-day confronted with the pressure of an alien 
but victorious twentieth-century civilization. Great changes in Asia 
have been made in the thirty years since Sven Hedin’s unforget- 
able adventures first thrilled the readers of the West. 

One of Mr. Roerich’s most interesting chapters tells of a new 
state, Mongolia, born of the political whirlwind of our day. Here 
school training is being brought for the first time to nomads whose 
ancestors lived in the camps of Jenghiz Khan. Urga, its capital, is 
now linked to Siberia and the Chinese Gobi by automobile roads 
paved with desert gravel and flanked with wind-carved telephone 
poles. The Roerichs’ journey to Urga was punctuated by some 
thrilling incidents: the climb over the lofty Karakorum Moun- 
tains, several months’ imprisonment in Khotan, the final release 
of the party, and the desert crossing via Kashgar to Urumchi. To 
those who believe that the days of cruel intrigue, of stabbing, 
crucifying, and wholesale murder have been left behind with 
other features of the past, we recommend this vicarious trip to a 
country where they are still in vogue. 

Although the passages on Mongolia seemed the most interest- 
ing to us, there are others which deserve attention. The expedi- 
tion crossed the Southwestern Gobi with Dodge cars and then pro- 
ceeded through Tsaidam into Tibet. The entrance into this for- 
bidden country was as risky and as boldly made as it was fool- 
hardy—for, as everyone knows, the Dalai Lama prohibits the 
travelling of foreigners through his domain. Tales of the mis- 
fortunes which befall the too adventurous traveller in his coun- 
try are common knowledge, and the Roerichs had their full share 
of trials and tribulations which must have been most unpleasant at 
the time—but are very entertaining in retrospect. The description 
of their confinement in the “open air” prison in the middle of the 
severe Tibetan winter forms the climax of the story, and we are 
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relieved to see them at the end proceeding under Tibetan guard 
across the Trans-Himalaya back to Sikkim. 

Mr. Roerich tells his tale in a matter-of-fact, realistic style 
which forms a rather effective contrast to his dramatic material. 
As one goes on reading, the lack of maps is felt at times, and one 
regrets with the author that the party was prevented from doing 
any actual excavating and systematic collecting. He makes, how- 
ever, contributions to our scant knowledge of Mongolian and 
Tibetan ethnology to which he promises later to give more de- 
tailed scientific treatment. The author’s scientific background en- 
hances the value of this book, which is distinctly an addition to the 
literature of Central Asian travel and exploration. 


HELLMUT DETERRA 


A KING, A QUEEN, AND FOUR STATESMEN 


SrraFForD, 4y Lavy BuRGHCLERE, 2 vo/s., Macmillan Co. 

Kinc Cuartes II, dy ArrHur Bryant, Longmans, Green & Co. 

CranM_ER, 4y Hivaire Be toc, J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Tue Persecution oF Mary Stewart, 4y Sin Epwarp Parry, Charles Scrib- 
ners Sons. 

Tue Tracic Queen, 4y ANprEw Daxers, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Cuive, dy R. J. Minney, D. Appleton & Co. 

Tue Reckvess Duke, dy Sir Puitip Gisss, Harper & Brothers. 


In the revival of biography there is one phenomenon which 1s 
of more than passing interest. It is that, generally speaking, the 
character, or technique, or whatever you may call it, has changed 
notably, not only within a generation but within a decade. What- 
ever one may think of Strachey and Guedalla and Belloc, of Lud- 
wig and Maurois, they have inspired or influenced a new genre in 
biographical presentation. It is marked by emphasis on what is 
called in the romantic language of the press the “human” interest, 
and also on what is sometimes called “social” as distinct from po- 
litical elements; and there is, finally, that lighter touch of jour- 
nalistic style more in accord with modern taste than older forms 
of expression. So in biography, as in everything, we see the 
changing taste and temper of our time. 

It is, in consequence, possible to divide “modern” from “old- 
fashioned” biography to-day. Yet there is danger here. To many 
minds “new” has become an adjective not merely of time but of 
quality. It is a thing not easy to avoid, for with growth of knowl- 
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1 § edge presumably the latest should be the best presentation of a 
subject. Yet novelty, a journalistic touch, a flowing style, an eye 
for picturesque detail, a gift of epigram, with all their charms 
| and their utility, even a new “viewpoint,” to use our terminology, 
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do not invariably atone for lack of new knowledge. 

Lady Burghclere observes of her own admirable work that the 
additional knowledge of her subject derived from the unpublished 
d | Strafford manuscript letters which she uses, alone furnishes “a 
| reason for a new biography.” Mr. Bryant in like fashion acknowl- 
- edges his use of “the most important Carolean document of mod- 
e ern times, Justice Warcup’s Journal,” and “the vast collection of 
’ unedited seventeenth-century letters, . . . the Shakerley MSS.” 
} Mr. Minney notes that he has used “the large collection of pri- 
)} vate letters and papers left by Clive and now in the possession of 
the Powis family.” So here we have at least one fairly sound cri- 
terion of any new biography: though, doubtless, it is not the only 
one. 

P Of these volumes from that standpoint, and from others, the 
)- | first two are most meritorious. It has now been nearly thirty years 
since Lady Burghclere published a life of George Villiers, the 
second Duke of Buckingham, for which all students of the Resto- 
ration period are still grateful. From her accomplished pen backed 
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is by her competent scholarship comes this even more notable ac- 
1e count of him whose effort to save Charles the First from his mis- 
@ takes, and whose betrayal, by the monarch whom he served, has 
t- made him the most tragic figure of a tragic period. It is especially 
j- valuable as an account of Strafford’s proconsulate of Ireland, and 
in @ that policy of “Thorough” which, whatever its rudeness, as Lady 
is Burghclere says, had given Ireland “protection from tyranny, the 
t, first glimpses of prosperity and peace” and hope to the poor 
- “mean folk.” 
rr & And if nowhere else is the story of his Irish administration told 
ns so well, nowhere else is the tale of his betrayal by Charles the 
he First told with such damning force. “The English,” Richelieu is 
reported to have said, “were so foolish that they killed their 
d- wisest man”; and were there wanting evidence of Charles the 
ry | First’s recreance, it might be furnished by his son’s observation 
of jm that “he would never forsake his friends as his father had done.” 


|. That loyalty is but one of the engaging qualities of the second 
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Charles which Mr. Bryant brings out in his long panegyric of a 
monarch who, in his entertaining as well as scholarly pages, is not 
merely merry but both shrewd and patriotic, equally talented as 
a politician and a statesman. Charles the Second has waited long 
for full-bodied vindication, but here he has it in overflowing 
measure. Mr. Bryant has written one of the best accounts of the 
Restoration period and of its king that has ever been penned, re- 
plete with color as with scholarship, lively, amusing, and well- 
informed as well as informing. Admitting his premises—that 
Charles’s private immorality is excusable and his pension from 
France justifiable and that he was inspired by the highest and his 
opponents by less lofty motives—one could not ask for a better 
biography. Yet that, some will undoubtedly observe, is a not in- 
considerable admission. 

In his volume scholarship and style are most agreeably com- 
bined into a real biography, of strong opinions and decided char- 
acter. It is inevitable that the latter qualities should characterize 
so controversial a subject as that of Mary, Queen of Scots. To the 
long controversy have now been added the contributions of Mr. 
Dakers, who discusses three events, and Sir Edward Parry, who 
considers three individuals, chiefly responsible for her downfall. 
It is not without significance that these two gentlemen, approach- 
ing the question from somewhat different angles, though with 
not dissimilar evidence, should arrive independently at not dis- 
similar conclusions, favorable to the Queen. 

If these volumes are not precisely biographies, but rather 
studies of a famous case, that of Mr. Belloc is, as he frankly says, 
“not a life of Cranmer; it is a study of his character and motives, 
with exposition of, and emphasis upon, his literary genius and its 
legacy to the Church of England.” It is the no less readable and 
informing for all that; and it has one great quality which many 
other writers of modern biography—though not the ones above— 
might well take as a pattern. For he says in all humility that for 
the facts he has depended on the work of a scholar who has illu- 
minated for us the dark ways of Reformation politics, Professor 
Pollard. 

In distinction from so many who have relied upon that often 
discredited profession and used its labors with too little recogni- 
tion of those services without which even their clever writing 
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would have small result, he is to be commended, if for nothing 
else—and there is much beside. So, in comparison with too much 
that passes as biography nowadays, one may with reasonable con- 
fidence recommend these volumes to what one may hope will be 
a public as appreciative as it is receptive. 

As for the other two, there has long been needed a “popular” 
life of Clive, which Mr. Minney now supplies. And the volume 
called “The Reckless Duke” is published, apparently without 
material change if not merely re-set, from the like volume issued 
in 1908 in London and then called “The Romance of George 
Villiers, First Duke of Buckingham” by the same author; its 
republication in this form seems to indicate, among other things, 
that it retains vitality. 

W. C. Assorr 


LAWLESS LAW ENFORCEMENT 

Our Lawuess Potice, dy Ernest JERoME Hopkins, Viking Press. 

Tus book pictures some of the unlovely operations of our gov- 
ernmental machinery. Before they began to worry about the busi- 
ness depression, our civic leaders were in the habit of choosing 
crime and disrespect for the law as our most serious national prob- 
lems. Here we see that disrespect for law begins with the law- 
enforcing officials. The author is a newspaperman who conducted 
investigations on behalf of a division of the National Commission 
on Law Observance and Enforcement. Professor Chafee of Har- 
vard, one of the Commission’s chief investigators on the topic, 
vouches for the detached character of the observations here re- 
corded. Mr. Hopkins showed much ingenuity in unearthing the 
facts; for example, in carrying on field studies in sixteen Ameri- 
can cities, he customarily found his best initial lead in the chief 
liberal newspaper of the locality. Incidentally, the book is of value 
in calling attention to the scholarly studies of the Commission on 
many of the social aspects of law enforcement—studies unfor- 
tunately overshadowed by the public avidity for the Commission’s 
difficulties with political prohibition. 

But guaranty of the truth of the general picture here presented 
is hardly necessary, since its main outlines have already been dis- 
closed by the crime surveys of various localities. Moreover, any- 
one at all acquainted with criminal justice knows that it is run on 
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a basis of “direct” action of the police in securing evidence mainly 
from the accused themselves. There has been no real denial of 
this anywhere; such objections (and they have been compara- 
tively slight) as have been made to the Wickersham reports have 
been on the ground that those studies exaggerate the use and abuse 
of the third degree. After all, important as is the material here 
collected on that brutal method of extorting “the truth,” it is 
really only one natural corollary of our system here fully pic- 
tured. In America’s favorite reading, the detective story, we sce 
the trained investigator, familiar with the wisdom of the ages and 
the latest scientific views of criminologists, whose sheer intellect 
is more than a master for the arch-criminal. How different is our 
heavy-handed and heavy-footed crime detection machinery! In 
effect, it consists simply in seizing the suspect and forcing him to 
confess. And nearly half of the police hunches as to crime solu- 
tions miss fire somehow, for that is the “mortality” of arrests, that 
is, arrests which result in almost immediate release by the police 
or committing magistrate. For utter inefficiency and waste, not 
to speak of cruelty and injustice to the individual, the system is 
almost unique among our inefficient municipal functionings. 

It is easy to condemn the police for the system. That, however, 
is short-sighted. On the whole, it is perhaps remarkable that they 
cope at all with crime under the conditions they face. This and 
other Wickersham studies point out the connection between police 
efficiency and a stable honest city government which supports the 
continued service of effective police executives. Who will say, for 
example, that the police force of New York is the vitally weak 
spot in the administration of that city? Last summer in New York 
there occurred a gangster outbreak in the midst of the investiga- 
tions of courts, officials, and police. The chief executive head of 
the city and the head of the police force both officially blessed a 
concerted drive on crime which netted one youth of nineteen years, 
without gangster connections, who was shot by the police for 
assisting in the theft of seventeen dollars. 

This book is therefore most important in setting forth the Com- 
mission’s more detailed findings in readable, at times dramatic and 
poignant, form—as in the case of Tony the eighteen-year-old 
alleged “bride murderer” found hanging in his cell just before 
the trial, where he was expected to tell the events which led to 
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his confession. “Our Lawless Police” is admittedly not the whole 
story, for it touches but does not elaborate the municipal ineffi- 
ciency and dishonesty of the organization higher up. It may and 
should do much good in the specific reforms advocated. It ought 
to accomplish more in arousing civic consciousness and shame. 
Tony’s story, when published in magazine form, led to a demand 
for an official investigation in Cleveland, where the case was iden- 
tified. One can only hope that more of such demands will result 
in renewed interest in improved municipal government, since the 
police system can hardly be better than the civic sentiment it 


serves. 


CuHaArRLEs E. CLark 


VOICES IN THE WILDERNESS 

Tue Brown Decapes, 1865-1895, 4y Lewis Mumrorp, Harcourt, Brace 

& Co, 

A srupy of the effects of the Civil War principally upon art and 
letters, with particular regard for architecture, would correctly 
describe the essay of Mr. Mumford called “The Brown Decades.” 
It is a temptation to quarrel a little with an author for adjectival 
designation of his work as “tragic,” or “fiery,” or “mauve,” since 
it hints at a presumption in the investigator’s mind, and suggests 
to the reader a working up from a presupposition. The period 
may have been brown or even black, but he who sets out with a 
fixed purpose is in danger of writing a tract rather than history. 

It may be said for Mr. Mumford, however, that he makes 
out his case. The decades under review were dark enough for 
letters and the arts. In the progress of our democracy at every 
turn of the wheel new elements in the population are brought to 
the top to spread over our social surfaces. These must be assimi- 
lated before we can again go forward to happy thinking and fair 
achievement. It is not that the intellectual forces which were 
active before have disappeared—they have been dislocated, sup- 
pressed by want of companionship and a sense of futility. They 
are voices in the wilderness and after a while they are heard no 
more. 

Something of the kind was inevitable in a period such as that 
which followed our Civil War. New classes of the people were 
enfranchised. Profiteers had won social position by the flaunting 
of their new-gotten wealth. Victorious soldiers and men who made 
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us believe that during the war they had somehow earned the na- 
tion’s gratitude seized the government and taxed the people. The 
government came to be looked upon as an organization out of 
which money was to be gained just as land, railroads, and what- 
ever else that was in sight, were to be put to one use—the enrich- 
ment of those who could cannily, if not corruptly, obtain posses- 
sion of them. The old legend in the mind of the American boy 
that he might some day be President was altered—his wish was 
to be a “millionaire.” If he still had the ambition to be President, 
it was that thereby he might make himself and his family rich and 
distribute lucrative offices to his friends. 

It is in such an era that Mr. Mumford seeks for the signs and 
tokens of art, with as small success as the prevalent conditions 
would indicate. He brings forward names which the neglect and 
ingratitude of the time made but little known to those who lived 
through it, and which are rarely resurrected. Others whose value 
was recognized, though it may not have been clearly understood, 
are raised to their proper eminence. 

Of the “mediocrity arid feeble gentility” of Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, “the timid conception of life and letters” that supported 
William Dean Howells, “the complaisant low-browism” of Mark 
Twain, it is well enough to hear, and to see such men put in their 
places in connection with others whose lives were more vibrant and 
spoke of the “renaissance” which Mr. Mumford has discovered 
in these thirty years of our cultural history. He makes it plain 
that there were beginnings in this soil, that in it were sown seeds 
that have flowered and fruited in a later time. The subject is con- 
sidered with a critical and a ripe mind. It is a service to have called 
this roll of the prophets of a new day. The author has spoken of 
that about which he has a right to speak. He has made a contri- 
bution to our knowledge of an era which is too often abused with- 


out being understood. 
8 Exvuis Paxson OBERHOLTZER 


EMERGENT HISTORY 


A Currurat History oF THE Mopern Ace, Sy Econ FrieveE tt, translated 
éy Cuarves Francis ATKinson, v/s, I and Il, A. A. Knopf. 


Ir there were such a thing as history, a definite value might be 
placed upon Friedell’s account of the emergence of modern cul- 
ture. But the lack of an approved way of putting the past on 
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paper denies to judgment its standard. The personality of a great 
man transcends the chance verbal fragments which remain; the 
actuality of an event stretches away endlessly in all directions. 
Ideas compel long after their vitality is spent; institutions com- 
mand long before their existence is suspected. The actions of men, 
impelled by opinions, pent in by usages, remaking a civilization 
imperfectly understood, are too multifarious and intricate for a 
book to encompass. The turbulent course of human events cannot 
be compressed within the trim lines of an art form. Accordingly, 
there is, and can be, no history, but only histories; each venture 
demands appraisal in terms of its own kind. 

An idea that history is what the historian makes it lies at the 
root of Friedell’s work. He believes in facts, but distrusts their 
capacity for self-revelation; he utilizes documents, but it is the 
revealing phase, the colorful incident, the implication between 
the lines which he seeks. To him the ways of scientific history can 
find out only the materials of his study; the craft of the artist, with 
a point of view, selection, inference, interpretation, and arrange- 
ment, must convert the stuff thumbed from authentic documents 
into historical narrative. He frankly places himself upon an 
Olympus in the twentieth century, and from this vantage-point 
reviews the coming of modern culture. The actors in his story did 
not know what was happening—but the author does; he makes 
“what was” an aspect of “what came of it.” 

It is this note of how-it-looks-to-us which gives character to 
the work. In contemporary chronicle, the actors with their heads 
full of the ideas of the past meet events head-on; here the om- 
niscient narrator gives to incidents their long-time significance. 
The pages present a fascinating account of a visit to alien ages by 
a cultured gentleman of the modern world. He has an eye for 
color, an appreciation of idea and usage, and an insight into the 
ways of men; yet he takes with him the requisites of an Olympian 
understanding. He knows, as the characters who were creating 
modern culture did not, what was trivial and what important, 
what transitory and what lasting. In the Middle Ages the other- 
world ideas of a spiritual dominion made geography and the 
material environment social factors of secondary importance. In 
an era of transition, when old values counted for nothing and the 
new were not yet, everyman and everywoman, in dress and de- 
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portment and morals, went in for “the bizarre, the affected, and 
the obscure.” In the period of the Renaissance the painters won 
for the folk of the gospel story an entrée into fashionable society 
by making of the Mother-of-God a Madonna, of Jesus a Lord 
of Hosts, and of the Apostles goodly cavaliers. Yet the people 
who fill his pages never suspected that they were ignoring natural 
resources, going in for the queer and the fantastic, or turning his- 
torical personages into contemporaries. Friedell makes modern 
history begin with the Black Death, though never a soul at the 
time knew it; “the modern man was conceived” in the fourteenth 
century, though the conception was so immaculate as to escape the 
notice of the parents. There is, of course, nothing wrong or even 
unhistorical in all this; a twentieth-century Olympus is as proper 
a point of observation as any other, and a historian is not to be con- 
demned because he is more aware than most members of the craft 
of what he is about. Even a reviewer can only note—and not 
quarrel—when the author professes to give no more than “to- 
day’s legend of modern history.” 

The frank recognition of point of view gives to the book its 
outstanding quality of freshness. The author, in discussing fa- 
miliar subjects like Michelangelo, the telescope, the Quakers, or 
Hume, presents unhackneyed materials. He brings into his ac- 
count the symbol zero, the clock-like world, the frock coat, pure 
reason, the newspaper, and other factors usually ignored in cul- 
tural narrative. His penetrating and detached view enables him to 
bring interest and novelty to the most threadbare subjects. The 
feudal knights, with decades in which to meet the threat, could 
contrive only a conventional defense against gunpowder, and be- 
came “perambulating fortresses, tanks on horseback.” Life in the 
chaotic centuries which witnessed the passing of the mediaeval 
order moved in “a heavy armor of forms and formulas”—proof 
against constructive thought. The voyage of Columbus was “a 
chance shot in 2 lottery which by a fluke achieved priority, a 
nautical record-breaking of minor sporting interest.” Labels do 
not obscure his vision; the Renaissance, in spite of its slogan “Back 
to the Classic,” busied itself with its own creative work; the Ref- 
ormation, in idea and institution, was much more than a reforma- 
tion. His discussions are always suggestive and often quite pro- 
voking. At times his keen awareness of the tricks of his trade leads 
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him very close to personal indulgence in historical chronicle as he 
likes it. But, if his judgments bear the stamp of author and of 
epoch, so do the stock explanations which they replace. 

The book makes delightful—and harmless—reading. It may 
correct, but can hardly corrupt, a mind hardened upon standard 
works. It will bring to the untutored reader far more of reality 
than the authoritative text in which every fact is true and the 
whole account false. And it adds one more bit of testimony that 
among the most revealing cultural documents of any age are its 
histories. 

Watton H. Hamittron 


THE EPIC OF BROWN AMERICA 

Brown America, dy Epwin R. Emsree, Viking Press. 
Tuis book fulfils the two most exacting current requirements for 
a work on the American Negro: it comprehends the whole epic 
of the Negro in this country, and it deals with a much-discussed 
subject in a new and authentic way. Only recently in these pages 
Professor Ulrich Phillips has urged the writing of a volume which 
would approach the proportions necessary to tell the real epic of 
the Negro. Mr. Embree has done this. And those who have fol- 
lowed the fortunes of many books dealing with the Negro and 
have watched their popularity and their unpopularity will under- 
stand at once the importance of presenting to the public a book 
rich in fact and interpretation yet at once so true and artistic as 
to be unlike any other work which has appeared in the field. 

From this book one may learn the major processes and events 
of the Negro’s coming of age in America. There is a short but ade- 
quate story of his African backgrounds. There is a picture of his 
earlier American experiences. There is a fair appraisal of the 
Negro and the social environmental setting in which he has 
achieved his success. All this is told with enthusiasm yet with due 
restraint. Negro achievement of unusual physical and cultural 
attainments, under many handicaps, reflects stamina of a rare sort. 
The way of achievement, illumined by dignity, humor, subtlety, 
stubbornness, reflects the capacity for survival. The quality of 
achievement in many fields reflects ability and worth. The Ne- 
gro’s rating in a scale of comparative values is presented. If his 
aggregate and present average attainments in the usual fields of 
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education, health, standards of living, wealth, are not high, never- 
theless his rate of progress has been phenomenal. In each of the 
major aspects of human endeavor he has provided, at least, sam- 
ples of distinctive results, and the short span of his adult status, a 
bare record of two generations, is not even as a watch in the night 
of social evolution. So runs the story. 

The volume attains high rank in the difficult task of stating 
conclusions upon which great differences of opinion and judgment 
have obtained. The author maintains a fine balance between sym- 
pathetic understanding of facts and backgrounds and objective 
statement of conclusions. 

Again, in the gathering of the materials the book shows a fine 
balance between social research and social practice. There are the 
case stories of Negroes, of white leaders, of schools, and other in- 
stitutions. There are statistical data on population, on economic 
development, on labor, many of which are the result of actual re- 
search prompted by practical needs for information. And the 
whole book is a welcome example of the study of modern con- 
temporary society now so much needed, more specifically the 
study of changing cultures sometimes overlooked in the contem- 
plation of phenomenal changes brought about by scientific dis- 
coveries and mechanical inventions. 

There are several questions which the author might well have 
discussed without detracting from the epic subject matter, the 
dramatic implications, or even the factual basis for conclusions. 
One of these relates to the projected curve of Negro population 
in the next half century as it has been plotted by the biologists and 
social statisticians. What is the maximum ratio of Negro popula- 
tion likely to be in 1975, and what would be the effect of such a 
ratio on the American scene as a whole? Another question concerns 
the social selection of the brown rather than the black element for 
the desired prepotency of Negro posterity. And closely connected 
with this is the problem of the upper-class Negro group to-day— 
one of the most vivid instances of dramatic and rapid social evolu- 
tion in our midst that it is possible to find. Another good question 
for discussion is the attitude of the American whites, superficially 
interested in artificial pictures or caricatures of the Negro, and yet 
unwilling to face the facts of the situation frankly. Evidently the 
author did not regard these subjects as coming within the scope of 
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his balanced plan. The subjects which he does treat, with skill and 
fulness, include “Peregrinations,” “Keeping Alive in the New 
Environment,” “Learning the New Civilization,” “Making a 
Living,” “Brown Ballots,” “Odds Against the Nigger,” “Soil and 
Soul,” and the book ends with the description of a few personali- 
ties, the “apologia” of the author, and a selected list of works by 
and about the Negro. 
Howarp W. Opum 


AMERICAN MILITARY POLICY IN THE 
GREAT WAR 


Newton D. Baker: America aT War, /y FREDERICK PaLMER, 2 vo/s., 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Mr. Baker has opened to Colonel Palmer his copious files of 
personal correspondence and records and has assisted him from 
his own knowledge and recollection but without actually taking a 
hand in the task. “You have answered my questions,” the author 
says, “but have made no requests or suggestions; and you have 
not tried to influence in the slightest detail my method or my 
judgments, for which I am therefore entirely responsible.” One 
particular file has been withheld. Mr. Baker allowed his confi- 
dential letters to Pershing to be printed by the latter in his mem- 
oirs: General Pershing has not returned the privilege. 

Mr. Baker’s actual handling of the important questions of 
policy before the War Department has never been properly set 
forth. Colonel Palmer hardly makes the attempt to do this. He 
has chosen instead an appeal to memory and sentiment, summon- 
ing up before us the familiar panorama of war-time scenes and 
emotions, and leading off again in a rousing chorus of praise. The 
process takes him very far afield; much of his effort turns to mat- 
ters that have no connection whatever with Mr. Baker; and the 
narrative passes from one topic to another with lightning speed 
and confusion. His points are clear and precise at times, but too 
often the tactless fact is buried with ingenious verbal flowers; our 
drastic change of policy at the end of 1917 is thus masked by 
soliloquies upon Caporetto. In all this, it is true, the book achieves 
a certain historic fidelity: it has caught the exact official note of 
1917, and even that curious falsetto of dynastic patriotism which 
set up the Administration as a thing quite distinct from, and far 
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above, the United States. In Mr. Baker’s own papers this note 
does not appear. 

Nothing has been more obscure than the government’s initial 
military policy, but Colonel Palmer offers only tantalizing hints 
of the important documents before his eyes. Joffre, it appears, 
advised at the very outset against dividing up our forces in France 
—but it was decided to send an A.E.F. so small as to be indi- 
visible: “an expeditionary force” (so Baker wrote the President on 
May 2) “consisting of about 12,000 men.” The remainder of this 
letter has been deleted, although it was printed in the serial 
version of the book. Mr. Baker there added that “so small a 
force would have to be used as a mere division of the French 
army,” and would be armed and supplied by the French; he 
warned that the Allies might exert pressure for further forces. 
Thus, on May 2, our contribution to the war was to include 
neither a combat army, nor arms, nor ammunition. 

The second volume makes very different reading. We find a 
Secretary of War facing squarely the crisis looming up before 
him and General March contributing an element of clarity and 
decision heretofore lacking. The scathing comments on the War 
Department in the Pershing memoirs have spurred the author 
here to a real look into Mr. Baker’s files. What emerges is most 
illuminating. 

The plan for rushing 150 battalions temporarily into the Brit- 
ish army was recommended by Pershing himself (the cablegrams 
are quoted), was approved by Baker, and preparations were ac- 
tually begun. Pershing suddenly shifted into reverse, and the en- 
suing complications brought Baker hurrying to France. Three 
months later, at the height of the disorder in the S.O.S., and when 
Baker had already sent warnings of the dangerous congestion at 
our base ports, came the fantastic cables calling for 100 American 
divisions in 1919. This brought to a head Baker’s proposal to re- 
organize the Command in France, by turning over the S.O.S. to 
Goethals and inter-Allied relations to Bliss, and leaving to Per- 
shing the réle of “our fighting General”—a function not as yet 
initiated. 

The issue was now joined between two conflicting conceptions 
of our aim in view: on the one hand, a desire to throw our 
strength to the utmost into the present battle, on the other, to 
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marchander and build up a predominant American army for 1919. 
Early in July, before the turn of the tide, and long before the 
First Army was organized, Mr. Baker wrote Bliss: “Now that 
American forces are going to France in real and weighty numbers, 
I am deeply hopeful that these fresh, high-spirited men will be 
used at the earliest possible moment for offensive operations on 
a large scale. I do not think it good for our men to put them on 
the defensive, nor do I think it good for our cause to let Germany 
choose the point of attack. . . . I shall be quite heartbroken if 
we continue through this summer with the present tug-of-war 
and no big drive made by our people.” 

With his transport still inadequate for his army as it then stood, 
Pershing again called for 100 divisions “as the very least force 
that will ensure victory in 1919.” Baker now went to France a 
second time, to find Pershing still insisting on 100 American divi- 
sions, or even 110. Baker then asked the estimate of Foch, who 
answered, “I win the war with forty.” The Secretary returned 
home, but, before sailing, considered the question of a successeur 
éventuel to the C-in-C. He fixed his choice on Harbord. To the 
end of October Pershing continued cabling for forces and mate- 
rials for huge programmes reaching into 1919. Colonel Palmer 
observes: “Some of the enthusiasts at G.H.Q. foresaw Pershing 
at the head of the greatest army in Europe, upon which the Allies 
must depend for victory. Then he, and not Foch, might be Gen- 
eralissimo.” Quos deus vult perdere— 


T. H. THomas 


A SCIENTIFIC THEORY OF SCIENTIFIC 
METHOD 


Reason AND Nature: An Essay oN THE MEANING oF ScIENTIFIC METHOD, 
by Morris R. Conen, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


Tue fundamental thesis of this book is that science involves for- 
mal logical as well as descriptive empirical categories, and that the 
only solution of our contemporary ethical, technical scientific, and 
general philosophical problems is by way of the rational criticism, 
the reflective consideration of logical possibilities, and the em- 
phatic dependence on observation which science entails. 

The treatment falls into three parts. The first contains a posi- 
tive account of scientific method together with a critique of the 
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“rivals and substitutes for reason,” admitting each when sub- 


mitted to the methods of science, but rejecting them as alterna- 
tives for it. The second section treats of reason as it exhibits itself 
in the mathematical, physical, biological, and psychological sci- 
ences, including a criticism of and probable conclusions with refer- 
ence to rival theories in the latter fields. The third part duplicates 
this for the social sciences, considering rival theories of law and 
sovereignty, and outlining a definite theory of personal ethics. 

What is the importance of this book? The first answer to this 
question arises because of the deplorable state of contemporary 
popular and professional philosophical thought with reference to 
science. Mr. Cohen’s polar doctrine that science is formal and logi- 
cal as well as descriptive and positivistic has been present for all to 
see since Newton. His contention that science thrives best when its 
workers are guided by truth for its own sake, rather than by prac- 
tical or pragmatic considerations, is attested on every side by the 
abstract and purely theoretical origins of our present achievements 
in applied science. Certainly if it is a desideratum that our theories 
of scientific method be themselves scientific, the time is ripe for 
someone to call our attention back from fanciful theories concern- 
ing what science would be were it different from what it is, to the 
nature of scientific method as it actually exhibits itself in the work 
of men like Galileo, Newton, Dalton, Pasteur, and Einstein. Mr. 
Cohen has done this. There is no sadder commentary on contem- 
porary thought than that the first third of his book had to be writ- 
ten. The tragedy of it measures its importance. 

A second important feature of this book is the principle of po- 
larity. It appears continuously in truly philosophical fashion as a 
common fact through the diverse factors of experience that reason 
reveals. Mr. Cohen’s use of it with reference to the old problem 
of universals and particulars is excellent. It appears also as a natu- 
ral and necessary corrective to the false economies of rival single- 
minded philosophies. 

One can only wish that the factual and systematic phases of Mr. 
Cohen’s thinking had been carried further. There is a slight tend- 
ency to talk too much about science, without bringing into the text 
the precise scientific material standing behind certain of his state- 
ments. This means merely that Mr. Cohen has understated his 
case, and that many of his contentions, particularly those in which 
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he deprecates the all-sufficiency of purposive and purely formal or 
purely sensualistic categories in science, appear to be more dog- 
matic and uncertain than they really are. On the systematic side 
there appear to be propositions and presuppositions in his conten- 
tions which do not automatically fit together consistently. It is not 
enough to say that the principle of polarity permits this and that 
to be true without contradiction. One must go on and indicate how 
the physical and formal categories which he accepts provide a 
meaning for these identities and differences. 

When such a concise systematic formulation of his contentions 
is carried out, I believe he will find himself to have been guided 
too much by empirical considerations to the exclusion of clear 
meanings and logical consistency in his treatment of the psychical 
factor. He maintains that the psychical can be a property of mate- 
rial systems at one time and not at another, pointing to the fact 
that we observe ourselves but not our furniture and clothing to be 
conscious. But does not the plausibility of this contention rest on 
the confusion of the purely psychical with the whole personality, 
a confusion which he has deplored elsewhere? 

His second argument is that only an overemphasis on the prin- 
ciple of being can necessitate the conclusion that an object can have 
certain properties at one time and not have them at another. But 
this contention as it applies to the psychical rests again on the fail- 
ure to distinguish between the formal properties of an object and 
its psychical character. Mr. Cohen’s contention is quite valid for 
formal properties but not valid for the purely psychical. That the 
formal and the psychical are of a different order is evidenced by 
the word psychology in which the psychical appears as something 
other than the logical or formal. A material system with certain 
formal properties can give rise through reorganization to a physi- 
cal system with different formal properties, as Mr. Cohen con- 
tends, but out of the physical and formal one cannot get something 
non-physical and non-formal such as the purely psychical, unless 
it is there continuously. Hence when Mr. Cohen provides himself 
with an adequate definition of the psychical, which is necessary if 
all discussions in psychology are not to be vitiated by the continu- 
ous confusion of the purely psychical with the logical or the psy- 
chological, he will have to choose between admitting into science 
all the magic which the creation of the psychical out of nothing 
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entails, or reject his apparently plausible contention that the psy- 
chical stands in a contingent and temporal rather than a necessary 
and eternal relation to matter. In this event his rationalism will 
quite rightly permit of but one choice. 

But these considerations must not be permitted to distract one’s 
attention from the breadth, depth, and sheer excellence of this 
book. “Reason and Nature” is a long overdue corrective to the ex- 
cesses and shallow sentimentalities of the popular and professional 
philosophy of our time. There is hardly a branch of science or a 
phase of experience that its pages do not clarify. Certainly no book 
in its all-embracing field can be trusted more completely. 


F. S. C. NortHrop 


INSENSATE AND INSATIABLE 
Tue Tracenpies oF Procress, dy Gina Lomproso, translated by Corey Tay- 


Lor, £. P. Dutton & Co. 
Taminc Our Macuines, dy Ratpu E. Franpers, Richard R. Smith. 


THE exorcising of evil spirits is not new, but the attack on ma- 
chines has this novelty, that it is directed not at an age-old appe- 
tite, like that for alcohol, nor an age-old passion, like that for 
war, nor an age-old diversion, like that of random love-making; 
the new exorcism is against an evil spirit created by man, avowedly 
for his own betterment. 

There was detachment in the attitude of Butler and Ruskin and 
Morris; but in their days the ruin of beauty had only begun. To 
read Gina Lombroso’s passionate attack is to realize how thor- 
oughly the machine, both tangible and intangible, has penetrated 
into our civilization, how complete has been its destruction of all 
that the older world regarded as true and beautiful and worth 
doing. Production for destruction is a phenomenon of the “per- 
fection” of machinery; the consumption of the earth’s stores of 
raw materials is a mere incident in that process. All this—the in- 
sensate making of things to sell, the waste of iron and timber and 
oil and food, the use of productive capacity in men solely to in- 
crease material wealth, the worship of luxury and the artificial 
stimulation of desire by greedy entrepreneurs—infuriates a pott, 
a person of sensibility, a cultivated man or woman. Gina Lom- 
broso’s book is a straightforward attack on our use of the machine 
as an immoral, inartistic, unethical, unsuccessful delinquency. If 
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its statistical portions suffer from incompleteness, its forensic pas- 
sages are magnificent. 

Beginning with the use of machines in ancient times, then tak- 
ing up the rise of industrialism, and the devastations of modern 
mechanisms, the author makes an ingenious argument, one which 
will seem fantastic to the believer in “progress” and meccanismo. 
The argument is that the development of the machine is not due 
to any superior ability or enlightenment on our part as against the 
ancients, and certainly not to any improvement in morals or ethics; 
it is, in fact, due to precisely opposite causes. Owing to the dis- 
covery of gunpowder and the New World, the morality of the 
ancient cultures which held machine development in check as anti- 
social, was overthrown; and cupidity on a large scale was not only 
allowed to function through increasing agglomerations of ma- 
chines and capital but encouraged by governmental subsidies and 
stolen privileges. The results are material and social destruction, 
unemployment, the crushing of individuality and liberty, moral 
decadence, boredom. 

For such a situation some way out must be found—it was Ed- 
ward Carpenter’s idea that civilization itself is a disease to be cured 
or the patient will die—and Gina Lombroso’s plan is that of the 
more intelligent social philosophers of to-day: decentralization, 
the use of machines for public good not for private gain, some 
such equilibrium in agriculture, the handicrafts, and factory pro- 
duction as France alone has achieved, and, most important, a re- 
orientation of the West with regard to morals, ethics, and manu- 
facture. 

A revaluation on such terms is not easily conceivable to indus- 
trialists, although the more intelligent realize that the old game 
is up. Mr. Flanders, an engineer with long experience in the 
machine trades and as editor of “Machinery,” has written a series 
of more or less related chapters on the machine and the problems 
that it has brought which recognizes the criticism levelled at ma- 
chinery. He has read much of the literature of pessimism, and as 
he says, there is in general more to be got in the way of stimula- 
tion and solid sense from it than from optimism. But while giving 
due space to the critics, he is a defender of the machine. His book 
is a good-tempered consideration of the possibilities which lie in 
an expanded, more orderly industrialism. It is frankly material- 
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istic in its conception of life, accepting business as a worthy life 
activity, and is concerned with its affairs. The spirit in which he 
writes may be shown by a quotation: “When this circulation of 
goods, services, credits and money is at the height of its activity, 
. there is a breadth and sweep to life which fills it with a sense 
of accomplishment and of expectation as well.” The book is not 
an apology for industrialism, but a discussion of the criticisms 
against it with a suggestion of what our machine age will become. 
There are chapters on international, economic, and agricultural 
factors, on stabilization of business, on moral and aesthetic prob- 
lems, on the standard of living, Russian and American planning, 
and so on. The style is discursive, and yields so much to the other 
side that it is difficult at times to know just what the author is try- 
ing to prove. Cart Purincton Ro.uins 
A RETICENT DIARIST 


Tue Diaries or Joun Bricut, edited by R. A. J. Watuine, foreword by 
Puiuip Bricut, William Morrow & Co. 


Tuis very competently edited volume is a selection from Bright’s 
diaries covering the whole of his career. Though it was pretty ex- 
tensively used by Professor G. M. Trevelyan, in his official Life of 
Bright, the editor felt that a fuller selection was desirable. Hence 
the present volume. 

It contains many minutiae of real interest, and the admirable 
index enables one to find one’s way about it without difficulty. But, 
frankly, I do not feel that the contents as a whole justify Mr. 
Walling’s devoted labors. Mr. Bright was not a natural diarist 
from any point of view. He had neither the adorable garrulity of 
Pepys, nor the relentless curiosity of Greville. What he has to say 
he says in brief, businesslike fashion without adornment of any 
kind. It is rare to find a comment of significance. Mr. Bright does 
not triumph, as the good diarist should, over his reticences. Even 
where he meets with eminent men, the kind of revelation he has 
to make is hardly ever important. How the American Ambassador 
might have dressed, the considerate treatment given to Mr. Bright 
by Queen Victoria, his admiration for Mrs. Stowe, all these, and 
many similar trifles, are briefly considered. Now and again comes 
a sudden remark which reveals the high nobility of Bright’s mind; 
and it reinforces, as a whole, one’s general sense of him as essen- 
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tially a thoroughly good man. Perhaps there is rather more com- 
placency about himself than one expected, and a certain unaffected 
pleasure (a little curious in a Quaker) in dining with the eminent. 
Such tiny things apart, I do not think the volume tells us anything 
notably new. Much of it is an arid chronicle of dinners and meet- 
ings, summaries of conversations, lists of people whom he met for 
discussion. There is an occasional oasis; but it is not for the sake of 
an oasis that one traverses the desert. 
Haro tp J. Lask1 


AMERICAN LITERATURE: SERIOUS AND 
HUMOROUS 


James Fenimore Cooper, 4y Henry Watcortr Boynton, Century Co. 

Fenimore Cooper: Critic oF His Times, 4y Ropert E. Spitter, Minton, 
Balch. 

A Lirerary History oF THE AMERICAN PEoPLE, 1607-1815, Sy CHARLES 
AncorF, 2 vols., A. A. Knopf. 

American Humor, 4y Constance Rourke, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE AS AN ExPREsSION OF THE AMERICAN Minp, Jy Rus- 
sELL BLANKENSHIP, Henry Holt & Co. 

Crassic AMERICANS, 6y Henry Seipet Cansy, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


TuHosE who have merely glanced at the riches of Cooper manu- 
scripts, denied Professor Lounsbury but recently made available to 
Mr. Boynton, may deduce the opportunity here for a compelling 
biography of this author and national figure. From the mute rec- 
ords of this Jupiter Tonans of American literature, as one contem- 
porary christened him, with their amazing story of patriotism, liti- 
gation, and international literary fame, Mr. Boynton has certainly 
rescued the man Cooper. It is a sympathetic and sane study, not 
only of the aggressive, forceful aspects of his nature, on which 
Lounsbury’s pen, almost as sharp as Cooper’s own, etched too 
many tempting antitheses, but also of the Cooper who loved his 
wife, children, and countrymen deeply—sometimes too fondly to 
be kind. In the untangling of these ireful perversities in Cooper’s 
character Mr. Boynton is exceedingly skilful, as in the able ex- 
amination of that knife-edge in his career, his feelings towards 
America, after his return from Europe in 1833. Cooper moves 
through these sometimes too colloquially written pages less as a 
cultivated man of letters than as a citizen, secure in his domestic 
life, in his small literary circle, and in his proud self-sufficiency at 
home and abroad. It is a living figure that Mr. Boynton has 
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drawn. He is scornful of the “pedagogue Lounsbury,” of the 
lesser writers of Cooper’s day, of the power of the magazines, 
which played so great a part in Cooper’s career, to define his rela- 
tion to his age. He does not investigate Cooper’s connections with 
politics or study him deeply as affected, despite his independence 
of mind, by storm-centres of forces now warring in the democracy. 
I cannot help feeling that these belong more explicitly and ana- 
lytically in a complete valuation of Cooper’s significance in both 
our literature and our history. Yet Mr. Boynton’s book, by wealth 
of material and good judgment in its use, supersedes all previous 
studies of Cooper’s personality. 

Possibly Professor Spiller’s volume will serve as a complement 
to Mr. Boynton’s in the contemporary study of Cooper. It, too, 
suggests the vigor and charm of Cooper’s personality, but its 
more immediate concern is a definition of his political convictions. 
The years in Europe were formative: Cooper’s intense interest in 
American “opinions,” by which he meant the nation’s entire social 
philosophy, and in American “facts,” by which he alluded to the 
degree of realization of these ideals, was reminiscent of this ex- 
perience abroad. Professor Spiller points out Cooper’s belief in 
an aristocracy of worth, his courage in criticising his country, so 
different from Irving’s conciliatory methods, and re-emphasizes 
the fact, almost obscured by Lounsbury’s biography and tradition, 
that underneath all Cooper’s vagaries was staunch love of his 
country. It is, finally, astonishing how, in the present criticism of 
American literature, the writer who has so often been dismissed as 
a schoolboy novelist now elicits able study as a personality and as 
a critic of society. Still another volume on Cooper is forthcoming, 
designed to link together all these investigations, and to examine 
the relationships of Cooper’s personality and his social criticism 
with his uneven contemporary literary reputation. 

Mr. Angoff’s two large volumes attempt to tell the entire story 
of American literature until the year 1815, and the author 
promises, in the preface, another devoted to the remainder of the 
nineteenth century, and still another for our own twentieth. Miss 
Rourke’s modest work of three hundred and fifteen pages prefers 
to study the gold in that tarred rope, our native humor. She 
watches this laughter weave itself into our national types and our 
literature. One might pause over the two approaches as character- 
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istic of our present critical temper, apart from academic darkness 
where they still persist in investigation—namely, the desire to 
fill posthaste the need for a comprehensive survey of the entire 
field, and that to subject our traits, causative of literature, such 
as the Yankeeism or the frontier spirit, to brilliant analysis and 
good writing. And in these two very different books, which may 
be very justly counterpoised as examples of method, there can be 
no more question of Miss Rourke’s signal success than of Mr. 
Angoff’s failure. 

For the doubt suggested by Mr. Angoff’s plan of allotting two 
volumes to a vast literature which he himself repeatedly declares 
to be “rubbish,” is a foretaste of the structure of each of the two 
present volumes, which are an odd mixture of complex subdivi- 
sions. This fault is relatively unimportant. The book’s eccentricity 
is due chiefly to the furious onslaughts of Mr. Angoff on a straw- 
man of his own creation, that this American literature of the first 
two centuries is venerated for its literary and artistic values. Un- 
doubtedly, the contemporaries of these worthies of whom he 
writes and even later critics, such as the capable but grandiloquent 
Tyler, were over-charitable, but their judgments are hardly a 
menace to-day. Mr. Angoff also finds a tendency in living critics to 
eulogize the writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
as in Professor Murdock’s championing of the Mathers, but here 
again he is an alarmist. The attitude of such scholars is investi- 
gatory and historical. The danger is not, as Mr. Angoff seems to 
fear, that we shall be deluded by the meagre literary talents of 
our early writers, but that we shall not study them patiently 
enough to place them justly in the general perspective of English 
and American literature. This is the aim of considerable present 
investigation, with a good deal of which, it would appear, Mr. 
Angoff is unfamiliar or by which he is unconvinced, if one may 
judge by his sections on, say, the Connecticut Wits or Crévecoeur. 

The result of Mr. Angoff’s two volumes is, then, to prove, 
by constant reiteration, what no one contested—that as literature 
most of this writing is inferior. His method of proof is the too fre- 
quent and too copious quotation from scores of critics accompanied 
by his own brief, unanalytical agreements or disagreements with 
these, and also by long stretches from the literature itself. This 
last may prove to be, after all, the redeeming virtue of the book, 
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for, here, inlaid in the known biographical facts of the authors, is 
the thing itself, the original writing, furnishing a useful and 
oriented anthology of the periods to which Mr. Angoff has de- 
voted so much time and contempt. 

In contrast with this encyclopaedic quality, Miss Rourke’s book 
eschews, perhaps too much, the obvious, using restrainedly, though 
a sense of her mastery of these elements is always present to 
the reader, biography and quotations. She contents herself, for 
scholarly paraphernalia, with a brief but highly discriminating 
bibliographical note at the end of her volume. Her book is, then, 
highly distilled, finely critical, and subtly written. There have 
been other studies which traced in broad outline the debt of Ameri- 
can humor to the frontier or the Negro, but none which has shown 
how the amalgam of these elements and those of the strolling actor 
or the Southwestern cowboy fused and interfused into the final 
product. In brief, Miss Rourke has filled in this broad outline with 
light and shade, and though some of her judgments may evoke 
controversy, it is difficult to see how a future more laborious his- 
torian of American humor can fail to take into account her ver- 
dicts. “American Humor” is a judicial, detached, and singularly 
able conquest of a difficult subject. 

Professor Blankenship’s “American Literature” tells the story 
not only of our writing, but, by condensed chapters on background, 
of underlying factors. 

Altogether, these books, representing the excitement of the year 
over our literary past, are stimulating studies, full of the sense 
of adventure which characterizes the rediscovery of our literature. 
This spirit enlivens also the experienced criticism of Mr. Canby, 
for whom American literature has lost none of its zest. There are 
memories in “Classic Americans,” with its deliberate selection of 
leading figures, of the book that might have been, in which Ir- 
ving’s Federalism and the Quaker faith of Cooper might have 
moved in harmony with a sustained analysis of these forces. Every 
reader will wish that proposed book had been completed. But 
surely no book of recent years is so provocative as this, with its 
able contradiction of myths, its penetration of social causes, and, 
most of all, its innumerable incidental apergus on men and letters 
in nineteenth-century America. 


STANLEY T. WILLIAMS 





